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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  COMPOSITION  AND  DATE  OF  DEUTER- 

ONOMY. 

BY  THE  REV.  T.  S.  POTWIN,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

In  attempting  a  study  of  Deuteronomy,  I  shall  aim  to 
make  it  as  independently  of  the  other  books  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch  as  possible.  No  books  of  the  Bible  have  a  more 
distinct  individuality  than  these  first  six.  But  the  tendency  of 
much  recent  criticism  has  been  to  throw  them  all  into  one 
confused  mass. 

I  first  inquire  what  is  said  in  the  book  itself  of  the 
“  writing  ”  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it;'  then  what  is  said 
otherwise  of  its  source  or  sources;  next  I  shall  examine  any 
social  conditions  indicated  as  existing  at  the  time  of  its 
writing,  together  with  any  historical  and  geographical  allu¬ 
sions;  and  lastly  I  shall  draw  conclusions  as  to  its  date  in  its 
present  form. 

The  first  that  is  said  of  writing  any  part  of  the  book  is: 
“  Thou  shalt  set  thee  up  great  stones,  and  plaster  them  with 
plaster:  and  thou  shalt  write  upon  them  all  the  words  of 
this  law"  (chap,  xxvii.  2,  3).  But  they  are  few,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  who  suppose  that  this  could  refer  to  the  whole  pre¬ 
ceding  twenty-six  chapters  of  Deuteronomy.  Some  summary 
must  be  intended,  just  as  that  written  upon  the  two  tables 
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of  stone  was  a  summary  of  the  Sinai  legislation.  And  still 
the  language  is:  “all  the  words  of  this  law.” 

“  Book  of  this  law,”  which  implies  writing,  is  used  in 
chap,  xxviii.  58,  61.  But  it  would  seem,  from  the  peculiar 
emphasis  laid  here  upon  obedience,  that  “this  law”  must 
stand  here  for  a  collection  of  ethical  precepts,  and  not  for 
the  great  variety  of  minor  matters  which  have  gone  before 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
chap.  xxix.  20,  21,  27.  In  chap.  xxx.  10  the  context  fol¬ 
lowing  certainly  is  applicable  only  to  what  is  in  “thy  heart 
that  thou  mayest  do  it.”  From  chap.  xxxi.  9,  24,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  Moses  wrote  the  “words  of  this  law  in  a  book.” 
And  from  chap.  xxix.  21  we  learn  that  this  “  book  of  the 
law”  was  regarded  as  being,  or  as  containing,  a  “covenant,” 
although  the  phrase  “book  of  the  covenant,”  which  is  freely 
used  by  some  writers,  does  not  occur  in  Deuteronomy.  The 
only  other  writing  of  any  part  of  the  book  which  is  spoken 
of  is  the  song  in  chap,  xxxii.  The  book  of  the  law  which 
Moses  wrote  was  given  to  the  Levites  to  be  kept  with  the  ark 
for  a  witness  to  future  times. 

The  next  question  is:  Was  this  probably  identical  with 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  preceding  the  song,  i.  e.,  its  first 
thirty-one  chapters  ?  It  is  asked  here,  however,  only  that  it 
may  be  kept  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  other 
parts  of  the  discussion. 

Deuteronomy  presents  itself  as  first  spoken  and  after¬ 
wards  written.  If  the  speaking  can  be  located,  we  shall 
advance  a  great  way  towards  understanding  the  circumstances 
of  the  writing.  The  book  opens  with  a  short  geographical 
introduction  of  two  verses.  This  is  followed  by  a  sub¬ 
introduction  of  three  verses  (3-5).  These  two  introductions 
are  quite  distinct,  and  refer,  evidently,  the  former  to  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  as  a  whole  of  Mosaic  instruction,  and 
the  latter  to  a  declaration  of  “this  law”  in  the  land  of 
Moab.  Of  course  no  one  will  say  that  “the  Arabah  over 
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against  Suph,  between  Paran,  and  Tophel,  and  Laban*  and 
Hazeroth,  and  Di-zahab”  was  in  the  land  of  Moab.  Kadesh 
Barnea  is  also  referred  to  in  a  parenthetical  manner,  appar¬ 
ently  to  bring  the  reader  quite  back  to  the  spot  where  it  was 
decided  that  Israel  was  not  to  go  directly  to  the  promised 
land,  but  to  be  kept  in  the  wilderness  for  a  generation  under 
training  in  preparation  for  the  conquest.  This  preface, 
therefore,  brings  before  us  the  whole  of  the  thirty-eight 
years  during  which  the  Mosaic  instruction  went  on,  and  it 
spreads  “these  words  which  Moses  spake”  over  the  whole 
period,  the  words  which  are  gathered  together  in  the  book 
thus  introduced,  i.  e.,  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

The  occurrence  of  some  names  here  which  are  not  found 
in  Numbers,  or  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  of  consider¬ 
able  consequence  in  determining,  at  least  negatively,  when 
this  preface  was  written.  They  do  not  correspond  with  the 
names  in  the  itinerary  of  Numbers  (chap,  xxxiii.).  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Numbers,  if  he  also  wrote  Deuteronomy  soon  after,  would 
have  departed  from  the  nomenclature  there  used.  P'or  of 
course  whoever  wrote  these  names  in  the  preface  to  Deuteron¬ 
omy  wrote  them  for  the  purpose  of  identification  of  the  local¬ 
ity  as  known  to  the  first  readers.  It  will  seem,  therefore, 
quite  certain  that,  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  preface, 
some  of  the  original  names  had  been  forgotten  and  replaced 
by  others.  This  would  be  likely  to  occur  only  with  the  lapse 
of  centuries.  This  introduction  may  possibly  have  been  added 
long  after  the  composition  of  the  book  itself.  We  cannot 
avoid,  however,  the  conclusion  that,  at  the  time  it  was  penned, 
the  author  understood  that  the  Mosaic  instruction  he  was 
opening  to  his  readers  had  extended  over  the  whole  time  and 
circuit  of  the  wilderness  life. 

The  second  preface,  therefore  (ver.  3-5),  must  be  under¬ 
stood,  as  indeed  its  form  implies,  as  the  introduction  to  the 
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portion  of  the  previously'  indicated  whole,  which  was  delivered 
in  the  land  of  Moab  shortly  before  the  crossing  of  Jordan, 
the  author  thus  beginning  his  narrative  in  a  reverse  geo¬ 
graphical  order,  although  the  subject-matter  was  a  resume 
of  what  had  occurred  first  in  the  order  of  time. 

But,  as  we  look  for  the  end  of  the  instruction  given  near 
the  Jordan,  and  the  beginnings  of  that  at  the  various  parts  of 
the  Arabah  and  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  we  find  rather  an 
approach  to  the  form  of  a  continuous  address,  with  occasional 
parentheses,  extending  nearly  through  the  book.  This  has 
led  many  critics  to  regard  the  form  of  a  Mosaic  address  as 
merely  a  rhetorical  figure  into  which  the  author  threw  the 
material  he  wished  to  present.  But  it  must  be  held  as  certain 
that  Moses  gave  farewell  instruction  to  the  children  of  Israel 
before  his  death  as  that  he  existed  their  leader  from  Egypt 
to  the  Jordan,  and  was  the  author  of  the  Sinai  legislation. 

He  was  human,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible,  even 
without  special  divine  direction,  for  him  to  see  that,  from  the 
unfitness  of  his  age  or  other  causes,  he  could  not  go  on  and 
lead  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land,  but  must  end  his  life 
before  the  war  began,  and  not  have  many  last  words  of 
counsel  and  injunction  for  his  tenderly  loved  and  led  people. 
And  we  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  these  words  would  be 
preserved  as  sacredly  as  those  of  the  Sinai  legislation  itself. 
And  I  might  as  well  say  here,  that  of  course  their  style  would 
be  different.  At  Sinai  he  was  girding  himself,  still  in  strength 
of  manhood,  for  a  mighty  task.  In  the  field  of  Moab  he  was 
an  old  man;  and  though  “his  natural  force  was  not  abated,” 
yet  his  thoughts  were  now  reminiscent  of  the  past,  and 
anxious  for  the  future.  To  take  an  illustration  from  our  own 
time;  the  Gladstone  of  the  nineties  is  not  the  Gladstone  of 
the  fifties. 

But  when  we  look  through  the  contents  of  the  book  we 
find  much  not  suitable  or  natural  to  such  a  farewell.  After 
the  eighteenth  chapter  especially,  much  is  taken  up  with 
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ritual  or  details  of  administration,  quite  unfit  to  make  a  part 
of  a  solemn  parting  address;  e.  g.,  the  treatment  of  birds’ 
nests,  the  ploughing  with  an  ox  and  ass  together,  the  building 
of  a  battlement  on  the  roof,  and  the  first  verse  of  chap,  xxiii. 
The  central  part  of  the  book  to  chap,  xxvii.  is  largely  taken 
up  with  these  details. 

The  conviction  is  forced  upon  the  mind  that  it  is  in  these 
matters  that  we  have  the  leisurely  instruction  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  preserved  and  combined,  according  to  the  first  intro¬ 
duction,  along  with  the  final  teaching  at  the  Jordan.  It  did 
not  suit  the  plan  of  the  author,  or  of  the  prophetic  or  priestly 
commission  of  authors,  to  divide  locally  the  matter  of  the 
book.  It  was  the  obvious  intention  to  give  a  unity  to  the 
whole  as  a  “  book  of  the  law,”  and,  having  given  at  the  outset 
information  of  the  variety  of  the  local  sources,  no  farther 
distinct  clues  were  given.  The  book,  however,  is  not  without 
traces  of  its  composite  character.  Part  of  the  material  can 
be  traced  elsewhere.  Certain  clauses  are  obviously  intro¬ 
ductory,  and  conclusive  of  particular  portions;  as,  iv.  44  and 
xxvi.  16-19.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  after  chap.  xxvi. 
“the  elders”  and  “priests”  are  associated  with  Moses  as  a 
source  of  speech  and  authority.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
Deuteronomy  was  made  up  of  three  addresses  of  Moses.  But 
the  book  does  not  speak  of  three  addresses,  and  it  can  be 
divided  into  a  dozen  or  more  just  about  as  naturally  as  into 
three;  and,  if  we  are  to  follow  the  first  introduction,  we  find 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  there  were  quite  a  large 
number  of  constituent  monographs  incorporated  into  it. 

The  Mosaic  character  and  origin  of  this  material  has 
been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  others,  notably,  in  this 
country,  by  Professor  E.  C.  Bi.ssell  in  his  volume  on  the 
Pentateuch;  but  whether  we  now  have  it  in  the  form  in  which 
Moses  left  it  is  quite  a  different  question.  Recently  Professor 
Klostermann,  of  Kiel,  after  exposing  the  weaknesses  of  what 
we  may  call  the  alphabetical  critics,  has  advanced  the  theory 
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that  a  previously  existing  form  of  the  book  of  Numbers  was 
the  source  of  a  large  portion  of  Deuteronomy,  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  which,  i.  e.,  Deuteronomy,  he  places  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  after  the  discovery  of  the  law  book  narrated  in  2 
Kings  xxii.^  And  our  conclusions  respecting  the  source  of 
the  material  will  be  so  dependent  upon  our  ideas  of  the  date 
of  compilation,  that  it  is  necessary  to  turn  aside  at  this  point 
to  consider  the  proofs  adduced  of  this  or  other  late  date  for 
Deuteronomy.  Driver  and  Briggs  in  English,  and  Kloster- 
mann  in  German,  shall  represent  the  advocates  of  such  date. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  of  Deuteronomy  which 
compels  us  to  place  it  after  the  period  of  the  classical 
language.  The  peculiarities  it  presents  are  no  more  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  personal  tastes  and  habits  of  a 
single  author,  or  the  predominating  influence  of  a  master 
mind  in  a  commission  of  authors.  It  is  very  curious  how  the 
criticism  of  Deuteronomy  has  revolved  about  a  single  in¬ 
cident,  and  that  one  not  mentioned  in  the  book  itself,  and 
one  for  which  there  is  no  positive  testimony  that  it  had  any 
connection  whatever  with  the  book.  I  mean  the  discovery, 
in  the  time  of  Josiah,  of  a  “book  of  the  law”  (2  Kings 
xxii.),  and  there  are  reasons  for  holding  that  this  has  been  a 
much-misunderstood  and  much-abused  incident.  The  argu¬ 
ment  seems  about  this:  “The  book  of  the  law”  was 
discovered.  Deuteronomy  seems  often  to  be  referred  to  as 
the  book  of  the  law.  Therefore  the  book  found  was  Deuter¬ 
onomy.  Everything  else  called  the  book  of  the  law  is  for 
the  time  lost  sight  of.  Klostermann  shows  much  more  histor¬ 
ical  insight,  however,  and  supposes  that  the  newly  found 
book  was  a  copy  of  a  Mosaic  original  which  Deuteronomy 
says  was  prepared  by  Moses  and  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of 
the  priests  (xxxi.  9).  He  then  goes  on,  and  reasons  that 
Deuteronomy  was  made  up  at  that  time  from  this  original 
^  Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  1S92. 
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set  in  a  frame  from  the  book  of  Numbers.  Thus,  though  his 
scheme  has  many  plausible  points,  he  belongs  to  those  who 
assign  a  very  late  date  to  Deuteronomy. 

The  advocates  of  such  late  date  claim: — 

I.  That  the  first  part  of  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Amos 
“show  no  certain  traces  of  the  influence  of  Deuteronomy,” 
although  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,  and  Ezekiel  show  it  plainly. 
But  this  is  much  too  confidently  said.  In  Isaiah  we  will  con¬ 
fine  our  notice  to  the  first  part,  but  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  who  refuse  testimony  from  the  latter  part  support 
one  hypothesis  by  a  second,  instead  of  by  known  fact.  We 
will  exclude,  also,  the  apparent  references,  to  the  song  of 
Moses  (chap,  xxxii.),  for  which  some  claim  a  date  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  book. 

It  remains  true  that  Isaiah  opens  thoroughly  in  the 
spirit  of  Deuteronomy.  Compare  especially  i.  19-24  with 
Deut.  xxviii.  58-68.  Where  can  “the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
has  spoken  it”  (Isa.  i.  20)  be  found  more  plainly  than  in  the 
threatenings  of  the  Deuteronomist.^  Compare,  also,  Isa. 
i.  7  with  Deut.  xxviii.  50,  5  r ;  also  Isa.  ii.  6  with  Deut. 
xviii.  14,  where  is  used  in  both  cases,  although  differently 
rendered  by  the  translators.  The  warning  against  “silver 
and  gold”  in  Deut.  xvii.  17  is  changed  into  a  charge  of  dis¬ 
obedience  in  Isa.  ii.  7.  Compare,  also,  Deut.  xxix.  23  with 
the  language  of  Isa.  xxx.  33,  and  xxxiv.  9. 

Hosea  opens  (i.  2;  ii.  5),  according  to  the  prediction  of 
Deut.  xxxi.  16,  under  the  figure  of  harlotry  ('“*^1).  Hos.  viii.  13 
-ix.  3  is  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Deut.  xxviii.  64-68. 

In  Amos  compare  iv.  6-10  with  Deut.  xxviii.  27  and  60; 
especially  iv.  9  with  Deut.  xxviii.  22,  where  “blasting  and 
mildew”  (pp^aji  occur  in  both. 

But  it  is  of  great  importance  to  observe,  that,  while 
some  regard  it  difficult  to  see  reproductions  of  the  language 
of  Deuteronomy  in  these  prophets,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
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find  in  them  reproductions  of  the  Sinai  legislation,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  at  the  time  in  some  form  none  deny.  The 
truth  is  that  the  prophets  moved  on  a  high  spiritual  plane, 
and  not  in  the  legal  methods  of  “touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not,”  of  the  legal  books.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see,  in 
looking  over  a  table  of  biblical  references,  how  much  oftener 
students  have  found  parallels  to  prophetic  sentences  in  the 
New  Testament  than  in  the  Old,  excepting  the  Psalms.  P'or 
them  to  go  back  to  the  old  law  was  like  an  apostle’s  “  laying 
again  the  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works  and  of 
faith  toward  God.”  If,  therefore,  we  find  a  general  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  precepts  and  forms  of  the  law,  we  should  not  look 
for  more.  There  is  a  reason,  however,  in  Jeremiah’s  case, 
aside  from  what  may  have  been  entirely  personal  to  him,  why 
he  should  show  the  impress  of  the  Deuteronomic  law.  The 
great  upturning  in  Josiah’s  time  in  connection  with  its  re¬ 
newed  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  law  would  naturally 
affect  Jeremiah’s  style.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  and  so 
of  any  prophet  who  felt  the  force  of  that  mov'ement. 

2.  “The  prophetic  teaching  of  Deuteronomy,  the  point 
of  view  from  which  the  laws  are  presented,  the  principles 
from  which  conduct  is  estimated,  presuppose  a  relatively  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  theological  reflection,  and  they  approximate 
to  what  is  found  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.”  This  statement 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  fact  is  that  in 
the  doctrine  of  spiritual  love  toward  God  and  man  Deuter¬ 
onomy  surpasses  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  all  the  prophets  late 
and  early,  indeed  the  whole  Old  'I'estament,  save  the  Psalms. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  declining  ages  of  the  monarchy  which 
can  account  for  it.  But  the  keynote  of  it  is  found  in  the 
second  command  from  Sinai:  “Showing  mercy  unto  thou¬ 
sands  of  generations  of  them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my 
commandments."  There  is  not  a  line  in  the  later  prophets 
to  compare  with  it.  And  the  heart  through  which  it  had 
throbbed  forty  years  before  must  have  been  fully  capable  of 
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all  the  sweetness  of  Deuteronomy.  And  as  to  the  matter  of 
style,  again,  the  lofty  eloquence  of  passages  may  as  well 
have  preceded  Isaiah  as  followed  him.  Isaiah  did  not  spring 
up,  a  miracle  of  rhetorical  power,  with  no  antecedent  prepara¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation.  We  are  not  denying 
that  Deuteronomy  “  may  bear  a  relation  to  previous  Mosaic 
material,  like  that  of  the  Gospel  of  John  to  the  Synoptics.” 
But  as  the  keynote  of  John  was  the  words  and  spirit  of 
Jesus,  so  that  of  Deuteronomy  was  the  words  and  spirit  of 
Moses. 

3.  “In  Deut.  xvi.  22  we  read:  ‘Thou  shalt  not  set 
thee  up  a  mazzebah  (obelisk  or  pillar),  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  hateth.’  Had  Isaiah  known  of  this  law  he  would  hardly 
have  adopted  the  mazzebah  (xix.  19)  as  a  symbol  of  the 
conversion  of  Egypt  to  the  true  faith.”  But  did  not  Isaiah 
know  of  the  Sinai  legislation.^  And  therein  Moses  twice 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  heathen  mazzeboth  (Ex.  xxiii. 
24  and  xxxiv.  13).  But  we  read  also  (Ex.  xxiv.  4)  that 
Moses  set  up  twelve  mazzeboth  for  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
So  that  we  see,  in  the  colloquialism  of  our  time,  there  were 
mazzeboth  and  mazzeboth.  Now  Isaiah,  predicting  the  final 
prevalence  of  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  in  Egypt,  falls  into 
language  natural  to  the  associations  of  the  country.  Egypt 
has  always  been  a  land  of  obelisks.  It  is  so  now,  but  must 
have  been  immeasurably  mere  so  in  the  time  of  Isaiah. 
Obelisks  stood  for  her  history  and  for  her  worship.  Nothing, 
then,"  was  more  natural  or  more  fit  than  for  Isaiah,  under 
lofty  poetic  inspiration,  to  say  that  Jehovah,  the  true  God, 
shall  yet  have  his  obelisk  in  Egypt. 

4.  Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  Deuteronomy  calls  for 
a  central  place  of  worship,  while  the  history  shows  that 
worship  to  Jehovah  was  allowed  at  many  altars  or  “high 
places”  through  the  land,  until  very  late  in  the  times  of  the 
monarchy.  From  this,  some  insist  that  the  law  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy  could  not  have  been  in  existence.  But  this  is  inferring 
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the  non-existence  of  a  law  from  disobedience  to  it — a  very 
slippery  kind  of  argument.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Deuteronomy  required  the  establishment  of  the 
central  sanctuary  till  the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy. 

The  words  are  (xii.  lo,  1 1 ) :  “  But  when  ye  go  over  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  dwell  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  your  God  causeth 
you  to  inherit,  and  he  giveth  you  rest  from  your  enemies  round 
about,  so  that  ye  dzuell  in  safety ;  then  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  to  cause  his 
name  to  dwell  there,  thither  shall  ye  bring  all  that  I  com¬ 
mand  you;  .  .  .  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  offer  not  thy 
burnt  offerings  in  every  place  that  thou  seest:  but  in  the 
place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  in  one  of  thy  tribes  f  etc. 

This  “rest  and  safety”  was  not  reached  until  the  empire 
of  David,  and  no  place  can  be  said  to  have  been  chosen  as  a 
permanency  “in  one  of  thy  tribes”  until  Jerusalem,  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  was  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the  seat  of 
the  temple. 

But  four  centuries  had  passed  from  the  conquest  before 
David  reigned  in  peace  in  Jerusalem.  During  this  time,  the 
law  was  merely  anticipatory.  There  was  no  reason  why 
Samuel  and  others  should  not  do  as  they  did.  From  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy,  however,  we  find  an  ever- 
recurring  consciousness  of  wrong  in  not  centralizing  worship 
at  Jerusalem,  and  every  attempt  at  reform  included  a  break¬ 
ing  down  of  high  places,  and  an  effort  to  bring  all  worship  to 
the  temple.  The  beginning  of  this  consciousness  of  irreg¬ 
ularity  we  see  in  i  Kings  iii.  2,  of  the  reign  of  Solomon: 
“  Only  the  people  sacrificed  in  the  high  places,  because  there 
was  no  house  built  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  until  those 
daysf  and  in  the  next  verses  the  same  is  said  of  Solomon 
himself,  and  that  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  the  high  place 
of  Gibeon.  But  the  temple  was  not  built,  and  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Kings  evidently  has  it  in  mind  that  the  law  of 
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the  central  sanctuary  was  not  yet,  i.  e.,  in  the  beginning  of 
Solomon’s  reign,  operative. 

After  the  building  of  the  temple,  however,  we  find 
nothing  to  indicate  the  approval  of  the  high  places  by  God 
and  the  best  men,  but  a  continual  tone  of  apology,  as  of  Asa 
and  Jehoshaphat.  The  conditions  are  not  hard  to  imagine. 
Worship  at  various  places  had  been  practised  for  centuries 
without  objection.  They  must  have  acquired  a  certain 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  God  had  met  his  people 
in  them.  On  the  building  of  the  temple,  a  divided  sentiment 
naturally  aro.se.  Many  good  old  conservatives  must  have 
been  ready  to  contend  that  “  God  never  intended  to  restrict 
the  entire  worship  of  the  people  to  one  place;  that  it  would 
as  good  as  annihilate  nine-tenths  of  the  worship  of  the  people 
to  attempt  any  such  thing — there  must  be  some  mistake 
about  it — some  misinterpretation  of  the  law.”  A  better 
chance  for  getting  up  anew  “denomination”  never  occurred, 
even  in  our  Christian  days.  Especially,  after  the  secession 
of  the  ten  tribes,  all  the  forces  which  resisted  religious  con¬ 
solidation  were  strengthened  by  the  example  of  the  northern 
people,  where  there  were  still  many  adherents  to  Jehovah. 
The  children  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  might  say  with  some 
plausibility:  “Shall  we  in  these  circumstances,  which  Moses 
did  not  foresee,  insist  upon  a  style  of  worship  which  will 
virtually  exclude  ten-twelfths  of  our  nfltion.^”  But  the 
conflict  went  on  till  at  last  the  “literalists”  prevailed.  But 
the  history,  properly  viewed,  does  not  give  a  feather’s  weight 
to  the  idea  that  the  law  of  Deuteronomy  was  unknown. 
Indeed,  we  might  as  well  infer  the  non-existence  of  the  New 
Testament  from  the  condition  of  the  Gallic  church  during  the 
Merovingian  period  as  the  non-existence  of  Deuteronomy 
from  the  irregularities  of  the  Jewish  church. 

The  claim  that  a  central  place  of  judgment  was  not  known 
till  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  hardly  requires  a  separate  argu¬ 
ment.  The  judgingeldershipgoesbackto  theSinai  legislation. 
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5.  It  is  said  that  the  discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  law  could 
not  have  made  such  a  sensation  in  Josiah’s  time  if  Deuter¬ 
onomy  had  been  long  in  existence  and  known.  This  brings 
us  around  to  our  examination  of  this  incident.  And  the  first 
necessity  is  to  understand  thoroughly  what  this  sensation 
was.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  precepts  of  the  Deuteronomic  law  and  the 
Sinai  legislation  that  caught  the  attention  of  the  king.  The 
book  of  the  covenant  in  Exodus  is  just  as  emphatic  against 
idolatry  as  Deuteronomy  (see  Ex.  xxiii.  and  also  Ex.  xxxiv.). 
The  reform  which  the  king  set  on  foot,  or  rather  pursued 
with  new  zeal,  was  against  this  worship  of  Canaanitish  gods. 
The  prophetess  says:  “I  will  bring  evil  upon  this  place, 
because  they  have  forsaken  me,  and  have  burned  incense 
unto  other  gods.”  And  as  to  Josiah’s  work  in  destroying 
”  the  high  places,”  it  was  only  .somewhat  more  thorough 
than  what  other  reforming  kings  had  done  when  there  had 
been  no  finding  a  law  book.  Josiah  had  begun  to  reign 
when  eight  years  old,  and  we  are  told:  “He  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.”  Of  course  at  this  age 
what  he  did  was  under  the  guidance  of  others.  In  the 
fuller  account  in  2  Chron.  xxxiv.,  when  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  we  have  an  account  of  an  attempted  general  reformation 
which  not  only  applied  to  Jerusalem,  but  was  carried 
through  a  large  part  of  the  remains  of  the  people  among  the 
ten  tribes;  so  that  it  is  said  that  he  “returned  to  Jerusalem, 
havino  purged  the  lattd."  W'e  are  surprised,  therefore,  to 
find  the  extent  of  the  abominations  remaining  to  be  rooted 
out,  and  actually  rooted  out,  after  the  finding  of  the  law 
book  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5—15).  (Even  if  we  should  admit  that 
Chronicles  and  Kings  do  not  fit  in  quite  harmoniously  in  the 
present  texts,  the  general  facts  seem  to  be  the  same.) 

Now  it  is  just  possible,  to  say  the  least,  that  king, 
scribe,  and  prophetess  were  looking  about  for  the  source  of 
a  new  impulse  to  complete  the  work  which  they  well  knew 
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was  still  incomplete.  Josiah  was  now  twenty-six  years  old, 
in  his  new  vigor  of  manhood,  and  he  must  have  burned  with 
restless  impatience  to  find  that  still,  even  according  to  the 
chronicler,  there  were  “  abominations  in  the  countries  that 
pertained  to  the  children  of  Israel,”  and  that  there  was  yet 
need  of  a  “covenant  before  the  Lord,  to  walk  after  the  Lord, 
and  keep  his  commandments.”  And  it  is  just  possible  that 
“  Hilkiah  the  priest  found  a  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  by 
Moses”  because  he  knew  just  where  to  look  for  it,  and  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  producing  it.  It  may  be, 
also,  that  the  king  and  the  scribe  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
They  had  not  done  what  they  had  done  already  without 
abundant  authority,  as  I  have  shown.  What  new  help  could 
they  lay  hold  of  which  should  strike  forcefully  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  people }  What,  if  not  a  Mosaic  original  upon 
the  like  of  which  their  sacred  books  had  long  ago  been 
framed  The  narrative  speaks  of  it  as  something  easily  read 
through  at  once,  first  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  then  by 
the  king  in  the  presence  of  the  elders.  Its  force  seems  to  have 
lain  in  its  threatenings  of  dire  judgments.  These  features 
agree  with  portions  of  Deuteronomy,  but  not  with  the  book  as 
a  whole.  It  appears,  therefore,  much  more  probable  that  the 
newly  found  book  was  a  monograph  of  law  and  penalty  in  a 
condensed  style,  and  adapted  to  impress  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

For  the  time  being,  let  us  suppose  that  the  book  which 
Moses  wrote  out  and  left  with  the  priests,  according  to 
Deuteronomy,  was  such  a  monograph,  or  contained  such  a 
monograph.  It  is  then  possible  that  but  a  single  copy  of 
such  a  writing  had  been  preserved  to  Josiah’s  time,  and  that 
it  had  been  so  carefully  laid  away  in  the  temple  that  it  had 
passed  from  the  knowledge  of  all  the  officials  until  the  matter 
of  the  repair  of  the  temple  brought  it  to  light.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  made  to  keep  the  law  in  the  minds  of  the  people  strikes 
us  in  our  literary  age  as  strangely  inadequate.  Once  in 
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seven  years,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  law  was  to  be 
read  before  all  Israel  in  the  year  of  release.  But  we  know 
that  the  year  of  release  was  not  regularly  observed  before  the 
exile,  and  of  course  the  reading  of  the  law  would  be  cor¬ 
respondingly  neglected.  Then  each  king  was  to  have  a  copy. 
“  and  to  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life.”  But  of  course 
the  idolatrous  kings  would  not  do  this,  and  perhaps  their 
vicious  example  would  cause  all  kings  more  or  less  to  neglect 
it.  Beyond  this  there  was  the  “Song  of  Moses”  which  was 
to  be  taught  to  the  people,  and  with  this  the  provisions  for 
keeping  a  knowledge  of  the  law  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
seemed  to  have  ended. 

Still  we  cannot  suppose  that  prophets,  priests,  and 
scribes  were  in  ignorance  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  nation. 
Hence  it  was  much  less  likely  that  a  book  like  Deuteronomy, 
of  both  moral  precepts  and  details  of  administration,  would 
be  lost  sight  of  than  some  of  the  ancient  authorities.  When 
we  recall  the  historic  conditions  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  we 
find  the  greatest  improbability  of  the  absolute  loss  of  any  of 
their  literature,  which  had  the  sacredness  to  them  of  being  a 
witness  to  their  history.  Every  king  had  his  secretary  (scribe) 
and  his  recorder  (chronicler).  In  addition  there  were  the 
priestly  scribes  to  look  after  the  law  as  the  foundation  of 
their  religion.  And  also  the  “schools  of  the  prophets” 
must  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  same. 

The  reform  of  Jehoshaphat  was  stimulated  by  sending 
around  among  the  people  the  “book  of  the  law.”  And,  by 
the  way,  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  is  not  specifically  a  book 
of  the  law,  nor  any  book  of  it,  except  Deuteronomy.  Heze- 
kiah’s  reform  rested  upon  the  Mosaic  law,  for  we  read  (2 
Kings  xviii.  6)  that  he  kept  the  commandments  which  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses.  It  was  but  fifty-seven  years  from 
the  close  of  Hezekiah’s  reign  to  the  beginning  of  Josiah’s. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  wicked  kings 
made  war  upon  the  existence  of  the  religious  historical  liter- 
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ature.  In  such  circumstances  there  would  be  about  the  same 
likelihood  of  the  actual  loss  from  the  knowledge  of  all  of  any 
book  of  the  law  as  there  would  be  at  present  of  the  loss  of 
the  original  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

In  short,  we  conclude  that  the  incident  of  the  discovery 
is  no  evidence  against  the  long  previous  existence  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy  any  more  than  against  the  previous  existence  of  the 
Sinai  legislation,  which  nobody  denies.  And,  also,  that, 
while  we  would  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  writing 
discovered  was  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  we  regard  it  as 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  what  we  have  called  a  Mosaic 
legal  monograph  which  had  long  before  entered  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  Deuteronomy. 

We  have  now  disposed  of  the  principal  arguments 
brought  forward  for  the  date  of  Deuteronomy  late  in  the 
regal  period.  We  find  them  entirely  insufficient,  and  the  way 
is  therefore  open  for  us  to  consider  the  probable  manner  of 
the  rise  of  the  book  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

But,  in  order  to  advance  in  a  safe  and  sure  way,  we  must 
next  consider  the  limits  of  time  in  the  other  direction,  i.  e., 
determine  what  there  is  in  the  book  itself,  or  in  Hebrew 
history,  to  fix  a  time  before  which  it  cannot  have  arisen. 

First,  Deuteronomy  indicates,  with  a  good  deal  of  clear¬ 
ness,  different  social  and,  in  modern  phrase,  ecclesiastical 
conditions  from  those  of  the  Sinai  legislation. 

I.  It  shows  a  different  position  of  woman  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  family.  This  begins  to  appear  in  the  treatment 
of  Hebrew  female  servants.  In  Deut.  xv.  17,  after  directing 
the  treatment  of  men-servants,  it  is  added:  “And  also  unto 
thy  maid-servant  thou  shalt  do  likewise.”  But  in  Ex.  xxi. 
7  we  read :  “  If  a  man  sell  his  daughter  to  be  a  maid-servant, 

she  shall  not  go  out  as  the  men-servants  do,"  and  from  what 
follows  we  find  that  such  a  servant  was  a  concubine  of  the 
master,  if  not  a  wife  of  his  son.  It  appears  again  in  a  law 
of  divorce.  In  the  Sinai  legislation  there  was  no  restriction 
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upon  personal  divorce.  Deuteronomy  requires  a  regular 
proceeding  called  the  giving  a  “  bill  of  divorcement.”  Also, 
the  regulation  that  a  newly  married  man  should  not  be  taken 
from  his  home  for  one  year  by  war  or  business  is  peculiar  to 
Deuteronomy.  Concubinage  is  not  allowed  in  Deuteronomy, 
even  with  captive  maidens.  This  is  strongly  put  in  chap, 
xxi.  10-14.  How  different  this  was  from  the  ideas  of  Moses 
near  the  close  of  the  wilderness  life  can  be  seen  in  Num. 
xxxi.  18.  An  equally  great  advance  appears  in  Deut.  xxii. 
13-21,  in  the  case  of  a  suspected  wife,  over  the  regula¬ 
tions  in  Num.  v.  12-31,  where  for  the  woman  there  was 
only  the  ordeal  of  the  bitter  water,  with  no  responsibility 
for  the  husband.  When  Deuteronomy  was  composed  there 
had  evidently  been  a  great  advance,  in  respect  to  marriage, 
beyond  the  Sinai  legislation,  much  more  than  could  have 
been  made  in  a  single  generation  of  the  secluded,  monot¬ 
onous  life  of  the  desert. 

2.  Again,  the  matters  covered  by  the  law  of  the  sab¬ 
batical  year  show  a  great  change  from  the  primitive  time  of 
Ex.  xxiii.  10,  II.  And  the  change  appears  to  have  been 
made  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  year  of  jubilee 
(Lev.  XXV.).  I  say  loss  of  the  year  of  jubilee  because  there  is 
no  biblical,  and  very  little  traditional,  evidence  that  the' 
jubilee  was  ever  actually  observed.  The  reason  of  this  is  not 
far  to  seek.  During  the  turbulent  period  of  the  judges, 
when  all  were  engaged  in  war  and  often  in  subjection  to  their 
enemies,  there  was  little  opportunity  for  such  a  joyful  and 
generous  celebration.  And  the  length  of  this  period — twelve 
generations  of  men — was  such  as  greatly  to  fix  the  habits  of 
the  people.  Of  course  the  whole  system  of  sabbatical  years, 
with  generous  provisions  for  the  laborer,  set  itself  squarely 
against  the  natural  avarice,  timidity,  and  want  of  faith  in  God 
of  the  prosperous  among  the  people.  Second  Chronicles 
xxxvi.  21  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  land  “had  not  enjoyed 
her  sabbaths.”  And  if  it  required  a  captivity  of  seventy  years 
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to  cover  the  arrears  of  land  sabbaths,  they  must  have  been 
omitted  at  least  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  which  would 
have  more  than  equalled  the  whole  period  of  the  kings. 
And  from  no  more  being  exacted  we  may  perhaps  infer  that 
the  Lord  made  allowance  for  the  distressed  period  of  the 
judges.  And  so  the  jubilee  seems  to  have  remained  but  an 
ideal,  and  the  whole  system  of  sabbatical  release  to  have 
been  interrupted.  There  have  been  those  who  have  thought 
that  the  year  of  jubilee  was  an  attempt  at  a  late  development 
of  the  sabbatical  principle,  because  it  is  found  in  Leviticus, 
and  not  in  Exodus,  and  that  Deuteronomy  represents  an  in¬ 
termediate  stage.  But  we  are  confident  that  this  would 
reverse  the  actual  history,  and  that  the  advance  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy  beyond  Exodus  was  designed  as  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  the  jubilee.  The  evidence  of  this  is  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  jubilee  in  the  seventh  year 
of  release  in  Deuteronomy. 

A  comparison  of  Ex.  xxi.  2-6  and  Ex.  xxiii.  10,  1 1 
with  Lev.  xxv.  and  Deut.  xv.  i— 13  makes  this  matter  clear. 
The  law  at  Sinai  simply  required  that  the  land  should  rest, 
and  the  poor  and  the  beast  of  the  field  be  allowed  to  eat  its 
spontaneous  products,  and  all  Hebrews  purchased  for  ser¬ 
vants  liberated.  In  Leviticus  the  liberation  is  extended  at 
the  jubilee  to  all  the  poor  who  had  sold  themselves  to  their 
rich  neighbors.  That  these  were  a  different  class  from  the 
purchased  servants  appears  from  comparison  of  Ex.  xxi.  2-3 
with  Lev.  xxv.  39,  40  (see  the  Hebrew).  Then  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  land  is  provided  for. 

Turning  to  Deut.  xv.,  we  find  that  the  “manner  of  the 
release”  begins,  first  of  all,  with  the  treatment  by  the  creditor 
of  the  poor  debtor,  but  it  is  the  law  of  the  seventh  year,  and 
not  of  a  jubilee.  In  verse  9  a  treatment  is  required  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  jubilee  redemption,  for  the  “giving” 
contemplates  landed  security  at  least,  else  the  words,  “the 
seventh  year,  the  year  of  release,  is  at  hand”  would  be  with- 
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out  meaning.  In  a  word,  we  have  an  extension  of  the  Sinai 
law  to  accomplish  the  main  features  of  the  Levitical  jubilee. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  prophetical  authority,  per¬ 
haps  that  of  Samuel,  had  readjusted  the  matter  through 
extending  somewhat  the  functions  of  the  shorter  period. 

A  confirmation  of  this  opinion  appears  incidentally  in 
the  ordinances  of  Nehemiah  (x.  31)  where  he  says  that  they 
agreed  to  obey  the  law  which  required  them  to  “  forego  the 
seventh  year  and  the  exaction  of  ez’ery  debt."  We  may  be 
very  sure  the  people  would  not  have  released  their  debtors  in 
the  seventh  year  if  the  law  only  required  it  in  the  fiftieth  (a 
good  passage  when  one  has  to  discuss  the  late  origin  of  the 
book  of  Leviticus). 

In  the  prophets  all  the  allusions  to  the  year  of  liberty, 
etc.,  can  be  properly  understood  of  the  seventh  year  of  release 
as  it  stands  in  Deuteronomy  unless  Isa.  xxxvii.  30  be  an 
exception,  which  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  jubilee 
law. 

3.  More  striking  still  is  the  difference  of  light  in  which 
the  priests  and  Levites  appear  in  Deuteronomy  from  that  in 
the  Sinai  legislation.  In  the  latter  the  priests  are  the  “  sons 
of  Aaron.”  In  Deuteronomy  they  are  never  called  “  sons 
of  Aaron.”  In  Num.  xvi.,  xvii.,  and  xviii.  Jehovah  in  a  most 
fearful  manner  rebuked  those  who  would  claim  the  equality 
of  the  Levites  with  the  sons  of  Aaron  in  respect  to  the 
priesthood.  But  in  the  book  of  Joshua  it  is  said  (chap, 
xviii.  7) :  “The  priesthood  of  the  Lord  is  their  inheritance,” 
and  what  is  expressed  in  Joshua  is  implied  all  through 
Deuteronomy.  Thus  the  phrase  the  “  priests  the  Levites  ” 
occurs  in  our  version  four  times, and  the  “priests  the  sons  of 
Levi”  twice.  This  has  led  some  to  claim  that  all  Levites 
were  at  this  time  priests;  but  we  think  that  the  form 
“priests  the  sons  of  Levi”  contains  the  key  of  the  situation. 
Such  changes,  which  we  shall  consider  presently,  had  passed 
over  the  people  that  the  designation  of  the  priests  as  of  the 
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family  of  Aaron  had  lost  its  importance,  and  instead  they  were 
simply  designated  by  their  tribal  names.  For  in  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  under  David,  the  author  of  First  Chronicles  (chap, 
xxiv.)  is  precise  in  showing  tbat  the  priesthood  was  retained 
in  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  “the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Levi” 
had  their  separate  duties  assigned  them.  The  change, 
therefore,  was  merely  one  of  nomenclature  which  events  in  a 
sufficient  lapse  of  time  had  occasioned. 

4.  There  are  other  features  of  Deuteronomy  which 
point  to  a  long  lapse  of  time  from  the  days  of  Moses,  which 
are  of  a  less  positive  value  as  evidence,  but  strengthen  the 
impression  which  we  gain  from  what  has  been  adduced  above. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  can  think  that  the  preface 
to  the  second  section  of  the  book  (iv.  44-49)  was  written  by 
Moses.  The  whole  form  of  these  verses  is  that  of  an  histor¬ 
ical  and  geographical  note  of  the  remote  past.  “When  they 
came  forth  out  of  Egypt”  twice  occurring  here,  does  not 
distinguish  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  wandering,  but 
projects  all  into  a  distant  age.  The  reference  so  frequently 
to  “thy  gates”  (thirty-three  times,  "ly?:*)  seems  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  address  to  those  who  had  known  nothing 
but  a  wilderness  life,  and  also  the  law  of  landmarks  so 
strange  to  a  nomadic  life  (xix.  14  and  xxvii.  17). 

Thus  we  narrow  down  our  field  of  inquiry  by  cutting  off 
some  centuries  subsequent  to  Moses  on  the  one  hand,  and 
some  centuries  preceding  Josiah  on  the  other. 

\To  be  concluded.'] 
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ARTICLE  II. 

JOHN  FOSTER. 

BY  MR.  D.  E.  SNOW,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Every  great  and  original  mind  is  the  property  of  the 
world.  Such  men  as  have  lived  before  us,  and  have  now 
gone  to  adorn  other  spheres,  have  left  behind  them  influences 
which  we  feel  to-day.  By  personal  impressions  made  on 
their  contemporaries  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us;  by 
the  printed  page,  on  which  lie  coiled  up  their  great  thoughts, 
and  over  which  their  emotions  still  glow,  they  live  and  act 
upon  us,  and  their  life  circulates  through  our  being.  Age 
and  country  are  of  no  account,  if  so  be  he  was  a  man  of 
great  mind  and  heart,  and  with  far-seeing  vision;  he  is  for 
us,  for  he  had  what  we  want,  and  saw  what  we  want  to  see. 

The  subject  of  this  article  did  not  draw  crowds  by  his 
eloquence,  like  Robert  Hall  and  Thomas  Chalmers;  he  was 
not  a  voluminous  and  brilliant  talker  like  Coleridge;  he  had 
not  an  attractive  and  fascinating  style  of  writing  like  Ma¬ 
caulay  or  Gibbon.  But  he  was  a  full  and  ready  talker  in 
social  life;  his  written  sentences  are  weighty  with  thought; 
he  had  a  strong  imagination,  and  a  native  and  highly  culti¬ 
vated  taste;  and  a  massiveness  of  character  which  impresses 
and  ennobles.  His  essays  and  letters,  and  critical  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  writings,  have  an  effect  to  broaden  and  deepen  the 
mind,  and  act  as  a  tonic  to  every  mind  put  into  communica¬ 
tion  with  his.  This  author  shows  his  greatness  in  part  by 
making  the  reader  feel  his  own  greatness  as  an  immortal 
being,  the  greatness  of  God,  and  of  the  universe,  of  which 
each  man  is  an  integral  part;  and  he  invests  every  object  in 
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nature,  and  every  event  in  history  which  has, a  bearing  upon 
our  present  and  future  well-being,  with  an  importance  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  destiny  of  the  individual  man. 

John  Foster  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  England, 
September  17th,  1770.  His  parents  were  of  strong  under¬ 
standing,  strict  integrity,  and  deep  piety.  His  father  followed 
the  joint  occupation  of  a  farmer  and  a  weaver.  The  son  in 
his  early  years  was  employed  at  home  a  portion  of  the  time 
in  weaving;  but  his  thoughts  and  imagination  were  so  active 
that  the  manufacturer  complained  of  the  quality  of  his  work, 
and  threatened  to  employ  him  no  more. 

He  was  naturally  reserved,  and  at  twelve  years  of  age 
his  manners  were  as  awkward  as  his  observ’ations  of  men  and 
things  were  profound  and  mature.  He  had  an  extremely 
sensitive  nature,  overflowing  with  .sentiment  and  emotion, 
yet  held  in  by  timidity  and  shyness.  His  imagination  tyran¬ 
nized  over  him,  peopling  the  house  with  objects  which  his 
mind  gathered  in  his  reading,  making  the  time  of  going  to 
bed  an  “  awful  season  of  each  day.”  He  was  very  fond  of 
natural  scenery,  and  the  very  words  “woods  and  forests” 
held  for  him  a  charm.  He  was  fond  of  reading,  and  Young’s 
“Night  Thoughts”  was  a  fav^orite  book.  His  tastes  were 
towards  what  is  great  in  nature  and  in  man,  and  the  heroic 
in  history  affected  him  deeply,  so  that  the  very  names  of 
great  heroes  had  a  peculiar  fascination  to  his  forming  mind. 

His  own  aspirations  and  his  father’s  ambition  pointed  to 
study  and  a  profession.  When  his  son  was  only  five  years 
old,  the  father  would  put  his  hand  on  his  head  and  say, 
“This  head  will  some  day  learn  Greek.”  Although  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  his  parents,  and  the  want  of  older  brothers 
and  sisters,  fostered  his  natural  reserve,  yet  the  religious  at¬ 
mosphere  of  his  home  was  very  salutary.  A  neighborhood 
meeting  was  held  weekly  at  his  father’s  house,  which  deeply 
impressed  his  mind.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  passed 
through  a  period  of  great  anxiety  on  account  of  sin,  and  found 
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peace  in  trusting  alone  in  Jesus.  At  seventeen  he  became  a 
member  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Hebden  Bridge.  Rev.  Dr. 
Fawcett,  his  pastor,  and  others,  observing  his  decided  talents, 
urged  him  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  he  was  “set  apart” 
by  special  religious  services  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Up  to  this  time  his  studies  had  been  pursued  at  home. 
He  now  entered  Brearley  Hall,  and  enjoyed  the  instruction 
of  Dr.  Fawcett.  Part  of  each  day  was  spent  in  assisting  his 
parents,  and  the  rest  devoted  to  diligent  study.  He  acquired 
slowly  and  with  labor,  but  thus  early  showed  the  care  in 
composition  which  was  afterward  rewarded  with  such  distin¬ 
guished  success.  One  method  employed  was  to  take  para¬ 
graphs  from  different  authors,  and  put  them  into  as  many 
forms  as  he  possibly  could.  He  read  favorite  authors  with 
great  care  and  attention.  In  general  literature,  voyages  and 
travels  delighted  him  most,  as  they  afforded  full  play  for  his 
lively  imagination.  He  loved  through  life  to  review  such 
books  for  the  press,  and  admitted  a  weakness  for  such  works 
expensively  illustrated,  and  chided  himself  for  yielding  so 
much  to  his  love  of  the  romantic  and  marvellous. 

While  at  Brearley  Hall  almost  his  only  recreation  was 
rambling  in  the  surrounding  woodlands.  This  harmonized 
with  his  peculiar  temperament.  He  once  persuaded  a  friend 
to  walk  with  him  by  the  river-side  all  night  that  he  might 
see  the  evening  change  into  night,  and  the  night  into  morn. 
He  once  went  off  in  a  heavy  shower  to  see  a  waterfall  in  the 
neighborhood,  saying  in  his  rapture,  “I  now  understand  the 
thing,  and  have  got  some  ideas  on  the  subject  with  which  I 
should  not  like  to  part.” 

His  habitual  characteristic  was  that  of  decision,  and  thus 
he  was  from  early  youth  being  qualified  to  write  so  power¬ 
fully  in  his  famous  essay  “On  Decision  of  Character.”  His 
spiritual  graces  were  largely  quickened  by  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  afflicted,  with  whom  he  con¬ 
versed  and  prayed. 
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He  entered  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  under  the 
presidency  of  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  the  founder  and  secretary 
of  the  “  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.”  He  was  nearly 
of  the  same  age  as  Foster,  and  the  relation  of  teacher  and 
pupil  soon  merged  into  that  of  intimate  friends,  who  during 
life  were  congenial  spirits,  each  enjoying  and  improving  the 
other. 

It  was  Foster’s  ambition  to  associate  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  those  who  were  superior  to  himself.  A  day  spent 
with  Hannah  More,  who  lived  with  her  four  sisters  about  two 
miles  from  Bristol,  he  very  Ynuch  enjoyed.  Her  piety  and 
beneficence  outshone  even  her  poetical  abilities.  Her  time 
was  mostly  spent  in  devising  and  executing  plans  of  doing 
good,  some  of  which  were  so  remarkable  as  to  have  the  air 
of  romance. 

Foster  spent,  at  this  period,  the  first  two  hours  and  a 
half  in  the  morning  in  devotional  reading  and  prayer.  He 
thought  a  diligent  and  pious  frame  of  mind  the  best  prepara¬ 
tion  for  an  understanding  of  the  Bible.  With  all  his  dignity 
of  mind,  and  aspirations  after  the  great  and  sublime  in  char¬ 
acter  and  attainment,  he  was  eminently  democratic  and  hum¬ 
ble. 

After  leaving  Bristol,  he  was  first  engaged  as  a  preacher 
to  a  small  Baptist  congregation  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  He 
afterwards  preached  in  Dublin.  In  both  instances  the  con¬ 
gregations  were  small,  and  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  in¬ 
spire  any  enthusiasm  in  the  new  work  of  stated  preaching. 
His  mind  and  temperament  seemed  much  more  adapted  to 
authorship,  and  plans  began  to  form  for  writing,  that  useful¬ 
ness  might  be  reached  in  a  way  more  congenial  to  him  than 
public  utterances. 

Being  himself  so  self-dependent,  and  feeling  little  the 
need  of  uniting  with  others  in  order  to  kindle  the  fire  on  his 
altar,  which  his  own  thoughts  lighted  and  fed,  he  undervalued 
the  relations  of  church-membership,  and  felt  averse  to  any- 
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thing  institutional  in  religion,  except  public  worship  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  This  feeling  was  strengthened  by  observing 
the  clashing  of  parties  in  contests  and  divisions  within  the 
local  churches,  and  different  divisions  of  the  great  church  at 
large.  While  not  lacking  the  highest  qualities  of  a  friend 
and  Christian  brother,  yet  he  was  not  one  to  have  his  dear 
five  hundred  friends. 

In  1797  he  became  the  minister  of  a  Baptist  church  at 
Chichester,  where  he  preached  for  two  and  a  half  years.  His 
favorite  place  of  meditation  was  in  the  chapel,  and  here,  by 
moonlight,  he  paced  to  and  fro,  wearing  the  bricks  perceptibly 
into  a  path  of  thought.  Notwithstanding  his  reserve,  he  set 
himself  resolutely  to  learn  the  art  of  conversation,  and  be¬ 
came  to  friends  a  lively,  versatile,  and  instructive  talker. 

In  1800  he  began  to  preach  in  a  small  village  near  Bris¬ 
tol.  It  was  while  here  he  met  for  the  first  time  Robert  Hall. 
He  would  make  long  excursions  across  the  country  for  forty 
or  fifty  miles,  to  visit  objects  of  interest.  Indolent  by  nature, 
he  spurred  his  mind  to  activity,  and  tried  to  attain  a  uniform 
energy.  He  was  fond  of  meditation  in  which  the  pensive 
and  sublime  mingled. 

On  recommendation  of  Robert  Hall,  he  obtained  a  set¬ 
tlement  at  Frome  in  1804.  It  was  while  he  resided  here 
that  the  “Essays”  which  have  made  his  name  great  were 
published.  They  originated  in  conversations  with  Miss  Maria 
Snook, — the  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married, — and  they 
were  addressed  to  her  as  letters.  Notwithstanding  the  care 
and  slowness  of  the  original  composition,  when  he  prepared 
his  manuscript  for  the  press,  every  paragraph,  and  almost 
every  sentence,  needed  remodelling,  and  he  tells  us  that  the 
revision  cost  about  as  much  mental  labor  as  the  original 
writing.  “  A  great  many  needless  words,  and  some  that  were 
too  fine,  have  been  sent  about  their  business.”  These  es¬ 
says  attracted  wide  attention,  and  second  and  third  editions 
were  called  for  and  published.  Of  Robert  Hall’s  review  of 
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them,  he  says  that  he  praised  too  much,  though  he  by  no 
means  omitted  to  censure.  In  1805  he  began  an  essay  on 
the  “  Improvement  of  Time,”  which  was  afterwards  published. 

On  account  of  a  disease  of  the  throat,  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  office  at  Frome,  but  continued  to  reside  there,  and 
devote  himself  to  literary  labor,  writing  review  articles  for 
the  Eclectic. 

Mr.  Foster  was  married  in  1808  to  Miss  Maria  Snook,  a 
very  amiable  and  accomplished  lady,  to  whom  his  essays 
had  been  addressed.  They  were  admirably  adapted  to  each 
other.  He  resumed  occasional  preaching  after  his  marriage, 
in  addition  to  his  literary  work.  He  loved  to  labor  in  desti¬ 
tute  districts  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  In  1815  he 
visited  Bristol,  and  heard  Robert  Hall  preach  several  times. 
Notwithstanding  his  somewhat  recluse  habits  before  mar¬ 
riage,  when  he  had  a  family  of  children  around  him  his  warm 
heart  seemed  to  burst  its  natural  and  scholarly  cerements. 

In  1820  his  essay  “On  Popular  Ignorance”  was  pub¬ 
lished.  A  few  months  after,  he  revised  it,  with  great  labor, 
for  a  second  edition.  He  contributed  frequently  to  the  Ec¬ 
lectic  Review^  and  wrote  an  introduction  to  Doddridge’s 
“Rise  and  Progress,”  which,  in  religious  effect,  has  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  of  his  writings. 

To  students  of  excessive  fancy,  ardent  sentiments,  roam¬ 
ing  thoughts,  and  romantic  propensities,  he  recommended 
mathematics ;  and  to  those  whose  imagination  and  senti¬ 
ments  are  not  developed,  the  classics.  He  enjoyed  social  con¬ 
verse  chiefly  as  a  means  of  mental  excitement.  “A  long’, 
stout,  evening’s  talk,  in  which  was  duly  intermingled  the  ani¬ 
mated  No!” 

He  took  great  interest  in  political  questions,  and  felt 
strongly.  The  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  enlisted  his  strong 
sympathies,  not  because  he  thought  the  papists  could  demand 
it  as  a  right, — for  he  held  that  popery  was  a  deadly  enemy 
to  the  state, — but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  state  of  Ire- 
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land,  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  expedient  to  give  them  the 
freedom  proposed.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1831  he  thought  was 
to  do  great  good,  though  his  highest  expectations  concerning 
it  were  not  realized.  While  admitting  the  great  good  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  established  church,  he  held  that  making  re¬ 
ligion  a  part  of  the  state  was  anti-Christian  in  theory,  and 
noxious  in  practice. 

In  1832  Mr.  Foster  met  the  great  affliction  of  his  life  in 
the  death  of  hiswdfe.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years  enjoying 
her  society  in  uninterrupted  happiness,  and  feeling  largely 
indebted  to  her  for  his  mental  improvement  as  well  as  social 
happiness,  this  separation  was  very  painful.  Her  intellect 
was  strong  and  correct,  and  for  refined  perception  and  depth 
of  reflective  feeling,  he  never  knew  her  equal.  At  her  unex¬ 
pected  departure  he  was  absent  from  her,  thinking  she  would 
survive  several  w’eeks  longer.  On  his  arrival  home,  he  found 
two  unopened  letters  of  his  own  to  her.  He  was  not  sure  he 
should  ever  open  them.  If  conventional  usage  had  not  come 
in  the  way,  his  preference  would  have  been  that  the  last  office 
should  be  performed  at  the  midnight  hour,  in  perfect  silence, 
and  with  no  attendance  beside  the  parties  immediately  inter¬ 
ested.  There  was  a  weight  on  his  heart  which  the  most 
friendly  human  hand  could  not  remove. 

About  this  time  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle  on  the  ballot,  advocating  its  adoption,  and 
showing  that  all  the  objections  urged  against  it  bear  against 
the  old  method  of  voting,  and  that  its  advantages  far  outweigh 
its  defects. 

In  1833  he  made  a  second  journey  into  North  Wales. 
The  loss  of  three  intimate  friends — Hall,  Anderson,  and 
Hughes — deeply  affected  his  mind.  For  nine  years  he  pre¬ 
pared  nothing  for  the  press  except  “Observations  on  Mr. 
Hall  as  a  Preacher,”  a  new  edition  of  his  “  Essays,”  and  a 
few  letters  to  the  Morning  Chronicle.  In  1837  his  name 
stood  on  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  Eclectic  Rezneiv,  but 
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he  wrote  for  it  only  occasionally.  He  closed  his  literary  labors 
in  1839.  His  last  appearance  in  public  was  in  June,  1843,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Baptist  College.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  24th,  1843,  he  took  to  his  room,  which  he  never  left. 

During  his  last  illness,  Mr.  h'oster  exhibited  his  peculiar 
traits  of  character,  in  his  patient  resignation  to  God’s  will, 
his  unselfish  regard  for  the  comfort  of  others,  and  his  unwill¬ 
ingness  that  his  sickness  should  tax  the  care  and  strength  of 
his  friends  except  in  a  moderate  degree.  He  impressively 
addressed  those  who  came  to  see  him,  and  seemed  supported 
and  comforted  by  a  firm  trust  in  Christ,  and  him  alone.  He 
enjoyed  hearing  the  Bible  and  some  other  books  read,  and 
for  the  last  few  days,  the  Bible  alone,  principally  from  the 
Psalms,  was  listened  to.  He  was  unwilling  to  have  any  one 
watch  with  him,  and  on  the  day  before  his  death  he  requested 
to  be  left  alone  during  the  afternoon  and  evening.  At  the 
hour  of  rest,  some  of  the  family  requested  the  privilege  of 
sitting  with  him  during  the  night,  but  he  declined.  The  aged 
servant  who  had  lived  with  him  for  thirty  years  went  to  his 
door  at  four  o’clock  the  next  morning  and  listened,  and  being 
satisfied  from  his  breathing  that  he  was  asleep,  did  not  go  in. 
At  six  o’clock  she  went  again,  and  hearing  no  sound,  went 
in,  and  found  that  he  had  passed  away.  His  arms  were 
gently  extended,  and  his  countenance  was  as  tranquil  as  that 
of  a  person  in  a  peaceful  sleep.  He  had  gone  into  that  state 
of  which  he  said:  “The  nearer  I  approach  by  advancing  age 
to  the  grand  experiment,  the  more  inquisitive — I  might  say, 
the  more  restlessly  inquisitive — I  become  respecting  that 
other  place  and  state  of  our  existence.” 

When  a  great  thinker  and  writer  passes  away,  a  deep 
interest  attaches  to  the  place  where  he  lived  and  wrought, 
and  we  like  to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  his  surroundings 
when  he  thought  and  wrote.  We  have  a  description  of  Mr. 
P'oster’s  study  in  his  own  words: — 
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“  I  am  sitting  alone  in  my  long  garret,  in  which  I  spend  a  considerable 
part  of  every  day,  excepting  the  days  on  which  I  go  out  to  preach.  Here  I 
have  a  little  fire,  and,  excepting  along  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  room  is 
crowded  and  loaded  with  papers  and  books,  intermingled  with  dust  that  is 
never  swept  away,  .\long  this  middle  space  of  the  floor  I  walk  backward  and 
forward  as  much  as  several  hours  every  day,  for  I  cannot  make  much  of  think¬ 
ing  and  composing  without  walking  about,  a  habit  that  I  learnt  early  in  my 
musing  life.  Formerly  I  used  to  walk  about  the  fields  for  hours  together, 
indulging  imaginations  and  reflections.  .  .  .  Since  I  came  to  this  village,  I 
walked  in  the  fields  in  this  way  comparatively  but  little:  this  garret  has  served 
me  instead.  I  have  been  more  in  habits  of  such  kind  of  study  as  required  to 
have  books  and  pens  at  hand.  But,  nevertheless,  I  probably  walk  not  much 
less  than  I  did  when  I  was  in  the  open  air.  It  would  be  a  marvellous  number 
of  miles  if  it  could  be  computed  how  far  I  have  walked  cn  this  floor.  It  would 
be  a  length  that  would  reach  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  If  all  my  mus¬ 
ing  walks  since  I  was  twenty  years  old  could  be  computed  together,  it  would 
not  unlikely  be  a  length  that  would  go  several  times  around  the  globe.” 

Of  authorship,  style,  and  books,  he  says: — 

“  How  little  a  reader  can  do  justice  to  the  labors  of  an  author  unless  him¬ 
self  also  were  an  author.  How  often  I  have  spent  the  whole  day  in  adjusting 
two  or  three  sentences  amidst  a  perplexity  about  niceties  which  would  be  far 
too  impalpable  to  be  ever  comprehended  by  the  greatest  number  of  readers. 
All  my  considerations  about  langu<age  have  resulted  in  an  aversion  to  the  foi- 
mal,  square-built  style  so  different  from  the  easy  and  admirable  style  of  Bo- 
lingbroke.  Once  more  I  tell  you  to  become  a  reviewer.  It  will  fling  your 
diction  into  variety  and  freedom.  It  is  the  best  writing  discipline  in  the 
world.  You  must  not  think  of  leaving  this  dusty  planet  without  first  writing 
a  valuable  and  fine  book  or  two,  but  in  order  to  do  this  you  must  get  more 
freedom  of  diction,  and  this  reviewing  is  the  very  thing.  That  excellence 
which  you  praised  in  Hall’s  style,  and  which  he  has  in  a  very  high  degree,  of 
making  brief,  strong  sentences,  completing  the  sense  in  each,  is  sometimes 
carried  to  a  fault.  In  this  quality  of  writing  we  are  all  beaten  hollow  by  the 
old  workmen,  such  as  Hooker,  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  He  makes,  in  some.places, 
laconic  propositions  in  succession  which  are  quite  independent  of  one  another, 
but  which  ought  to  have  been  contrived  into  a  texture.  I  am  strongly  in¬ 
clined  to  think  this  said  Jeremy  is  the  most  completely  eloquent  writer  in  our 
language.  There  is  a  most  manly  and  graceful  ease  and  freedom  in  his  com¬ 
position,  while  a  strong  intellect  is  working  logically  through  every  para¬ 
graph,  while  all  manner  of  beautiful  images  continually  fall  in  as  by  felicitous 
accident.  Reading  such  authors  tends  to  make  one  shrink  from  the  thought 
of  printing.  I  literally  never  write  a  letter,  or  a  page,  or  paragr.aph,  for  print¬ 
ing,  without  an  effort  which  I  feel  a  pointed  repugnance  to  make.  My  princi¬ 
ple  of  proceeding  was  to  treat  not  a  page,  sentence,  or  word,  with  the  smallest 
ceremony;  but  to  hack,  twist,  split,  turn,  pull  up  by  the  roots,  or  practise  any 
other  severity  on  whatever  I  did  not  like.  I  dare  say  I  could  point  out  scores 
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of  sentences,  each  one  of  which  has  cost  me  several  hours  of  the  utmost  exer¬ 
tion  of  my  mind  to  put  it  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  stands.  Pascal’s  style 
is  an  admirable  example  for  a  simple,  direct,  vital,  manner  of  expression.” 

“  Are  the  powers  of  human  language  limited  by  any  other  bonds  than 
those  which  limit  the  mind’s  powers  of  conception?  ” 

“  Few  have  been  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  importance  of  that  economy 
in  reading  which  selects  almost  exclusively  the  very  first  order  of  books.  Why 
should  a  man,  except  for  some  special  reason,  read  a  very  inferior  book,  at  the 
very  time  when  he  might  be  reading  one  of  the  highest  order?  A  man  of 
ability,  for  the  chief  of  his  reading,  should  select  such  works  as  he  feels  be¬ 
yond  his  own  power  to  have  produced.  What  can  other  books  do  for  him  but 
waste  his  time,  and  augment  his  vanity?  Reading  books  of  travel  supplies 
the  most  valuable  assistance  to  thought,  and  the  most  striking  and  useful  illus¬ 
trations  to  religious  and  moral  teachers,  whether  in  preaching  or  writing. 
Remarkable  facts  pertinently  introduced  will  sometimes  produce  a  striking 
effect:  they  awaken  attention,  which  is  itself  no  small  matter.” 

‘‘  The  thing  most  in  my  mind  at  this  instant  is,  chagrin,  vexation,  morti¬ 
fication,  self-accusation,  for  a  chief  folly  of  my  life,  having  bought  so  many 
books,  which  are  looking  insultingly  at  me  from  their  crowded  shelves  all 
around  the  room.” 

Mr.  Foster  had  a  very  high  appreciation  of  the  gifts  of 
other  men,  and  looked  up  with  admiration  to  those  who  were 
his  superiors.  He  writes  thus: — 

‘‘I  was  two  or  three  times  in  Robert  Hall’s  company,  and  heard  him 
preach  once.  I  am  any  one’s  rival  in  admiring  him.  In  some  remarkable 
manner,  everything  about  him,  everything  he  does  or  says,  is  instinct  with 
power,  Jupiter  seems  to  emanate  in  his  attitude,  gesture,  look,  and  tone  of 
voice.  Even  a  common  sentence,  when  he  utters  one,  seems  to  tell  how  much 
more  he  can  do.  His  intellect  is  peculiarly  potential,  and  his  imagination 
robes,  without  obscuring,  the  colossal  form  of  his  mind. 

‘‘  The  last  sermon  I  heard  him  preach,  which  dwelt  much  on  the  topic  of 
living  in  vain,  made  a  more  powerful  impression  on  my  mind  than,  I  think, 
any  one  I  ever  heard.  And  this  was  not  simply  from  its  being  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  sermon  unquestionably  that  1  ever  heard,  or  probably  ever  shall  hear  ; 
but  from  the  solemn  and  alarming  truth  which  it  urged  and  pressed  on  the 
conscience,  with  the  force  of  a  tempest.  I  suppose  every  intelligent  person 
has  the  impression  in  hearing  him  that  he  surpasses  every  other  preacher 
probably  in  the  whole  world.  In  the  largest  congregation  there  is  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  stillness  and  silence  while  he  is  preaching,  partly  indeed  owing  to  his 
having  a  weak,  low  voice,  though  he  is  a  strong,  large-built  man,  but  very 
much  owing  to  that  commanding  power  of  his  mind  which  holds  all  other 
minds  in  captivity  while  within  reach  of  his  voice.  He  has  no  tricks  of  art 
and  oratory,  no  studied  gesticulations,  no  ranting,  no  pompous  declamation. 
His  eloquence  is  the  mighty  power  of  spirit,  throwing  out  a  rapid  series  of 
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thoughts, — explanatory,  argumentative,  brilliant,  pathetic,  or  sublime, — some¬ 
times  all  of  them  together, — and  the  whole  manner  is  simple,  rational,  grave, 
sometimes  cool,  often  impetuous  and  ardent.  I  le  seems  always  to  have  a  com¬ 
plete  dominion  over  the  subject  on  which  he  is  dwelling,  and  over  the  subjects 
on  every  side  to  which  he  adverts  for  illustration.  He  has  the  same  pre¬ 
eminent  power  in  his  ordinary  conversation  as  in  his  preaching.  What  a  very 
deplorable  thing  it  is  that  he  has  not  written  a  great  number  of  volumes;  he 
would  then  have  instructed  and  delighted  to  the  end  of  time.  Does  he  ever 
intend  to  write  anything?  He  will  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  sinners  of 
his  time  if  he  do  not.” 

“  Here  one  recollects  that  prince  of  magicians,  Coleridge,  whose  mind  is 
clearly  more  original  and  illimitable  than  Hall’s.  Coleridge  is  indeed  some¬ 
times  less  perspicuous  and  impressive  by  the  distance  at  which  his  mental 
operations  are  carried  on.  Hall  works  his  enginery  close  by  you,  so  as  to  en¬ 
danger  your  being  caught  and  torn  by  some  of  the  wheels.  The  eloquent 
Coleridge  sometimes  retires  into  a  sublime  mysticism  of  thought :  he  robes 
himself  in  moonlight.  In  Coleridge  you  saw  one  of  the  highest  class  of  human 
beings  with  respect  to  combination  of  talent.  I  could  not  conveniently  hear 
more  than  one  of  his  lectures,  but  it  was  a  still  higher  luxury  to  hear  him  talk 
as  much  as  would  have  been  two  or  three  lectures.  One  is  forced  often  to  un¬ 
dergo  severe  labor  in  the  endeavor  to  understand  him,  his  thinking  is  of  so 
surpassingly  original  and  abstracted  a  kind.  This  is  the  case  often,  even  in 
his  recital  of  facts,  as  that  recital  is  continually  mixed  with  some  subtile  spec¬ 
ulation.  His  mind  contains  an  astonishing  mass  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge, 
while  in  his  power  and  manner  of  putting  it  to  use,  he  displays  more  of  what 
we  mean  by  the  term  genius  than  any  mortal  I  ever  saw,  or  ever  expected  to 
sec.” 

“  Burke’s  sentences  are  pointed  at  the  end, — instinct  with  pungent  sense 
to  the  last  syllable.” 

“  Brougham  stands  forth  the  foremost  man  in  all  the  world  for  fierce, 
vengeful,  irresistible,  assault.” 

“  The  work  of  Gibbon  excites  my  utmost  admiration  ;  not  so  much  by 
the  immense  learning  and  industry  which  it  displays,  as  by  the  commanding 
intellect,  the  keen  sagacity,  apparent  on  almost  every  page.  The  admiration 
of  his  ability  extends  even  to  his  manner  of  showing  his  hatred  of  Christianity, 
which  is  exquisitely  subtle  and  acute,  and  adapted  to  do  very  great  mischief, 
even  where  there  is  not  the  smallest  avowal  of  hostility.” 

“  From  what  I  have  seen  thus  far  of  Charles  Leslie,  I  doubt  if  there  be  in 
our  language  a  theological  writer  of  greater  talents  in  the  field  of  argument. 
I  am  gratified  in  the  extreme  degree  by  his  most  decisive  reasonings  against 
tlie  deists.” 

In  common  with  all  great  minds,  Mr.  Foster  had  high 
aspirations  from  early  life,  and  his  estimation  of  what  the 
mind  might  become  and  accomplish,  is  lofty  and  noble: — 
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“  I  cannot  doubt  the  possibility  of  becoming  greatly  wise  and  greatly  good. 

I  despise  mediocrity.  I  wish  to  kindle  with  the  ardor  of  genius.  Heaven  is 
the  proper  region  of  sublimity.  Intimate  communion  with  the  Deity  will  in¬ 
vest  us,  like  Moses,  with  a  celestial  radiance.  My  object  shall  be  through  life 
the  greatest  good,  and  I  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  seek  it  in  any  line  that  ap¬ 
pears  most  promising,  and  so  to  change  one  line  for  another,  when  another 
more  advantageous  presents  itself.  Reason  dictates  not  that  superstitious  no¬ 
tion  that  when  you  have  applied  yourself  to  one  engagement  you  must  at  all 
events  adhere  to  it  in  life  and  death.  I  resolve  to  vierit  respect  wherever  I 
am,  and  then  I  shall  at  least  possess  my  oum.  I  have  lost  all  taste  for  the  light 
and  gay  ;  rather  I  never  had  any  such  taste.  I  turn  disgusted  and  contemptu¬ 
ous  from  insipid  and  shallow  folly,  to  lave  in  the  stream,  the  tide  of  deeper 
sentiments.  How  enviable  the  situation, — to  feel  the  transition  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  world  into  one’s  own  capacious  mind,  like  quitting  a  narrow,  con¬ 
fined  valley,  and  entering  on  diversified,  and  almost  boundless  plains.  If  this 
felicity  were  mine,  I  might*be  equally  unconcerned  to  obtain  or  recollect  the 
news  of  the  time.  Nothing  can  so  effectually  expand  the  mind  as  the  views 
which  religion  presents;  for  the  views  of  religion  partake  of  the  magnitude 
and  glory  of  that  Being  from  whom  religion  proceeds.  Oh  !  I  pant  for  a 
grand  revolution  in  all  my  soul  and  character.  I  wish  for  a  sacred  zeal,  for 
devotional  habits,  and  a  useful  life.  I  fervently  invoke  the  influences  of 
heaven  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  gospel  may  take  possession  of  all  my  soul, 
and  give  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to  my  practical  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
the  Messiah.  One  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  genius  is,  the  power  of 
lighting  its  own  fire.  Genius  hails  its  few  brothers  with  a  most  fraternal 
warmth.  How  much  it  takes  to  grow  how  little  !  Millions  of  valuable  thoughts, 

I  suppose,  have  passed  through  my  mind.  How  often  has  my  conscience  ad¬ 
monished  me  !  How  many  thousands  of  pious  resolutions  !  How  all  nature 
has  preached  to  me!  How  day  and  night,  and  solitude  and  the  social  scenes, 
and  the  books  and  the  Bible,  and  the  omnipresent  God,  have  all  concurred  to 
instruct  me  !  And  behold  the  miserable  result  of  all.  I  am  endeavoring  to 
examine  every  object  with  the  keenest  investigation,  conscious  that  this  is  the 
best  of  all  methods  for  obtaining  knowledge  fresh  and  original.” 

“One  is  not  one’s  genuine  self;  one  does  not  disclose  all  one’s  self  to 
those  with  whom  one  has  no  intimate  sympathy.  One  is  therefore  several  suc¬ 
cessive,  and  apparently  different,  characters  according  to  the  gradation  of  the 
faculties  and  qualities  of  those  one  associates  with.  I  am  like  one  of  those 
boxes  I  have  seen  enclosing  several  other  boxes  of  similar  form,  though  lessen¬ 
ing  size.  The  person  with  whom  I  have  least  congeniality  sees  only  the  outer¬ 
most  ;  another  person  has  something  more  interesting  in  his  character,  he  sees 
the  next  box ;  another  sees  still  an  inner  one ;  but  the  friend  of  my  heart  alone, 
with  whom  I  have  a  full  sympathy,  sees  disclosed  the  inmost  of  all.” 

A  characteristic  of  original  minds  is  that  so  many  of 
their  thoughts  are  quotable.  Being  terse  and  pithy,  they  are 
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easily  used,  and  interpret  the  unexpressed  thoughts  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  men.  Our  author  was  eminently  one  of  this  class: — 

“  Whenever  a  man  prays  aright,  he  forgets  the  philosophy  of  it,  and  feels 
as  if  his  supplications  really  would  make  a  difference  in  the  determination  and 
conduct  of  the  Deity.” 

“One  short,  pathetic  supplication  to  Him,  will  be  of  more  value  to  the 
mind  than  all  the  rhapsodies  that  the  enthusiasts  of  nature  ever  uttered,  and 
the  reveries  that  poets  ever  dreamed.” 

“  Music  powerfully  re-enforces  any  passion  which  the  mind  is  at  the  time 
indulging,  or  to  which  it  is  predisposed.” 

“The  Being  that  gives  beauty  to  the  earth  and  grandeur  to  the  sky,  is 
well  able  to  sustain  those  souls  that  are  more  estimable  in  his  regard  than  the 
whole  material  creation.” 

“  But  sweet  Nature  !  I  have  communed  with  her  with  inexpressive  lux¬ 
ury;  I  have  almost  worshipped  her.  A  flower,  a  tree,  a  bird,  a  fly,  has  been 
enough  to  kindle  a  delightful  train  of  ideas  and  emotions,  and  sometimes  to 
elevate  the  mind  to  sublime  conceptions.” 

“  May  we  consider  each  night  as  the  tomb  of  the  departed  day,  and,  seri¬ 
ously  leaning  over  it,  read  the  inscription  written  by  conscience,  of  its  character 
and  exit.” 

“  The  heaven  of  stars  seems  the  grand  portico  into  that  infinity  in  which 
the  incomprehensible  Being  resides.” 

[To  one  out  of  health  he  wishes]  “the  brilliance  of  the  morning,  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  evening,  the  beauties  of  the  field,  and  the  songs  of  the  grove, 
bring  you  their  whole  tribute  of  luxury,  which  tribute  they  bring  only  to 
health.” 

“  Bird,  ’t  is  pity  such  a  delicious  note  should  be  silenced  by  winter,  death, 
and  above  all,  annihilation.  I  do  not,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  all  those  lit¬ 
tle  spirits  of  melody  are  but  the  snuff  of  the  grand  taper  of  life,  the  mere  vapor 
of  existence  to  vanish  forever.” 

“  Whenever  we  appear  as  if  we  thought  ourselves  too  dignified  or  too  wise 
to  converse  and  be  familiar,  occasionally  at  least,  with  the  meanest  and  most 
ignorant,  we  shall  betray  ourselves  into  the  enemy’s  hands.” 

“  The  fundamental  principle  of  dissent  is,  that  the  religion  of  Christ  ought 
to  be  left  to  make  its  way  among  mankind  in  the  greatest  possible  simplicity, 
by  its  own  truth  and  excellence,  and  that  it  cannot,  without  fatal  injury  to  that 
pure  simplicity,  that  character  of  being  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world,  be  taken 
into  the  schemes  and  political  arrangements  of  monarchs  and  statesmen,  and 
implicated  with  all  the  secular  interests,  intrigues,  and  passions.” 

“  Some  people’s  sensibilities  are  a  mere  bundle  of  aversions.'''' 

“  Fine  sensibilities  are,  like  woodbines,  delightful  luxuries  of  beauty  to 
twine  round  a  solid,  upright  stem  of  understanding.” 

“  I  have  noticed  the  curious  fact  of  the  difference  of  the  effect  of  what 
other  people’s  children  do,  and  one’s  own.  In  the  situation  I  have  formerly 
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been  in,  any  great  noise  and  racket  of  children  would  have  extremely  incom¬ 
moded  me,  if  I  wanted  to  read,  think,  or  write ;  but  I  never  mind  as  to  any 
such  matter  of  convenience  how  much  din  is  made  by  these  brats,  if  it  is  not 
absolutely  in  the  room  where  I  am  at  work.  When  I  am  with  them,  I  am  apt 
to  make  them,  and  join  in  making  them,  make  a  still  bigger  tumult,  and  noise, 
so  that  their  mother  sometimes  complains  that  we  all  want  whipping  together.” 

[Concerning  an  extremely  depraved  child  he  says:]  “  I  never  saw  so  much 
essence  of  devil  put  in  so  small  a  vessel.” 

“Nature  has  no  gales,  no  beauties,  no  influences,  to  transform  the  de¬ 
praved  mind.  The  benignant  skies,  the  living  verdure,  the  hues  of  flowers, 
the  notes  of  birds,  have  no  power  on  selfish  and  malignant  passions,  on  invet¬ 
erate  evil  habits,  on  ingratitude  and  hostility  against  God.” 

“  All  pleasure  must  be  bought  at  the  price  of  pain  ;  the  difference  between 
false  pleasure  and  true  is  just  this:  for  the  true,  the  price  is  paid  before  you 
enjoy  it;  for  the  false,  after  you  enjoy  it.” 

“  It  appears  to  me  that  little  is  accomplished,  because  but  little  is  vigor¬ 
ously  attempted  ;  and  that  but  little  is  attempted,  because  difficulties  are  mag¬ 
nified.  Perhaps  perseverance  has  been  the  radical  principle  of  every  truly  great 
character.” 

[He  describes  a  happy  man  thus:]  ‘‘  Is  pleasure  willing  to  keep  her  assig¬ 
nations  with  thee,  equally  in  an  open  cow  house  and  a  decorated  parlor?  Dost 
thou  behold  goodness,  though  accompanied  with  vulgarity,  with  complai¬ 
sance  ;  and  baseness,  though  arrayed  in  elegance,  with  disgust  ?  Dost  thou 
behold  inferior  talents  without  vanity,  and  superior  ones  without  envy? 
Whilst  thou  art  diffusing  gay  pleasure  through  thy  social  circle,  and  receiving 
pleasure  from  it,  is  thy  cheerfulness  undamped  when  thou  observest  Death 
drawing  a  chair,  and  taking  a  pl.ace  among  the  company  ?  Let  the  windows 
of  thy  soul,  like  the  windows  of  a  house,  not  disclose  everything  within,  but 
at  the  same  time,  admit  notices  of  everything  without." 

“One  object  of  life  should  be  to  accumulate  a  great  number  of  grand 
questions  to  be  asked  and  resolved  in  eternity.  W'e  now  ask  the  sage,  the 
genius,  the  philosopher,  the  divine, — none  can  tell ;  but  we  will  open  our  se¬ 
ries  to  other  respondents, — we  will  ask  angels — God.” 

“When  we  were  remarking  that  vanity  was  confined  to  no  station,  Mr. 
H.  told  me  he  knew  a  man  who  used  to  break  stones  in  the  road,  who  was  vain 
in  a  very  high  degree  of  his  excellence  in  this  department :  ‘  he  would  break  a 
load  of  stones  with  any  man  in  England.’  A  chimney  sweeper  indulged  in 
the  same  boast  of  superiority,  with  great  self-complacency.” 

“  God  is  sure  to  take  especial  care  of  those  who  are  comparatively  soon  to 
be  with  him  in  heaven.” 

”  What  a  superlatively  grand  and  consoling  idea  is  that  of  Death  !  With¬ 
out  this  radiant  idea,  this  delightful  morning  star,  indicating  that  the  luminary 
of  eternity  is  going  to  rise,  life  would,  to  my  view,  darken  into  midnight  mel¬ 
ancholy.  Thanks  to  that  gospel  which  opens  the  vision  of  an  endless  life, 
and  thanks  above  all,  to  that  Saviour-Friend  who  has  promised  to  conduct  all 
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the  faithful  through  the  sacred  trance  of  death  into  scenes  of  paradise  and 
everlasting  delight.” 

“If  we  had  the  full,  deliberate  consciousness  of  a  due  preparation  for  the 
other  life,  there  would  require  an  effort,  a  repressive  effort  of  submission  to  the 
divine  disposal,  to  prevent  a  rising  impatience  of  the  soul  to  escape  from  this 
dark  and  sinful  w’orld,  and  go  out  on  the  sublime  adventure.” 

Of  all  Mr.  Foster’s  letters,  none  have  attracted  so  much 
attention,  and  elicited  so  much  controversy,  as  the  one  written 
to  a  young  minister  on  “  Future  Punishment.”  Although 
Mr.  Foster,  in  his  early  ministerial  life,  was  inclined  strongly 
to  Arianism,  he  afterward  settled  down  into  a  deeper  experi¬ 
ence  of  divine  grace,  and  a  clear  and  scriptural  apprehension 
of  the  truths  of  the  evangelical  system.  On  depravity,  regen¬ 
eration,  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  atonement,  his  views  were 
clear  and  strong,  and  his  piety  deep  and  unquestionable;  but 
on  future  eternal  punishment  he  had  long  cherished  doubts. 

These  doubts  did  not  arise  from  the  want  of  scriptural 
proof  of  the  doctrine,  for  he  tells  us  in  the  letter  that  “  the 
language  of  Scripture  is  formidably  strong  ;  so  strong,  that  it 
must  be  an  argument  of  extreme  cogency  that  would  author¬ 
ize  a  limited  interpretation.” 

He  lays  no  stress  at  all  on  dubious  passages  which  are 
often  quoted  as  favoring  restoration  ;  but  rests  solely  on  what 
he  calls  the  “moral  argument,”  that  which  comes  in  the  stu¬ 
pendous  idea  of  eternity.  He  had  an  extremely  sensitive  na¬ 
ture,  and  a  peculiar  shrinking  from  suffering,  even  in  an  animal 
or  insect,  and  a  temperament  inclining  him  to  dwell  morbidly 
on  the  darker  shades  of  human  life.  With  such  a  nature,  and 
with  his  tremendous  power  of  reflection  directed  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  the  ages  of  eternity  as  they  rolled  in  upon  him  intermi¬ 
nably,  the  brevity  of  an  earthly  life,  the  comparative  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  a  sinner  compared  with  the  Being  against  whom  he 
sinned,  the  infinite  benevolence  of  the  Creator  and  Redeemer, 
and  the  comparatively  few  out  of  the  millions  of  earth  who 
were  practically  reached  by  the  gospel, — all  this  formed  to  his 
mind  a  moral  argument  which  blunted  the  force  of  the  con- 
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siderations  which  at  other  times  he  deeply  felt,  viz.,  the  evil 
of  sin,  the  sense  of  justice  which  demands  a  commensurate 
punishment,  and  the  plain  declarations  of  God  in  the  Bible. 

From  all  we  know  of  Mr.  Foster’s  belief  and  experience, 
we  incline  to  think  he  only  strongly  hoped  that  God  would 
find  some  way  of  restoring  all  men  to  holiness  and  happiness, 
while  against  that  hope  were  arrayed  most  formidable  obsta¬ 
cles  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remove. 

This  letter  on  eternal  punishment  is  very  fairly  consid¬ 
ered  and  answered  by  Rev\  Dr.  Leonard  Woods. ^ 

Mr.  Foster’s  domestic  life  was  of  the  happiest  kind,  and 
the  loss  of  his  wife  brings  out  to  view  the  wealth  of  appre¬ 
ciation  and  affection  which  he  entertained  for  her,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  which  is  very  touching,  and  will  find  a  response  in 
many  an  afflicted  heart. 

“  Cold  as  you  pronounce  me,  I  should  prefer  the  deep,  animated  affection 
of  one  person  whom  I  could  entirely  love,  to  all  the  tribute  fame  could  levy 
within  the  amplest  circuit  of  her  flight.  You  know  who  is  the  centre  of  that 
circle  ;  near  enough  to  her  I  have  constantly  felt  as  if  I  could  pass  an  age  away 
without  ever  being  tired.” 

‘‘  I  most  entirely  believe  that  no  man  on  earth  has  a  wife  more  fondly 
affectionate,  more  anxious  to  promote  his  happiness,  or  more  dependent  for 
her  own  on  his  tenderness  for  her.  In  the  greatest  number  of  opinions,  feel¬ 
ings,  and  concerns,  we  find  ourselves  perfectly  agreed ;  and  when  anything 
occurs  on  which  our  judgments  and  dispositions  differ,  we  find  we  can  discuss 
the  subject  without  violating  tenderness,  or  in  the  least  losing  each  other’s  es¬ 
teem,  even  for  a  moment.” 

“I  have  returned  hither,  but  have  an  utter  repugnance  to  say  returned  home; 
that  name  is  applicable  no  longer.  The  melancholy  fact  is,  that  my  beloved, 
inestimable,  companion  has  left  me.  It  comes  upon  me — in  evidence,  how 
varied  and  sad  !  And  yet,  for  a  moment,  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not 
realize  it  as  true.  There  is  something  that  seems  to  say.  Can  it  be  that  I  shall 
see  her  no  more,  that  I  shall  still,  one  day  after  another,  find  she  is  not  here, 
that  her  affectionate  voice  and  look  will  never  accost  me ;  the  kind  grasp  of 
her  hand  never  more  be  felt ;  that  when  I  would  be  glad  to  consult  her,  make 
an  observation  to  her,  address  to  her  some  expression  of  love,  call  her  ‘  my 
dear  wife,’  as  I  have  done  so  many  thousand  times,  it  will  be  in  vain,  she  is 
not  here?  Several  times  a  momentary  suggestion  of  thought  has  been,  as  one 
and  another  circumstance  has  occurred,  ’  I  will  tell  Maria  of  this.’  Even  this 

^  See  his  Works,  VoL  iii.  pp.  279-307. 
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very  day  as  I  parted  with  Dr.  Stetson,  who  out  of  pure  kindness  accompanied 
me  a  long  stage  on  the  road,  there  was  actually  for  a  transient  instant  a  lapse 
of  mind  into  the  idea  of  telling  her  how  very  kind  he  had  been.  I  have  not 
suffered,  nor  expect  to  feel,  any  overwhelming  emotions,  any  violent  excesses 
of  grief ;  what  I  expect  to  feel  is,  a  long  repetition  of  pensive  monitions  of 
my  irreparable  loss ;  that  the  painful  truth  will  speak  itself  to  me  again,  and 
still  again,  in  long  succession,  often  in  solitary  reflection  (in  which  I  feel  the 
most),  and  often  as  objects  come  in  my  sight,  or  circumstances  arise,  which 
have  some  association  with  her  who  is  gone.  The  things  which  belonged  to 
her  with  a  personal  appropriation  ;  things  which  she  used  or  particularly  val¬ 
ued  ;  things  which  she  had  given  me,  or  I  had  given  her ;  her  letters  or  my 
own  to  her  ;  the  corner  of  the  chamber  where  I  knew  she  used  to  pray  ;  her 
absence — unalterable  absence — at  the  hour  of  family  worship,  of  social  read¬ 
ing,  of  the  domestic  table  ;  her  no  more  being  in  her  place  to  receive  me  on 
my  return  home  from  occasional  absence  ;  the  thought  of  what  she  would  have 
said,  or  how  she  w'ould  have  acted,  on  subjects  or  occasions  that  came  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  the  remembrance  how  she  did  speak  or  act  in  similar  instances; — all 
such  things  as  these  will  renew  the  pensive  emotions,  and  tell  me  still  again 
what  I  have  lost, — what  that  was,  and  how  great  its  value,  which  the  sovereign 
Disposer  has  in  his  unerring  wisdom  taken  away.  I  should,  and  would  be,  thank¬ 
ful  for  having  been  indulged  with  the  possession  so  long.  Certainly,  neither 
of  us  w’ould,  if  such  an  exception  mii^ht  be  made  to  an  eternal  law,  recall  our 
dear  departed  companions  from  their  possession  of  that  triumph  over  sin,  and 
sorrow,  and  death,  to  which  they  have  been  exalted.  However  great  our  depri¬ 
vation,  how  transcendently  greater  is  their  advancement  in  the  condition  of 
existence  !  .\nd  we  should  be  unworthy  to  be  loved  by  them  still,  as  I  trust 
that  even  at  this  very  hour  we  are,  if  we  could  for  a  moment  entertain  such  a 
wish.” 

No  one  can  rise  from  the  appreciative  study  of  the  life 
and  character  of  John  Foster  without  becoming  a  better 
and  stronger  man.  He  has  seen  a  luminary  whose  light 
shall  not  dim,  nor  its  power  wane. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

SOME  FALLACIES  IN  THE  VIEWS  OF  JOHN 
FOSTER  UPON  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT. 

BV  THE  REV.  GEORGE  R.  LEAVITT,  D.  D.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Any  matured  views  of  a  writer  so  cautious  and  so  exact 
and  elaborate  as  John  P'oster  deserve  more  than  ordinary  at¬ 
tention.  This  is  true  of  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  Future 
Punishment.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  reaction  of  his  mind 
from  his  inherited  religious  opinions,  he  tended  to  reject  the 
deity  of  Christ  and  to  adopt  concerning  his  person  and  word 
the  Arian  speculations.  It  is  known  also  that  he  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  future  eternal  punishment,  and  taught  that  it  is 
safe  to  hold  that  God  will  not  eternally  punish  human  sin.  His 
views  are  most  fully  elaborated  in  the  letter,  numbered  219  in 
his  published  correspondence,  which  was  addressed  to  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  correspondent,  Rev.  Edward  White,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  of  inquiries  and  objections  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment.  This  letter  states  the  view  of  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter  with  great  clearness,  and  with  great  variety  of  illustration. 
A  single  objection  is  presented  with  the  utmost  force,  viz., 
that  while  sin  deserves  punishment,  eternity  of  punishment  is 
disproportionate  to  the  sin  of  a  creature  so  limited  in  his  un¬ 
derstanding  as  man.  The  discussion  is  based  upon  consider¬ 
ations  of  reason.  While  it  is  admitted  that  the  statements  of 
the  Scriptures  are  formidable,  the  argument  docs  not  proceed 
on  scriptural  grounds.  The  aim  is  to  show  how  c.xceedingly 
limited  the  average  man  is  in  his  capacity  to  apprehend  such 
a  metaphysical  conception  as  eternity,  how  inadeiiuately  it 
has  been  revealed  to  us,  even  in  the  Bible,  or  by  any  in  forma- 
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tion,  and  how  inconceivably  awful  is  the  idea  of  an  unlimited 
duration  of  punishment.  No  person  can  read  this  thoughtful 
essay  without  realizing,  underneath  all  the  ingenious  elabora¬ 
tion  of  its  literary  form,  the  intense  earnestness  of  the  great 
essayist.  He  will  detect,  also,  the  marks  of  that  morbid 
imagination  which  furnished  a  lifelong  irritation  and  torment 
to  a  man  so  delicately  organized,  early  broken  in  health,  so 
painfully  sensitive  to  sentimental  impressions,  and  whose  ad¬ 
mirable  essays  indicate,  here  and  there,  the  corrosion  of  mind 
produced  by  early  and  long-continued  failures  and  disap¬ 
pointments  in  his  chosen  profession  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

It  will  not  be  a  difficult  task,  I  believe,  to  point  out  fal¬ 
lacies  in  the  ingenious  and  powerful  arguments  of  Mr.  Foster, 
whose  outline  has  been  so  well  sketched  by  Mr.  Snow. 

The  considerations  now  to  be  named,  if  not  particularly 
new,  are  pertinent,  and  to  some  may  be  suggestive  and  help¬ 
ful.  It  may  well  be,  in  these  times  of  ferment  of  opinion  and 
religious  unrest,  that  many  thoughtful  persons,  including  men 
of  Mr.  Foster’s  own  profession,  the  Christian  rriinistry,  have 
doubts  and  questions  concerning  the  eternity  of  future  pun¬ 
ishment.  It  is  not  undertaken,  in  presenting  these  fallacies, 
to  follow  any  particular  order,  so  much  as  to  present  those 
objections  which  are  at  once  the  most  obvious  and  the 
weightiest. 

As  preliminary,  however,  to  an  examination  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  upon  the  main  subject,  a  very  common  fallacy,  involved 
in  Mr.  I'oster’s  discussion,  and  presented  by  him  with  much 
urgency,  deserves  notice. 

If,  he  argues,  the  punishment  of  sin  is  eternal,  the  staple 
of  preaching  should  be  the  warning  of  exposure  to  so  awful  a 
doom.  Tile  idea  of  eternity  should  be  enforced  upon  man 
with  all  possible  iteration  and  vividness  of  imagery.  If  Chris¬ 
tians  really  believed  in  the  eternity  of  punishment,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  rid  their  minds  of  the  omnipresent  horror  which 
such  a  conception  must  inspire.  This  is  a  familiar  objection. 
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It  is  one  much  pressed  by  Universalist  preachers  and  writers. 
It  may  suggest  to  us  how  faithful  we  should  seek  to  be  in 
exhibiting  the  warnings  of  the  Scriptures,  how  diligently  we 
should  foster  the  spiritual  temper  which  led  the  apostle  Paul 
to  pray  for  the  community  at  Ephesus  “night  and  day  with 
tears.” 

But  is  it  a  well-founded  view  which  is  so  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed  }  Is  it  true  to  the  facts  of  human  nature  ?  We  know 
of  the  universal  and  frightful  facts  of  human  sin  and  misery, 
and  death.  But  do  they  rest  as  an  omnipresent  weight  upon 
the  hearts  even  of  the  most  devoted  philanthropists  ?  Do  the 
physician  and  the  nurse  go  about  oppressed  with  the  familiar 
facts  in  which  their  lives  are  so  absorbed;  of  surgeries  and 
sicknesses,  of  incurable  maladies,  of  dying  and  death  ?  Is  it  not 
a  merciful  provision  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  take  a 
burden  which  would  crush  us,  in  order  to  be  helpful  ministers 
to  those  in  trouble.? 

Is  it  true,  that,  if  we  believe  in  the  consequences  of  un¬ 
forgiven  guilt,  we  should  make  these  the  substance  of  our 
gospel,  in  order  to  warn  men  of  their  danger  ?  Did  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles  make  warning  the  main  subject  in  their 
preaching  and  testimony.?  We  may  well  study  the  examples 
which  they  furnish  for  light  upon  the  proportioning  of  truth, 
that  we  may  rightly  divide  the  Word.  But  an  examination 
of  these  authoritative  examples  shows  that  the  reflection  of 
Mr.  Foster,  and  those  who  use  the  same  line  of  criticism,  is 
applicable  also  to  these  our  model  preachers.  The  objection 
made,  however  suggestive,  is  rhetorical,  sentimental,  and 
founded  in  a  fallacy.  We  proceed  now  to  Mr.  Foster’s  argu¬ 
ments. 

I .  There  is  an  element  of  fallacy  in  the  assumption  that 
man  is  competent  to  estimate  the  guilt  of  sin  as  against  God. 
It  is  very  ingenious  in  Mr.  Foster  to  speculate  that  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  infer  the  comparative  slightness  of  guilt  from 
the  finite  and  limited  nature  of  the  agent,  than  to  infer  im- 
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measurablcness  and  infinity  from  the  fact  that  the  Being 
against  whom  it  is  committed  is  infinite;  and  further,  that  if 
by  this  reasoning  a  bad  deed  is  infinitely  blameworthy,  a  good 
deed,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  should  be  infinitely  praiseworthy. 
Our  authoritative  evidence  for  the  measure  of  the  guilt  of  sin 
is  the  Word  of  God.  The  language  of  the  Bible  upon  this 
subject  is  explicit  and  intense.  It  teaches  that  sin  in  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  whether  with  the  light  of  the  Bible  or  without  it, 
is  exceeding  sinful,  and  without  excuse.  The  word  “exceed¬ 
ing”  is  noticeable.  It  is  a  word  of  comparison.  This  idea 
may  be  in  it:  that  human  guilt  exceeds  all  the  estimation  put 
upon  it  by  human  reason.  It  certainly  is  an  unwarranted  and 
fallacious  assumption  that  any  man,  even  the  most  apprecia¬ 
tive  and  thoughtful  observ-^er  of  human  conduct,  is  competent 
to  measure  the  guilt  of  sin  in  its  relation  to  a  holy  God. 

2.  It  is  an  error,  also,  to  assume  that  God  has  not  com¬ 
municated  to  the  human  mind,  and  impressed  upon  it,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  eternity,  with  sufficient  clearness  and  weight  to 
make  it  an  adequate  motive  to  the  sinner,  to  the  average  hu¬ 
man  being.  Rather  is  it  not  true,  that  with  many  persons, 
even  without  the  teachings  of  the  Scripture,  one  of  the  most 
vivid  and  habitual  of  our  imaginatwe  conceptions  is  of  eter¬ 
nity.^  Early  it  looms  upon  children.  Has  not  many  a  child, 
like  one  whom  the  writer  has  in  mind,  lived  for  years  in  the 
dread  of  eternity.^  How  did  Mr.  Foster  know  that  his  own 
mind  was  an  e.xception  in  its  sensitiveness  (in  the  fact,  not 
the  degree)  to  this  tremendous  idea,  an  eternity  of  existence.^ 
that  the  thoughts  which  he  e.xjiresses  are  not  suggested  at 
some  time  to  all  men,  as  in  the  well-known  story  of  that  Brit¬ 
ish  chieftain  who  illustrated  human  life  by  the  image  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  bird  in  a  winter  storm  flying  into  his  hall,  and  swiftly 
traversing  it  to  flit  out  again  into  the  storm,  and  disappear, 
that  lighted  banquet-hall  representing  human  life  bordered  by 
the  mystery  of  two  eternities.^ 

3.  But  if  it  were  granted  that  the  assumption  is  true  that 
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men  have  no  such  conception  of  eternity  as  constitutes  it  a 
powerful  warning  of  the  consequences  of  sin  (supposing  these 
to  be  eternal),  another  fallacy  is  to  be  noted  in  the  assump¬ 
tion,  that  the  conception  of  eternity  is  necessary  as  a  motive 
to  deter  from  sin:  that  such  a  conception,  the  most  powerful 
and  vivid,  would  effectively  restrain  the  sinner.  What  founda¬ 
tion  is  there  for  this  notion }  What  does  the  idea  of  eternity 
add  as  an  effective  restraint  to  the  ideas  of  loss  and  death  as 
consequences  of  disobedience.^  It  is  not  denied  that  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  eternity  has  weight  among  the  motives  dissuading 
from  sin.  But  how  much  weight  has  it,  relatively,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  guilty  consciousness  of  sin,  the  reproach  of  sin, 
loss  and  death  through  sin  ?  Men  lose  opportunities  through 
wrong-doing:  they  lose  them  forever.  They  lose  property, 
friends,  health,  reputation:  so  that  these  can  never  be  re¬ 
gained.  They  lose  limbs,  vital  organs,  and  life  itself  as  con¬ 
sequences  of  sin,  distinctly  foreseen  and  inevitable.  These 
losses  are  final.  In  a  true  sense  they  are,  and  are  known  to 
be,  eternal  deprivations.  Mr.  Foster  reasons,  that,  if  it  were 
known  and  realized  that  the  punishment  following  sin  is  eter¬ 
nal,  men  would  be  deterred  from  it.  In  view  of  the  observ’a- 
ble  facts  of  life,  is  this  sound  reasoning.^  Explaining  their 
insensibility,  the  Bible  shows  that  the  trouble  with  sinners  is, 
that,  with  so  many  motives  to  dissuade  from  guilt,  they  do 
not  consider. 

4.  Again,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  the  punishment 
of  sin  is  arbitrary  instead  of  necessary.  Whatever  positive  in¬ 
flictions  there  may  be,  the  essential  fact  in  punishment  is  its 
inevitableness.  The  lost  man  goes  to  his  own  place.  He 
separates  himself  from  God.  He  cannot  be  with  God  unless 
he  chooses  to  be  with  him,  and,  by  his  character,  is  fitted  to 
be  with  him.  If  eternally  unfit,  he  must  be  eternally  sep¬ 
arated.  He  must  be  under  the  divine  displeasure  as  long  as 
he  remains  impenitent:  if  forever,  forever.  The  teaching  of 
the  Bible  is  that  the  penitent  man  will  be  saved  from  sin. 
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Whenever  and  wherever  he  repents  he  will  be  forgiven  and 
saved.  The  word  “uttermost”  must  mean  as  much  as  this: 
if  in  hell  he  should  repent,  he  would  be  saved.  We  could 
only  know  from  a  revelation  that  no  soul  once  lost  will  re¬ 
pent:  that  this  life  is  the  exclusive  point  of  opportunity: 
that  at  the  judgment,  the  final  state  is  fixed.  But  though  the 
revelation  upon  this  subject  is  explicit,  the  final  state  is  not 
arbitrarily  fixed  in  either  world.  Such  is  not  the  biblical  rep¬ 
resentation.  Really,  the  eternal  future  is  determined  by  the 
man  himself 

5.  This  suggests  still  another  fallacy  in  the  view  which 
we  are  examining,  viz.,  this  objection  of  Mr.  Foster  does  not 
make  account  of  the  well-known  fact,  that  character  ever  tends 
towards,  and  at  length  reaches,  a  state  of  final  permanence; 
a  fixed  and  final  determination  to  holiness  or  to  sin.  The  in¬ 
dications  are  that,  by  many,  this  state  is  reached  before  death, 
as  was  the  case  with  Judas.  The  heart  becomes  fully  set  to 
do  evil.  The  instances  carefully  given  of  this  result  of  the 
abuse  of  opportunity,  scattered  throughout  the  Bible,  are 
among  the  most  solemn  warnings  of  God.  Cain  becomes  rep¬ 
robate.  Esau  sells  his  birthright.  The  Sodomites  become 
confirmed  in  their  unspeakable  depravities.  Ahab  sells  him¬ 
self  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
pertinent  and  conspicuous  examples.  But  if  character  be¬ 
comes  permanent,  what  force  is  left  to  the  objection  to  the 
element  of  eternity  in  punishment.^ 

6.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  and 
fatal  fallacy  to  hold  and  to  teach  that  it  can  ever  be  safe  for  men 
to  die  in  their  sins.  Mr.  Foster  does  not  consistently  teach 
this,  but  he  certainly  implies  it  when  he  teaches,  that,  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  element  of  endlessness  in  punishment,  the  sinner  is 
safe.  He  reasons  to  the  conclusion  that  one  is  safe.  But  how 
much  weight  shall  be  allowed  to  speculative  reasoning  upon 
this  subject,  when  we  have  an  authoritativ^e  divine  revelation  } 

7.  This  leads  to  the  final  observation,  that  it  is  a  fallacy 
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to  assume  that  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  admits  of  such  a 
treatment  that  we  can  safely  reject  from  its  teaching  concern¬ 
ing  punishment  the  idea  of  eternity.  Mr.  Foster  does  not 
seriously  undertake  this  biblical  discussion.  He  does  no  more 
than  suggest  it.  He  uses  only  general  terms.  It  is  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Greek  may  be  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  in 
which  the  idea  of  eternity  is  explained  away;  it  may  be 
probable  that  the  biblical  punishment  is  something  less  pro¬ 
tracted  than  unending.  In  referring  to  his  treatment  of  this 
entire  subject,  his  pastor  and  distinguished  friend,  Robert 
Hall,  makes  these  extremely  weighty  observations:  “  For  my 
own  part  I  acquiesce  in  the  usual  and  popular  interpretation 
of  the  passages  which  treat  on  the  future  doom  of  the  finally 
impenitent.  My  reasons,  in  brief,  are  as  follows:  I  assume 
it  as  a  maxim  that  we  are  utterly  incompetent  to  determine 
a  priori  what  is  the  amount  of  guilt  incurred  by  such  as  re¬ 
ject  the  overtures  of  the  gospel;  and,  further,  that  God  has 
been  pleased  to  make  it  the  subject  of  express  revelation; 
that  the  terms  expressive  of  the  duration  of  future  misery  are 
as  forcible  as  the  Greek  language  supplies;  that  the  same  term 
is  applied  to  the  duration  of  misery  as  to  the  duration  of  hap¬ 
piness,  or  even  the  eternity  of  God  himself  (Matt.  xxv.  46; 
Rev.  xix.  3);  that  the  exclusion  of  the  impenitent  from  hap¬ 
piness  is  asserted  in  the  most  positive  terms:  ‘they  shall 
7iot  see  life,’  etc.,  etc.;  that  ‘their  worm  dieth  not  and  their 
fire  is  not  extinguished  ’ ;  that  positive  terms  may  be  under¬ 
stood  in  different  degrees  of  latitude,  but  this  is  impossible 
respecting  negative  terms,  since  a  negative  admits  of  no  de¬ 
grees.” 

This  brief  criticism  cannot  be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
more  appropriately  than  by  recalling  the  comment  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  upon  Mr.  Foster’s  speculations;  a  comment  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  premature  speculations  of  our  generation  as  to  the 
period  of  John  Foster  half  a  century  ago.  This  passage  is 
from  a  volume  entitled,  “  Scriptural  Readings  ” :  ‘‘  I  wish  that 
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my  friend,  Mr.  Foster,  could  have  adjourned  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  exercised  him  to  the  day  when  all  things  shall 
be  made  manifest.  I  greatly  wish  that  he  could  have  restrained 
his  speculation  on  the  duration  of  future  punishment,  and  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  the  obvious  language,  or  at  least  the  obvious, 
practical  lesson  and  purpose  of  Scripture,  upon  this  question 
— which  was  to  cut  off  every  pretext  of  postponing  the  case 
of  their  eternity  from  this  world,  and  to  press  home  on  every 
unsophisticated  reader  of  his  Bible  the  dread  alternative  of 
now  or  never.” 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

CATHOLIC  MISSIONS. 

BY  THE  REV.  EDWARD  D.  WEAGE,  NATIONAL  CITY,  CALIFORNIA. 

t 

When  Druilletes,  the  Jesuit  missionary  among  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Indians,  came  to  Roxbury,  h^liot,  the  Puritan  apostle  to 
the  Indians,  not  only  received  him  cordially,  but  “prayed  his 
guest  to  spend  the  winter  with  him.’’  ^  We  may  safely  imi¬ 
tate  Eliot  enough  to  ask  candidly:  What  have  Catholic  mis¬ 
sionaries  done  among  the  Indians.^  How  does  their  work 
compare  with  the  mission  work  in  the  Middle  Ages.^  How 
does  their  work  compare  with  that  of  Protestant  missionaries 
among  the  Indians.^ 

We  shall  not  touch  the  question  of  present  mission  work. 
Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  Catholic 
missions  to  Indians.  We  shall  take  as  an  example  the  mission 
of  which  Gleeson,  the  Catholic  historian,  says:  “The  happy 
results  both  temporal  and  spiritual  have  rarely  been  equalled 
and  never  surpassed  in  modern  times,’’ ^  the  mission  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  was  not  an  irreligious  race  that  the  Spanish  padres 
found  when  they  reached  this  sunset  land.  Their  customs 
and  religious  ideas  v'aried  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  reference  will  be  more  particularly  to  the  cus¬ 
toms,  ideas,  and  work  in  what  is  now  known  as  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

The  people  believed  in  an  invisible,  all-powerful  God, 
whom  they  called  Nocuma.®  There  was  a  second  being  whom 

^  Parkman,  Jesuits  in  North  America,  p.  327. 

*  Gleeson,  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  California,  ii.  122. 

*  Works  of  11.  H.  Bancroft,  iii.  164,  etc. 
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they  worshipped,  named  Chinigchinich, or  the  Almighty.  He 
came  to  earth  to  teach  men  to  dance,  worship,  and  build  tem¬ 
ples.  After  accomplishing  his  object,  he  was  taken  to  one  of 
the  stars,  where  he  constantly  watches  men.  At  San  Juan 
Capistrano  there  was  a  temple  where  Chinigchinich  was  wor¬ 
shipped  under  the  form  of  a  coyote.  No  sacrifices  seem  to 
have  been  offered,  but  the  temple  was  a  place  for  prayer.  It 
was  also  a  place  of  refuge.  A  murderer  might  flee  there,  and 
then  be  safe  wherever  else  he  went.  They  had  a  third  object 
of  worship,  whom  they  named  Touch.  He  was  the  special 
protector  of  men,  and  always  on  earth.  When  a  child  reached 
the  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  he  was  taken  to  the  temple, 
compelled  to  drink  some  intoxicating  drink,  then  fast  and  pray 
till  Touch  revealed  to  him  in  a  vision  the  kind  of  an  animal 
that  was  to  be  his  guardian.  The  figure  of  the  animal  was  then 
branded  on  the  child. 

They  had  distinct  theories  of  creation.  Man  was  made 
from  the  ground.^  Medicine  men,  the  most  powerful  people, 
were  made  first.^  In  some  places  there  was  an  elaborate 
theory  of  development,  the  natives  believing  that  men  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  coyote.  The  Garden  of  Eden  was  in  the  north. 
Some  held  that  as  the  race  grew  and  spread  southward  the 
earth  developed  in  that  direction.  The  race  was  created  a 
pair.  The  first  trouble  came  because  the  idea  took  possession 
of  people  that  God  did  not  care  for  them  as  he  should.  They 
had  their  traditions  of  a  flood,  and  one  tribe  near  Lake  Tahoe 
had  a  myth  that  brings  to  mind  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Ba¬ 
bel.  They  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,^  and  had 
more  or  less  distinct  ideas  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.*^ 
Heaven  was  for  them  in  the  West.®  There  they  were  to  eat, 
and  drink,  and  dance,  and  have  plenty  of  wives.®  All  acci¬ 
dents  and  bereavements  they  regarded  as  divine  punishments. 

*  They  were  believers,  too,  in  transmigration  to  a  certain  extent, 

1  B.-in.  iii.87.  *  Ibid.,  163.  ®  Ban.  i.  422.  *  Ban.  iii.  525.  »  Ibid.,  523. 

^  Ban.  i.  422. 
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The  souls  of  some  people  entered  the  bodies  of  large  animals. 
Hence,  they  generally  would  not  eat  large  game.^  Their  wor¬ 
ship  consisted  of  prayers,  dances  to  propitiate  their  offended 
god,^  and,  at  least  in  some  places,  an  annual  religious  festival 
connected  with  the  killing  of  a  buzzard.^ 

The  standard  of  morals  was  by  no  means  high,  though 
adultery  might  be  punished  with  death.  They  had  elaborate 
wedding  ceremonies,^  but  very  little  ceremony  in  connection 
with  divorce.  There  were  the  usual  medicine  men  with  their 
remedies,  including  baths,  blisters,  poultices,  emetics,  ashes, 
dust,  whipping  with  nettles,  and  the  use"  of  the  sweat  house. 
Chiefs  and  a  council  of  elders  formed  their  political  organiza¬ 
tion.  War  is  undertaken  on  the  slightest  pretext, even  women, 
after  the  custom  of  the  Saxon  women,  accompanying  the  men 
to  battle.®  Scalps,  torture,  and  merciless  destruction  complete 
the  usual  picture  of  savage  warfare. 

Among  the  men  who  undertook  mission  work  for  this 
people,  Junipero  Serra,  the  first  president  of  the  missions,  is 
the  most  noticeable.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1713  on  the 
island  Majorca.  The  intense  religious  training  of  his  early 
life  stamped  his  character  with  an  ineffaceable  mark.  At  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age  the  sickly  boy  became  a  monk.  Twenty 
years  more  passed,  and  he  had  received  the  degree  of  S.T.  D., 
was  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  a  noted  preacher.  After 
repeated  application  he  received  permission  to  leave  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  chair  for  work  among  the  North  American  Indians. 
Nine  years  he  was  a  missionary  in  Mexico,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six  years  came  to  California.  In  preaching  he  often 
scourged  himself  with  a  chain,  or  pounded  his  breast  with  a 
stone,  to  bring  his  hearers  to  repentance;  and,  when  preach¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  future  punishment,  applying  a  lighted 
candle  to  his  breast  was  found  effective.  He  was  a  man  of 
high  moral  character  and  great  executive  ability.  His  intense 
^  Ban.  iii.  131.  *  Ban.  i.  420.  ®  Ban.  iii.  168.  ^Ban.  i.411.  *  Ban.  i.  407. 
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enthusiasm  was  joined  to  great  care  for  his  own  authority  that 
kept  him  in  constant  trouble  with  the  civil  power.  Limping 
from  mission  to  mission  upon  his  ulcerated  leg,  that  must  not 
be  cured,  planning,  preaching,  baptizing,  confirming,  his  con¬ 
stitution  was  broken  with  austerities  and  work.  It  was  a  sad 
day  for  California  missions  when,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
the  old  man  died. 

Not  all  of  the  missionaries  were  of  this  stamp.  All, 
however,  were  Franciscans.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
California  missionaries  were  Jesuits.  The  Jesuits  had  been 
expelled  from  Mexico  a  year  before  the  order  came  for  the 
establishment  of  missions  in  the  present  State  of  California, 
and  when  in  1833  the  northern  missions  were  transferred  to 
the  care  of  another  college  they  had  been  expelled  a  second 
time.^  Jesuits  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  missions  under 
consideration. 

As  a  rule  the  early  padres  were  bettter  than  those  who 
came  later.  Though  their  orders  bound  them  to  remain 
only  ten  years,  some  deserted  and  some  were  banished  for 
bad  conduct.^  One  at  least  was  known  as  a  thorough 
drunkard,®  some  were  very  cruel,  and  some  low  in  morals. 
When  foreign  ships  began  to  visit  California,  and  revolutions 
at  home  made  it  difficult  to  get  all  the  supplies  desired,  the 
padres  sometimes  added  to  their  other  accomplishments  that 
of  smuggling.  The  old  simplicity  did  not  always  remain. 
There  is  a  record  of  silver  watches  being  taken  from  some 
padres  as  articles  of  luxury.^  A  priest  at  San  Luis  Obispo 
scandalized  his  brethren  by  driving  to  a  conference  at  Mon¬ 
terey  in  a  coach.®  Ox-carts  and  four-wheeled  vehicles  came 
into  such  common  use  that  an  order  was  given  to  burn  all 
such  conveyances  unless  they  could  be  put  to  better  use 
than  carry  ing  priests.®  When  this  priest  of  San^Luis  Obispo 
was  banished  in  1830,  for  political  reasons,  Vallejo,  who 

^  Ban.  xi.  438,  447.  ^  Ban.  xviii.  575.  *  Ban.  xxxiv.  219.  ♦  Ban.  xix.  165. 

®  Ban.  xxxiv.  201.  ®  Ban.  xix.  402. 
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conducted  him  to  the  ship,  says  the  padre  showed  his  robe, 
heavily  lined  with  coin.^  This  statement  sounds  strangely 
beside  Gleeson’s,  that,  “after  the  missions  became  rich,  they 
distributed  all  the  surplus  moneys  among  them  [Indians]  in 
clothing  and  trinkets,^  Hut,  as  a  rule,  the  padres,  especially 
during  the  early  years,  were  self-sacrificing,  kind,  and  earnest 
men.  That  there  should  be  conflict  between  them  and  the 
military  was  inevitable.  The  example  and  acts  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  a  great  hindrance.  Nor  was  it  strange  that  when, 
in  later  years,  their  pasture  land  was  encroached  on,  they 
should  give  cause  for  the  sarcastic  remark,  that  “the  moon 
could  not  be  made  of  land,  or  t|ie  padres  would  want  it  for 
pasture. 

There  were  twenty-one  missions.  The  first  one,  that  of 
San  Diego,  was  founded  in  1769;  the  last  one,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Solano,  in  1823.  We  shall  not  follow  the  routine  of 
mission  life,  which  has  often  been  described  mc>re  or  less 
correctly,  but  pass  at  once  to  the  question  of  results.  The 
standpoint  for  judging  of  the  results  must  not  be  later  than 
the  time  when  the  missions,  as  such,  ceased  to  exist.  The 
last  of  the  missions  was  secularized  in  1837. 

The  material  results  of  the  missions  are  indicated  by 
their  buildings,  agricultural  products,  and  manufactures. 

The  buildings  were  always  of  the  same  general  plan,  a 
chapel  and  a  large  court  surrounded  by  priests’  rooms  and 
factories.  That  of  San  Diego,  while  much  smaller  than 
some  others,  may  serve  as  an  example.  The  ruins  still  re¬ 
maining  are  those  of  the  fourth  building.  It  was  dedicated 
in  1813.^  The  chapel  measured  40X 1 30  feet,  and  was  27  feet 
high,  with  walls  five  feet  thick,  the  front  wall  having  layers 
of  burned  brick  with  the  adobe  brick.  Five  windows  on 
each  side  and  one  in  front  pierced  the  wall  at  a  height  of 
fourteen  feet.  A  bell-tower  three  stories  high,  built  of  cob- 

*  Han.  XX.  100.  ^  Hist,  of  Cath.  Ch.  in  Cal.  ii.  30.  *  Ban.  xxxiv.  222. 

♦  Ban.  xix.  345. 
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ble  stone  laid  in  cement,  rose  at  one  corner  of  the  chapel. 
The  whole  front  of  the  building,  including  the  bell-tower 
and  a  one-story  wing,  was  200  feet.  The  space  surrounded 
by  adobe  walls  was  250x300  feet.  A  porch  eleven  feet  wide 
extended  the  whole  length  of  the  wing.  For  acres  the 
ground  outside  of  the  main  building  is  covered  with  ruins  of 
smaller  ones.  Of  the  irrigating  works  those  of  San  Diego 
will  also  serve  as-  an  example.  Seven  miles  above  the 
mission  a  dam  was  thrown  across  the  canyon  of  the  San 
Diego  River.^  The  upper  side  is  almost  covered  with  sand. 
The  lower  side  is  ten  feet  high.  It  is  built  of  stones  laid  in 
cement,  and  is  for  the  most  part  nine  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and 
has  semicircular  projections  to  strengthen  it.  It  is  consider¬ 
ably  wider  at  the  waste-gate,  which  is  about  half  way  between 
the  centre  and  one  end.  The  dam  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  Y,  the  arms  being  seventy-five  feet  and  one  hundred  feet 
long  respectively,  the  entire  dam  on  the  line  of  the  shorter  arm, 
being  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  length.  There 
was  a  space  of  seventy  feet  between  the  extremities  of  the  arms 
which  seem  to  have  been  thrown  across  the  current.  The 
outlet  was  four  inches  in  diameter.  From  the  dam  there 
ran  a  ditch  about  two  feet  in  width  at  the  top  and  fifteen 
inches  deep.  This  was  built  of  tile  laid  in  cement;  the 
usual  size  of  the  flat  or  side  tile  being  8x16  inches.  Semi¬ 
circular  tile  were  used  for  the  bottom.  Though  the  works 
are  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  century,  the  ditch  is  in  some  places  still  perfect. 
In  some  places  a  breakwater  fifteen  feet  high  was  thrown 
up,  and  in  others  a  solid  stone  wall  ten  feet  high  was  built 
for  the  purpose.  The  ditch  was  connected  with  a  stone  and 
brick  well-house  at  the  mission.  Another  ditch  for  irriga- 

^  Bancroft’s  measurements  for  the  irrigating  works  are  strangely  at  fault. 
In  xix.  106,  he  speaks  of  the  dam  as  three  miles  above  the  mission.  The 
mouth  of  the  canyon  is  three  miles  from  the  mission.  The  measurements 
given  here  are  personal  ones. 
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ting  the  valley  ran  a  long  distance  toward  San  Diego,  which 
is  several  miles  away. 

In  the  year  1834  there  were  belonging  to  the  missions 
396,400  cattle,  6,600  horses,  321,500  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs. 
There  was  that  year  a  harvest  of  123,000  bushels.^  There 
was  at  San  Diego  a  cotton  and  woolen  factory,  a  tan¬ 
nery,  and  a  soap  factory.  In  San  Jose  there  were  at  one 
time  five  looms  making  one  hundred  and  fifty  blankets  per 
week.  San  Gabriel  produced  five  hundred  barrels  of  wine 
and  brandy  a  year.  San  Juan  Capistrano  is  credited  with 
the  same  amount.^  All  the  manufactures  in  the  country 
were  carried  on  at  the  missions. 

While  the  priests  were  Spaniards,  and  it  would  be  un¬ 
fair  to  expect  them  to  be  more  ready  than  the  majority  of 
their  countrymen  to  introduce  new  machinery  and  new  ways 
of  doing  things,  they  were  not  so  reluctant  as  is  sometimes 
represented.  A  writer  in  the  Science  Monthly  for  August, 
1890,  makes  capital  out  of  a  mistake  of  Langsdorff,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Russian  expedition  of  Rezanof  that 
visited  San  Francisco  in  1806.  Langsdorff  was  surprised 
that  he  did  not  find  at  San  Francisco,  as  is  apparent  from 
Bancroft’s  narrative,®  a  hand-mill  which  had  been  left  at 
Monterey  twenty  years  before.  This  mistake  as  to  the 
place  leads  him  to  moralize  about  the  reason  of  such  un- 
progressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  padres.  In  1820  there 
were  two  mills  in  San  Francisco  mission,  moved  not  by  hand 
power,  but  by  mule  power.^  What  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  water-mill  in  the  country  was  at  the  Capistrano  mission 
in  1833.  In  1834  there  were  two  grist  mills  at  San  Gabriel 
mission.®  Of  the  mill  at  San  Antonio  mission  we  read: 
“  It  was  run  by  water  brought  in  a  stone-walled  ditch  for 
many  miles,  and  driven  through  a  funnel-shaped  flume  so  as 
to  strike  the  side  of  a  large  water-wheel  revolving  horizon- 

^  Ban.  xxxiv.  339.  *  Hist,  of  Cath.  Ch.  in  Cal.  ii.  125.  *  Ban.  xix.  75. 

*  Ibid.,  374.  ®  Ban.  xxxiv.  454. 
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tally  on  a  shaft.  The  building  of  this  aqueduct,  .and  the 
placing  of  the  wheel,  were  the  work  of  an  Indian  named 
Nolberto,  who  took  the  idea  from  the  balance  wheel  of  a 
watch,  and  did  all  the  work  with  his  own  hands.” ^ 

From  the  gardens  and  orchards  the  missions  furnished 
a  large  amount  of  supplies  to  the  army.  The  debt  of  the 
government  for  these  supplies  is  reckoned  at  $272,000.^ 
They  often  carried  a  heavy  stock  of  merchandise;  that  of 
San  Gabriel  in  1826  was  worth  $50,000;  that  of  San  Buen¬ 
aventura  in  1825  was  worth  $35,000.'^ 

In  physical  results  success  is  not  so  apparent.  From 
1 790  to  1800  the  number  of  deaths  at  the  missions  was  9,300. 
From  1800  to  1810,  the  dec<ade  when  mortality  was  greatest, 
no  less  than  16,000  died,  or  2,500  more  than  the  entire 
population  of  the  missions  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade.* 
The  average  death-rate  for  the  sixty-si.x  years  during  which 
the  missions  were  in  operation  was,  for  adults,  5.93  per 
cent;  for  children,  13.29  per  cent;  or  for  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation,  7.6  per  cent.®  The  death-rate  of  New  Tork  City  in 
1890  was  24.6  per  thousand.®  Tlie  filth  in  which  the  Indians 
lived,  poor  medical  treatment,  and  epidemics  are  giv^en  as 
the  causes  of  this  death-rate.  As  Lite  as  1838  an  epidemic 
of  small-pox  is  estimated  to  have  swept  off  three-fifths  of 
the  savage  population  of  Sacramento  Valley."  That  such 
mortality  is  not  alw.iys  dependent  on  the  proximity  of  civ¬ 
ilization  is  shown  by  Farkman  in  his  story  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Hurons. 

Let  us  glance  at  results  in  the  shape  of  manual  training. 
These  can  be  partially  estimated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  build¬ 
ings  and  irrigating  works  were  constructed,  and  the  agriculture 
carried  on,  by  native  labor.  An  official  report  sums  up  mat¬ 
ters  thus:  “There  were  masons,  carpenters,  plasterers,  soap- 

}  H.  II.,  art.  “Father  Junipero  and  his  work,”  Century,  May,  1883. 

2  Hist,  of  Cath.  Ch.  in  Cal.  ii.  142.  »  Ban.  xxxiv.  192.  *  Ban.  xix.  160. 

*  Ban.  xxxiv.  621.  ®  New  York  Medical  Journal,  Jan.  10,  1891. 

"  Ban.  xxxiv.  617. 
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makers,  tanners,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  millers,  bakers, 
cooks,  brick-makers,  carters  and  coat-makers,  weavers  and 
spinners,  saddlers,  shepherds,  and  agriculturists,  horticultur¬ 
ists,  vineros,  vaqueros.”  ^  Nor  were  they  capable  of  such  work 
only  when  under  the  direct  super\'ision  of  white  people.  The 
foremen  and  overseers  were  Indians.  At  least  in  the  period 
from  i8io  to  1820  a  large  part  of  the  white  population  rented 
its  land  to  Indians,  paying  them  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  crop  for  tilling.^  Indian  judges  were  appointed  at  the 
missions  as  early  as  1779.^  And  in  1822,  at  a  general  elec¬ 
tion,  the  Indians  had  a  vote.^  A  late  writer  says:  “At  the 
end  of  the  mission  rule  the  Indian  was  really  less  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself  than  at  the  beginning.”®  As  to  how 
people,  trained  in  all  the  most  essential  occupations  of  life, 
trained  so  as  to  work  independently, — people  having  also  some 
measure  of  civil  training, — can  be  less  capable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves  than  sax  ages,  we  leave  others  to  determine. 
That  they  would  be  unable  to  resist  successfully  the  diabol¬ 
ical  cunning  of  the  white  population  was  to  be  expected.  The 
Indians  and  the  most  civilized  .Mexicans  vanished  alike  before 
the  trickery  and  greed  of  the  Americans.  Moral  and  spiritual 
results  are  not  so  well  defined.  Ev'en  Gleeson  gives  but  small 
ground  for  accurate  judgment.  There  were,  according  to  Ban¬ 
croft,  more  than  80,000  baptisms,  including  baptisms  of  in¬ 
fants.  The  record  of  the  first  decade  is  incomplete.  At  the 
time  of  the  secularization,  there  were  31,450  Indians  at  the 
missions.®  What  did  this  mean  so  far  as  morality  is  con¬ 
cerned.^  It  was  a  great  change  from  their  sav.age  life.  The 
institution  of  the  family  was  put  on  a  permanent  basis.  The 
utmost  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  morals  of  )  oung  people 
pure,  by  placing  girls  under  the  strict  care  of  matrons.  We 
find  a  great  rebellion  and  massacre  in  Lower  California,  be- 

*  (Quoted  by  II.  II.  in  Century  of  Dishonor  (eflition  of  1888),  p.  461. 

Ban.  xxxiv.  233,  236.  ^  }}an.  xviii.  331.  ♦  Ban.  xx.  454. 

‘  Science  Monthly,  .\ug.  1890.  Ban.  xxxiv.  339. 
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cause  the  morality  taught  was  too  elevated  to  suit  the  ideas 
of  the  natives.^  Baptism  was  not,  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose, 
the  end  for  which  they  worked,  except  in  cases  of  sickness. 
We  find  a  number  of  instances  where  priests  refused  to  bap¬ 
tize  adults  till  there  seemed  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of  their  re¬ 
maining  steadfast.^  Notwithstanding  this  caution,  there  were 
many  desertions.  In  one  decade,  from  1800  to  1810,  when 
22,000  were  baptized,  700  went  back  to  heathenism.  From 
1790  to  1800  there  were  800  who  left,  and  16,000  baptized. 
From  1810  to  1820,  while  18,000  were  baptized,  the  deser¬ 
tions  are  estimated  at  1,300. 

(ireat  emphasis  was  laid  on  instruction  after  baptism. 
Baptism  signified  little  more  than  their  willingness  to  receive 
further  instruction.  The  children  from  four  or  five  years  of 
age  were  almost  entirely  under  the  care  of  priests.  Gleeson 
gives  so  good  an  idea  of  Catholic  instruction  that  we  shall 
venture  to  quote  at  length  from  his  description®  of  Serra’s  work 
in  Mexico: — 

“  His  first  and  principal  care,  on  entering  his  duties,  was 
to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  vernacular:  into  which, 
after  he  had  tolerably  acquired  it,  he  translated  the  prayers 
and  principal  doctrines  of  religion.  These  he  daily  recited  for 
the  people,  until,  by  frequent  repetitions,  they  became  im¬ 
pressed  on  their  minds,  and  a  spirit  of  religion  created  in  their 
hearts.  His  constant  and  fervent  exhortations  wrought  such 
a  change  in  their  lives,  that  many,  if  not  most,  were  brought 
to  confess  and  communicate  on  the  principal  festivals  of  the 
year.” 

“  Preaching,  exhorting,  catechizing,  and  confessing  were 
his  constant  and  unwearied  employments.  Preceding  all  the 
principal  festivals  he  had  instituted  noveuas,  in  which  all  the 
congregation  took  part  with  a  view  to  preparing  themselves 

J  Hist,  of  Cath.  Ch.  in  Cal.  i.3SO. 

2  Hist,  of  Cath.  Ch.  in  Cal.  i.  253,  340  ;  Ban.  xviii.  201. 

*  Hist,  of  Cath.  Ch.  in  Cal.  ii.  13. 
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to  celebrate  more  worthily  the  feasts  to  which  they  referred. 
The  festivals  of  our  divine  Lord  and  his  blessed  mother  he 
especially  celebrated  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  his  slen¬ 
der  resources  enabled  him  to  command.  .  .  .  On  these  oc¬ 
casions,  not  content  with  the  usual  parochial  instructions,  he 
preached  twice  a  day.” 

“  The  holy  season  of  Lent  was  specially  devoted  to  the 
offices  of  piety.  .  .  .  Every  evening  the  faithful  assembled 
in  the  church  for  the  recitation  of  the  holy  rosar>'  and  other 
devotional  exercises,  showing  by  their  general  conduct  and 
demeanor  how  deeply  they  realized  the  solemnity  of  the 
time.  The  Fridays  were  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the 
station  of  the  cross,  when  the  whole  people  went  in  solemn 
procession  out  of  the  village.  Father  Junipero  bearing  on  his 
shoulders  an  enormous  cross  in  memory  of  the  passion  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer.  Passion  and  Palm  Sundays  and  Holy  Week 
were  celebrated  with  great  care,  and  the  more  remarkable 
parts  in  the  passion  of  the  Saviour  brought  strongly  before  the 
minds  of  the  Christians.  With  such  care  and  attention  it  was 
not  po.ssible  for  him  to  fail  in  bringing  the  people  to  a  high 
standard  of  virtue.” 

While  preaching  and  catechising  are  named  as  two  of  the 
means  of  instruction,  fully  as  much  stress  is  laid  on  ceremonies 
appealing  to  the  senses,  and  on  auricular  confession.  Con¬ 
fession  is,  in  most  cases,  an  utter  abomination,  but  it  is  far 
enough  from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  savage  to  denote 
considerable  change  in  his  character.  Nor  does  an  ordinary 
Indian  attend  devotional  service  twice  a  day.  The  absurdity 
of  the  idea  that  the  Indians  were  held  at  the  missions  by  force, 
and  driven  through  the  routine  of  work  and  worship  by  cru¬ 
elty,  is  apparent  not  only  from  the  number  of  desertions, 
which  would  hav^e  been  impossible  with  such  vigilance,  but  also 
from  comparing  the  number  of  soldiers  with  the  number  of 
Indians.  “  In  the  year  1800  there  were  at  the  mission  of  San 
Diego  1,521  Indians,  and  the  San  Diego  garrison,  three  miles 
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away  from  the  mission,  numbered  only  167  souls,  officers,^ 
soldiers,  servants,  women,  and  children.”^  The  idea  that  the 
Indians  were  a  spiritless  race  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  mas¬ 
sacre  on  the  Colorado  River  in  1781,  the  burning  of  the  San 
Diego  mission  in  1775,  and  the  characteristics  of  native  war¬ 
fare  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  absence  of  ex¬ 
tensive  Indian  wars  in  California  must  be  attributed  fully  as 
much  to  the  kind  treatment  by  the  padres  as  to  anything  else. 
The  Indian  wars  of  the  eastern  coast  were  not  incited  by  mis¬ 
sionaries  nor  carried  on  by  converts  to  Christianity. 

VVe  must  glance  at  the  educational  results.  A  writer  in 
the  Cenhiry  puts  things  in  a  rose-colored  light  when  he  says: 
“The  Franciscans  assiduously  cultivate  the  study  of  the  In¬ 
dian  dialects,  of  which  they  have  compiled  dictionaries  and 
grammars.”^  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  name  the 
authority  from  which  he  took  this  item.  Evidently  Bancroft, 
with  all  his  researches,  failed  to  use  it.  He  says  that  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  matter  ot  California  languages  has  been  “  a 
lack  of  grammars  and  vocabularies.”^  The  ones  who  were  of 
most  use  to  him  in  his  linguistic  work  were  not  padres.  Of 
the  languages  of  Southern  California  he  says,  speaking  of  the 
priest  to  whom  we  owe  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  religious 
customs  of  the  Indians,  “  Father  Boscana,  who  has  left  us  an 
accurate  description  of  the  natives  of  San  Ju  in  Capistrano, 
unfortunately  devoted  little  attention  to  their  language,  and 
only  gives  us  a  few  scattered  vv'ords  and  stanzas.”*  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  some  of  them,  perhaps  most,  learned  enough 
of  the  native  language^  to  be  able  to  speak  it  with  some  cor¬ 
rectness.  In  some  cases  they  prepared  brief  vocabularies,  as 
in  the  missions  of  Lower  California.  They  used  the  native 
language  largely  in  religious  exercises  and  probably  translated 
a  brief  catechism  into  it,  as  in  Mexico.  But  as  to  anything 
worthy  the  name  of  dictionaries  or  grammars  it  is  unthink- 

^  “  Father  Junipero  and  his  Work,”  Century,  May,  1883. 

*  Century  Magazine,  1891.  *  Ban.  iii.  635.  * 
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able  that,  if  there  were  such,  some  trace  of  them  should  not 
remain.  The  padres  taught  some  of  the  brightest  boys  to 
read  and  write  and  be  musicians.  They  were  to  be  of  special 
use,  as  in  Lower  California,  where  those  thus  educated  were 
used  as  catechists. 

When  it  comes  to  speak  of  schools  for  the  Indians,  his¬ 
tory  is  almost  silent.  What  it  does  say  is  not  flattering  to  the 
padres.  In  1 793  an  order  came,  from  civil  authorities,  to  es¬ 
tablish  schools  at  the  missions.*  Compliance  was  promised, 
but  notlring  done.  Later  we  find  the  requirement  repeated 
with  the  same  result.^  Finally  the  priests  were  threatened 
with  punishment  if  they  did  not  comply  with  the  law,®  but  all 
in  vain.  For  a  short  period  there  were  schools  at  some  of  the 
missions.  They  taught  nothing  but  to  sing  mass,  play  on  mu¬ 
sical  instruments,  and  repeat  the  catechism'.  Reading  and  kin¬ 
dred  studies  formed  no  part  of  the  program.  Even  in  these 
cases  the  attendance  was  very  small.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  in  1835,  at  the  secularization  ol  the  missions,  there  were 
three  thousand  religious  works  in  their  libraries,  and  that  in 
1846  there  were  only  four  other  libraries  in  California.  There 
would  have  been  more  books  in  the  country  if  the  priests  had 
not  burned  a  number  of  heretical  volumes  between  1825  and 
1831.*  Three  persons  were  excommunicated  for  refusing  to 
deliver  such  books. 

We  have  found  that  in  material  things  the  missions 
were  a  great  success,  in  physical  results  a  failure,  in  manual 
training  a  success,  in  spiritual  affairs  a  moderate  success,  in 
educational  things  a  failure.  We  turn  now  to  a  comparison 
between  the  missions  in  California  and  the  missions  for  the 
conversion  of  Europe.  Prominent  among  the  missionaries 
of  Europe  stands  Boniface  of  Germany,  a  man  who  in  sac¬ 
rifice,  administrative  ability,  and  tireless  enthusiasm,  was  the 
counterpart  of  Junipero  Serra.  He  has  not  the  morbid 
tendency  that  led  Serra  to  use  candle  and  stone  and  scourge. 

*  Ban.  xxxiv.  495.  *  Ibid..,  51 1.  *  Ibid.,  515.  *  Ban.  xxxiv.  524. 
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In  his  death  he  more  nearly  resembled  Father  Janma,  who 
was  killed  at  the  burning  of  the  San  Diego  mission  as  the 
words,  “  Love  God,  my  children,”  fell  from  his  lips.  But  in 
all  important  things  the  apostle  of  Germany  and  the  apostle 
of  California  were  much  alike.  The  manner  of  work  was 
much  the  same  in  both  places.  Of  the  earlier  missions  to 
Europe  we  read  that  when  the  Burgundians  came  to  ask 
Christian  baptism,  the  bishop,  “ordering  them  to  fast  seven 
days,  and  having  meanwhile  instructed  them  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  principles  of  the  faith,  on  the  eighth  day  baptized 
them.”  ^  It  sounds  almost  like  an  extract  from  the  California 
mission  records.  When  Bogoris  asked  Methodius  to  paint 
his  hall  with  frightful  pictures,  he  put  upon  them  the  picture 
of  the  last  judgment.  When  Vladimir  hesitated,  a  like 
picture  worked  on  his  fears.  For  all  practical  purposes  the 
pictures  of  Perdition  and  Judgment  which  hung  in  the 
missions  here,  might  have  been  those  on  which  Bogoris 
and  Vladimir  gazed.  In  the  olden  time  miracles  came  to 
the  help  of  pictures.  Prayer,  in  building  a  church,  accom¬ 
plished  what  machinery  could  not  do,  and  the  chronicler 
says:  “It  was  God’s  will  that  by  this  .  .  .  the  Iberians 
should  be  still  further  confirmed  about  the  Deity.” ^  Char¬ 
lemagne’s  army  is  miraculously  provided  with  water,  and 
his  guard,  left  among  the  Saxons,  rescued  by  a  vision  of 
angels.  A  monk  has  a  mill  that  continues  grinding  while 
he  goes  to  prayer;  and  “the  hairs  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
a  cross  which  enclosed  a  small  piece  of  the  true  wood,  and  a 
key  that  contained  some  particles  of  iron  which  had  been 
scraped  from  the  chains  of  St.  Peter,” ^  did  their  work. 
California  was  not  behind  in  miracles.  Gleeson  tells  us  that 
one  of  the  loyal  physicians  secured  a  relic  of  Serra,  and  that 
soon  after  he  was  called  “to  attend  one  of  his  patients  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  grievous  pain  in  his  head.”  He  gravely  adds 

^  Socrates,  Ch.  Hist.  vii.  30.  ^  Sozomen,  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  7. 

*  Gibbon’s  Rome,  xxxvii. 
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that  the  physician  “  merely  attached  the  little  relic  ...  to 
the  suffering  part,  when  presently  the  patient  fell  into  an 
agreeable  slumber,  and  afterwards  awoke  perfectly  cured.”  ^ 
And  lest  any  should  mourn  the  degeneracy  of  these  days, 
let  us  hasten  to  say  that  the  same  historian  details  two  cases 
where  the  conversion  of  peculiarly  obstinate  people  was 
effected  by  putting  under  the  pillow  a  miraculous  medal; 
this  in  the  hospital  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  When  a  party  went  to  the  bay  of  Monterey,  soon 
after  the  founding  of  San  Diego  mission,  they  left  on  its 
shore  a  cross.  On  their  return  they  found  the  cross  sur¬ 
rounded  with  feathers  and  arrows  and  Indian  trinkets.  The 
natives  afterward  assured  them  that  each  evening  they  had 
seen  the  cross  grown  to  a  gigantic  size  and  surrounded  with 
light  and  had  put  these  things  there  as  offerings.'^  Among 
the  miracles  is  one  by  Padre  Jose  Maria  Zaloidea,  a  man  who 
“greatly  loved  to  engage  in  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  .  .  . 
Satan,  at  whom  he  would  scream,  kick,  and  incontinently 
spar  with  his  fists.”®  It  consisted  in  meeting  a  mad  bull 
with  no  other  defence  than  his  trust  in  the  injunction  “  Peace, 
peace,  malignant  spirit,”  etc.  The  padre  came  off  victor. 

One  of  the  laws  of  Charlemagne  was,  “  If  a  person  of  the 
Saxon  race  shall  contemptuously  refuse  to  come  to  baptism 
and  shall  resolve  to  continue  a  pagan,  let  him  be  put  to  death.”* 
Vladimir  decreed  that,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kief,  “  whoever 
on  the  morrow  should  not  repair  to  the  river  [for  baptism], 
whether  rich  or  poor,”®  should  be  considered  the  king’s  enemy. 
Olov  Trygueyson  told  his  people  in  civil  assembly  that  they 
“  might  be  baptized  then  and  there,  or  they  might  with  equal 
dispatch  fight  him.”®  A  faint  parallel  is  found  in  the  recruit¬ 
ing  e.xpeditions  sent  out  from  the  California  missions,  and  in 

^  Hist,  of  Cath.  Ch.  in  Cal.  ii.  97.  ^  Ban.  xviii.  169.  ®  Ban.  xxxiv.  189. 

*  Mosheim,  Eccl.  Hist.  (Reid’s  ed.).  Century  Eighth,  i.  i.  6.  n.  5. 

®  Maclear,  Conversion  of  the  Slavs,  p.  105. 

*  Maclear,  Conversion  of  Northmen,  p.  87. 
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the  imprisonment  sometimes  used  to  convince  stubborn  ones 
that  baptism  was  a  good  thing. 

The  monasteries  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  differ,  es¬ 
sentially,  from  the  mission  establishments  of  the  New  World 
in  plan  and  outfit.  Their  population  was  larger.  In  the 
Irish  monasteries,  “  the  smallest  usually  contained  ...  150 
monks,  while  some  numbered  upwards  of  800  or  i  ,ooo.”  ^  In 
Germany  they  attracted  settlers  till  “  it  would  not  be  unusual 
for  an  abbot  in  the  later  time  of  Charlemagne  to  have  from 
20,000  to  40,000  subjects  living  on  the  lands  of  his  monas¬ 
tery.”^  As  agricultural  establishments  and  centres  of  civi¬ 
lization  the  missions  of  Europe  and  of  California  did  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  work.* 

Nor  were  the  results  of  their  moral  and  spiritual  teaching- 
far  different.  If  the  conversion  of  Europe  “  must  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  an  infant  baptism,”®  it  cannot  boast  great  su¬ 
periority  to  that  of  California.  Boniface  baptized  his  thou¬ 
sands,  and  on  one  Christmas  day,  “  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
of  the  men  of  Kent  received  baptism.”^  But  population  was 
more  dense  there  than  here,  where  in  nine  rancherias  within 
several  leagues  of  San  Diego,  only  eight  hundred  or  one  thou¬ 
sand  men  were  found  for  a  war  expedition  that  took  a  large 
part  of  the  population.  A  most  interesting  point  of  compar¬ 
ison  is  educational  matters.  The  missionaries  here  were 
Franciscans.  One  is  not  much  surprised  to  find  even  a  Prot¬ 
estant  writer  saying  of  Francis:  “No  human  creature  since 
Christ  has  more  fully  incarnated  the  ideal  of  Christianity  than 
St.  P'rancis.”^  Nor  are  we  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  “he 
despised  and  prohibited  human  learning.” A  combination 
of  such  characteristics  is  not  unusual.  We  should  not  e.xpect 

*  Maclear,  Conversion  of  Celts,  p.  84 

*  Emerton,  Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages,p.  226. 

®  Sch.aff,  Hist,  of  Christian  Ch.  iv.  18. 

*  Maclear,  Conversion  of  the  English,  p.  29. 

*  Lea,  Hist,  of  Inquisition,  i.  26. 

*  Milnicin,  Hist,  of  Lat.  Christianity,  ix.  10. 
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the  followers  of  Francis  to  have  much  enthusiasm  for  educa¬ 
tion.  But  the  missionaries  of  Europe  were  Benedictines.  We 
might  expect  better  things  of  them.  Chapter  xxxviii.  of  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict  “directs  that  reading  aloud  during  meals 
is  to  be  practised.”^  In  chapter  xlviii.  we  find,  after  elab¬ 
orate  directions  as  to  reading  and  work,  that  “everj’one  is  to 
have  a  book  given  out  to  him  from  the  library,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  l.ent;  which  he  is  to  read  through,  while  two  senior 
brethren  go  the  rounds  during  reading  hours  to  see  that  the 
monks  are  actually  reading  and  neither  lounging  nor  gossip¬ 
ing.”  Surely  here  is  the  seed  of  a  great  intellectual  growth. 
So  it  is.  Books  must  be  copied  and  libraries  formed.  At 
the  monastery  of  Fulda,  at  one  period,  “  four  hundred  monks 
were  hired  as  copyists.”  -^  Schools  were  established.  But  we 
read  again  and  again  that  the  schools  were  designed  to  edu¬ 
cate  “children  and  youth  devoted  to  a  monastic  life,”  and  that 
the  business  of  the  monks  was  “  to  educate  young  men  des¬ 
tined  for  the  sacred  office.”^  A  curious  bit  of  instruction 
comes  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne:  “  If  any  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  desire  their  little  children  to  be  committed  to  them  [schools] 
for  learning  liberal  studies,  let  them  not  refuse  to  receive 
them,”^  The  schools  were  for  those  intending  to  be  monks. 
A  special  decree  was  needed  to  insure  that  others  be  not 
turned  away,  if  any  should  chance  to  apply  for  entrance.  As 
a  rule,  training  children  “  for  the  church  was  the  only  aim  of 
the  earliest  education  of  the  Middle  Ages.”^  Charlemagne 
went  beyond  this,  but  he  no  more  represented  the  aim  and 
work  of  the  missionaries  than  did  the  civil  power  in  California 
represent  the  aim  and  work  of  the  padres.  *  At  Iona  there 
was,  possibly,  more  liberty,  but  Columba  was  not  a  Romish, 
but  an  Irish  missionary.  Ulphilas,  who  gave  the  alphabet 
and  the  Bible  to  the  Goths,  did  not  come  from  Rome,  but  from 

1  Encyc.  Brit.,  art.  “  Monachism.”  *  Encyc.  Brit.,  art.  “  Libraries.” 

*  Mosheim,  Eccl.  Hist.,  Century  Seventh,  ii.  i. 

♦  Brace,  Gesta  Chrisli,  p.  221.  *  Intro.  Mid.  Ages,  p.  142. 
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Constantinople.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  who  did  a  like  work 
for  the  Slavs,  came  from  the  same  place.  Charlemagne  caused 
part  of  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
Franks;  but  he  was  not  a  monk.  Bede  labored  to  his  last 
breath  to  translate  the  Gospel  of  John,  saying,  “  I  do  not  want 
my  boys  to  read  a  lie  or  to  work  to  no  purpose  after  I  am 
gone;”^  but  Bede  was  not  a  missionary.  The  missionaries 
agreed  with  those  in  California.  Educate  for  the  church,  edu¬ 
cate  others  if  you  must.  Even  when  church  authorities  give 
orders  for  schools,  it  is  that  the  teachers  “may  give  spiritual 
nourishment,  teaching  them  to  study  to  attach  themselves  to 
holy  books,  and  to  know  the  law  of  God.”^  If  priests  .some¬ 
times  urge  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  it  is  “that 
they  may  learn  to  pray  and  be  fortified  in  the  Christian  faith.” 
The  whole  history  of  education  by  Roman  Catholic  mission¬ 
aries  in  the  Middle  Ages  reads  like  a  chapter  from  California 
missions. 

Of  the  results  of  the  missions  as  a  whole,  who  can  tell 
what  might  have  been  said  a  thousand  years  from  now,  had 
not  our  greed  and  treachery  and  crime  made  it  forever  impos¬ 
sible.^  We  are  but  little  more  than  a  thousand  years  from 
the  Saxons  that  fought  Charlemagne.  And  if  of  the  Chero- 
kees  it  can  be  said,  “  What  required  five  hundred  years  for  the 
Britons  to  accomplish  .  .  .  they  have  accomplished  in  one 
hundred  years,”  ^  then  the  mission  Indians  may  stand,  without 
shame,  beside  our  forefathers  in  their  progress  toward  a  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization. 

Three  men  are  prominent  in  Protestant  work  among  the 
Indians:  John  Eliot  ( 1604-1690),  David  Brainerd  (1718- 
1747),  David  Zeisberger  (1721-1808).  How  do  they  com¬ 
pare  with  Junipero  Serra.^  Brainerd’s  work  was  short.  Elliot 
retained  his  pastorate  while  laboring  for  the  Indians.  Zeis¬ 
berger,  however,  forms  a  particularly  good  subject  for  com- 

^  Green,  Hist,  of  Eng.  People,  i.  63.  *  Gesta  Christi,  p.  219. 

8  Century  of  Dishonor,  p.  277. 
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parison.  When  we  look  at  his  long  journeys,  his  privations, 
his  influence  with  Indians,  his  courage,  his  skill  in  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  extent  of  his  work,  he  compares  well  with 
Serra.  He  had  none  of  the  tendency  which  made  Serra  use 
stone  and  scourge  and  candle.  Brainerd  had  more  of  this. 
He  would  persist  in  fasting  when  he  needed  all  his  strength 
for  his  work,  and  was  in  the  grip  of  consumption.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  more  of  a  mistake  to  undermine  one’s  health  for  the 
sake  of  impressing  and  helping  others,  than  to  destroy  it  by 
fasting  and  careless  treatment  for  the  sake  of  coming  nearer 
God. 

When  we  look  at  the  circumstances  under  which  the  men 
labored  we  find  them  very  different.  Serra  had  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  assist  him.  The  mission  work  was  recommended  first 
by  the  government.  Transportation  and  protection  were  fur¬ 
nished,  and,  notwithstanding  the  friction  between  the  civil 
and  the  sacred  branches  of  the  ser\'ice,  the  missionaries  were 
dependent  to  a  large  degree  on  the  help  of  the  civil  power.  In 
the  East,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  mission  work  un¬ 
der  government  auspices,  but  how  vastly  this  differed  from  the 
help  Serra  received,  is  soon  seen.  The  attitude  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  army  in  King  Philip’s  war  insured  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Eliot’s  work.  When  Zeisberger  began  his  work,  he 
was  repeatedly  summoned  before  the  civil  authority  to  give 
account  of  his  actions,  and  prove  that  he  was  not  a  traitor. 
The  terrors  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  were  followed  close 
by  the  Revolution.  The  Moravian  Indians  were  on  the  bor¬ 
der  of  the  settlements.  They  were  hated  by  British,  hated 
by  Americans,  destroyed  by  the  army  put  there  for  their  pro¬ 
tection,  massacred  by  militia,  exiled  by  British,  and  between 
the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones  ground  to  dust.  All  this 
though  they  were  known  to  be  non-resistants.  Once  or  twice 
they  were  rescued  by  the  government  from  the  heedless  fury 
of  Indian  haters,  and  once  even  Quakers  took  arms  for  them. 
But  this  was  poor  help  when  compared  to  the  general  atti- 
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tude  of  the  civil  power.  What  wa.s  begun  in  heat  was  ended 
in  deliberation,  when  the  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  to  Indians  was  repealed  because  it  interfered  with  in¬ 
dividual  rights. 

In  equal  contrast  to  the  condition  in  California  was  the 
social  condition  in  the  East.  Settlers  were  coming  rapidly. 
Indians  were  pushed  further  and  further  into  the  wilderness. 
Lands  were  given  up  only  to  find  new  possessions  encroached 
on.  Lawlessness  did  its  work.  Listen  to  the  words  of  a  chief, 
as,  after  picturing  the  ruin  wrought  by  rum,  he  hurls  his  de¬ 
fiance  full  in  the  face  of  Zeisberger:  “They  [white  people] 
always  tell  us  ‘good  words’:  they  always  ‘love’  us,  and  want 
‘to  sav^e  our  souls.’  ‘Behold,’  they  say,  ‘thus  and  so  has 
God  taught  us.  We  are  wiser  than  you.  We  must  instruct 
you.'  Oh,  certainly, the)'  are  wiser  than  we!  \\  iser  in  teach¬ 
ing  men  to  get  drunk:  wiser  in  overreaching  men,  wiser  in 
swindling  men  of  their  land,  wiser  in  defrauding  them  of  all 
they  possess.”*  The  work  of  the  padres  was  hard,  but  they 
had  no  avalanche  of  white  settlers  to  make  such  opposition 
possible. 

If  we  look  at  the  methods  employed,  we  find  more  sim¬ 
ilarity  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  than  might  be  ex- 
])ected.  Preaching  and  catechizing  formed  the  main  means 
of  instruction  in  both  cases.  The  devotional  service  which 
was  conducted  by  the  priests  at  the  church  was  left  to  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  case  of  Protestants.  Both  founded  Indian  settle¬ 
ments  at  a  good  distance  from  white  people.  The  towns  of 
Brainerd,  Eliot,  and  Zeisberger  were  not  essentially  different 
from  those  clustered  about  the  Catholic  churches.  They  were 
laid  out  more  regularly,  it  may  be,  and  it  strikes  us  strangely 
to  read  of  one  of  the  Moravian  towns:  “  In  summer  a  party 
of  women  passed  through  the  street  and  alleys  sweeping  them 
with  wooden  brooms  and  removing  the  rubbish.” ^  This  case 

^  De  Schweinitz,  Life  and  Times  of  Zeisberger,  p.  392. 

*  Life  of  Zeisberger,  p.  317. 
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is  paralleled,  in  a  way,  by  that  of  some  Wyandot  Indians,  un¬ 
der  Methodist  missionaries,  who  found  fault  with  one  of  their 
native  leaders,  saying  pointedly,  “  That  brother  is  too  dirty  to 
be  a  leader  of  a  clean  religion.”  ^  It  may  be  partly  due  to  this 
cleanliness  that  we  do  not  hear  of  any  such  death-rate  as  at 
the  California  missions.  The  work  of  the  Protestant  settle¬ 
ments  was  largely  agricultural,  though  some  primitive  man¬ 
ufactures  were  carried  on.  The  missionaries  here,  as  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  were  obliged  to  oversee  affairs.  We  read  of  Brainerd, 
“  He  was  expected  to  arrange  all  their  differences,  to  provide 
for  their  wants,  to  attend  to  their  affairs  of  every  description.”^ 
Several  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Moravian  Indians  remind 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  padres.  They  also  show  the  authority 
of  the  missionaries:  “IV.  No  person  shall  get  leave  to 
dwell  with  us  until  our  teachers  have  given  their  consent  and 
the  helpers  have  examined  him.”®  “IX.  We  will  be  obedi¬ 
ent  to  our  teachers  and  helpers  who  are  appointed  to  preserve 
order  in  our  meetings,  in  the  towns  and  fields.”  They  as  well 
as  the  padres  needed  some  one  to  keep  order  in  church. 
“XIV.  No  one  shall  contract  debts  with  traders,  or  receive 
goods  to  sell  for  traders,  unless  the  helpers  give  their  con- 
.sent.”  “  XV^.  Whoever  goes  hunting  or  on  a  journey  shall 
inform  the  minister  or  stewards.”  California  Indians  were 
not  allowed  to  leave  the  premises  without  permission.  “  XVI. 
Young  persons  shall  not  marry  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents  and  the  minister.”  This  is  much  like  the  Catholic 
rule.  In  their  councils  on  civil  matters,  as  in  other  things, 
missionaries  were  foremost.  An  instance  of  one  kind  of  pun¬ 
ishment  is  on  record.  It  was  for  a  case  of  wife  beating. 
“  Wampas  was  made  to  stand  up  and  answer  for  his  fault  be¬ 
fore  the  public  meeting,  which  happened  to  be  unusually 
large,  being  attended  by  the  Governor  and  many  others  of  the 

1  Finley,  Life  among  the  Indians,  p.  307. 

2  Peabody,  Life  of  Brainerd,  p.  323. 

*  Life  of  Zeisberger,  p.  379. 
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English.  The  Indian  made  an  humble  confession  of  his  crime, 
took  the  blame  wholly  to  himself,  and  attempted  no  pallia¬ 
tion.  When  Mr.  Eliot  set  before  him  in  its  true  light  the  sin 
of  beatinghiswife  and  indulging  his  violent  passions,  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall  and  wept.  All  were  disposed  to  forgive 
him;  but  his  fine  was  strictly  exacted,  which  he  cheerfully 
paid.”^  It  is  a  much  more  agreeable  picture  than  that  of  the 
padres  chaining  the  people  together  till  they  quit  quarrel- 

ing.”2 

In  material  results,  Catholic  is  far  ahead  of  Protestant 
work.  The  thirteen  towns  of  Zeisberger  and  the  fourteen 
towns  of  Eliot  make  a  sorry  showing  beside  the  twenty-one 
missions  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  their  thirty  thousand  Indians. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  is  found  largely  in  the  different 
surroundings. 

When  we  look  at  spiritual  results  the  first  place  must  be 
given  to  Protestant  missions.  Among  the  Moravian  Indians 
was  one  named  Glikkikan.  He  was  a  great  orator  and  coun¬ 
cillor.  When  converted  he  became  one  of  the  foremost  Chris¬ 
tians.  Years  after  his  conversion,  when  men  from  a  heathen 
chief  came  to  arrest  him,  he  said:  “There  was  a  time  when 
I  never  would  have  yielded  myself  prisoner  to  any  man.  Now 
I  suffer  willingly  for  Christ’s  sake.”^  The  spirit  of  that  speech 
was  wonderfully  exemplified  in  his  life  and  in  his  martyr  death. 
One  such  instance  recorded  of  all  the  sixty-six  years  of  work 
by  the  Spanish  padres  would  be  like  a  light  in  darkness. 
There  may  have  been  such,  but  they  apparently  left  no  record. 
The  most  detailed  account  of  results  is  found  in  the  record  of 
Brainerd’s  work.  The  account  of  the  revival  among  the  In¬ 
dians  during  the  year  before  Brainerd’s  death  reads  like  a 
chapter  from  Finney’s  “Autobiography.”  The  awful  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  the  services,  the  intense  conviction  of  sin,  and 

1  Francis,  Life  of  Eliot,  p.  98. 

2  H.  H.,  “  Father  Junipero  and  his  Work,”  in  Century,  June,  1883. 

3  Life  of  Zeisberger,  p.  510. 
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the  peculiar  beliefs  of  the  preacher  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 
Of  his  preaching,  Brainerd  says :  “I  found  that  close  addresses 
and  solemn  applications  of  divine  truth  to  the  conscience 
strike  at  the  root  of  all  vice,  while  smooth  and  plausible  ha¬ 
rangues  upon  moral  virtues  and  external  duties  at  best  are  like 
to  do  no  more  than  lop  off  the  branches  of  corruption  while 
the  root  of  all  vice  remains  still  untouched.”  ^  He  says  the 
outward  reformation  in  the  lives  of  the  Indians  sprang  “from 
the  internal  influence  of  divine  truth  upon  their  hearts,  and 
not  from  any  external  restraints,  or  because  they  had  heard 
those  vices  particularly  c.xposed  and  repeatedly  spoken  against. 
Some  of  them  I  had  never  so  much  as  mentioned.”  -  This 
point  forms  a  great  contrast  to  the  work  of  the  Catholics, 
evidently  spiritual  work  in  the  two  cases  was  carried  on  differ¬ 
ently,  and  aimed  at  different  immediate  results.  But  we  are 
disappointed  to  find  that  in  eleven  months  only  thirty-si.x  had 
made  open  confession  of  Christ,  though  he  says,  before  this, 
that  “  scarce  a  prayerless  person  was  to  be  found  among  near 
an  hundred.”® 

Writing  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Eliot,  Increase 
Mather  says:  “I  could  never  yet  inquire  of  any  plantation 
or  assembly  of  Indians  but  the  most  censorious  English  would 
grant  there  were  three  or  four  persons  in  that  plantation  who 
they  verily  believed  were  sound  Christians,  though  they  con¬ 
demned  the  rest.  Whereas  a  charitable  man  would  have  reck¬ 
oned  these  three  or  four  to  have  been  the  most  eminent  for 
piety  among  them,  and  have  granted  the  rest  to  have  such  a 
measure  of  knowledge  in  the  gospel  method  of  salvation,  and 
to  be  so  ready  to  submit  with  most  admirable  patience  to  the 
church  censures  among  them,  and  so  penitent  in  their  con¬ 
fessions  of  their  faults  and  fearful  of  relapsing  into  the  same 
or  like  faults  as  might  be  a  just  foundation  to  hope  that  they 
are  travelling  the  right  way  to  heaven.”^ 

^  Edwards,  Life  of  Brainerd  (Tract  Soc.  ed.),  p.  269. 

®  Life  of  Brainerd,  p.  267.  ®  Ibid.,  p.  268.  *  Life  of  Eliot,  p.  357. 
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We  must  glance  at  the  contrast  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic  missions  in  educational  work.  This  is  seen  in  the 
schools  established  by  Protestant  missionaries  and  in  their 
works  in  the  Indian  languages.  The  padres,  as  we  have  seen, 
did  nothing  in  this  line  but  to  make  a  few  brief  vocabularies 
and  translate  a  catechism.  Eliot  left  a  catechism.  Psalms  in 
verse,  Baxter’s  “Call  to  the  Unconverted,”  Shepherd’s  “Sin¬ 
cere  Convent,”  a  hymn-book,  primer,  logic-primer,  grammar, 
iind  the  whole  Bible  in  the  Indian  language.  This  would  be 
a  remarkable  record  for  any  one,  and  when  considered  as  the 
work  of  one  who  had  the  work  of  a  regular  pastorate  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  Indian  labors,  and  who  did  not  begin  to  study  the 
Indian  language  till  he  was  forty  years  old,  it  is  an  astonish¬ 
ing  record.  Zeisberger  was  even  moje  prolific  in  the  number 
of  his  works,  having  left  in  manuscript,  or  in  print,  no  less 
than  twenty-six  works,  one  of  which  is  a  German  and  Onon¬ 
daga  lexicon  in  seven  volumes.  The  contrast  in  educational 
matters  between  the  settlement  of  the  eastern  and  that  of  the 
western  coast  is  very  suggestive.  On  the  eastern  coast,  the 
Pilgrims  had  scarcely  landed  before  they  began  to  establish 
common  schools  and  colleges.  In  this  their  clergymen  were 
among  the  foremost.  On  the  western  coast,  three-quarters  of 
a  century  after  its  settlement,  governors  were  still  fighting  the 
indifference  of  the  people  and  the  opposition  of  the  priests. 
The  eastern  coast  laid  foundations  for  broad  and  general  edu¬ 
cation.  The  western  coast  stuck  to  its  motto:  “PIducate 
special  servants  of  the  church;  others,  it  you  must:  make  the 
education  as  narrow  as  possible.”  California  had  no  respect¬ 
able  system  of  public  schools  till  it  became  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  In  San  Diego  from  1794  to  1846,  a  period  of 
fifty-two  years,  there  was  school  five  years.  Los  Angeles  had 
school  thirteen  years  during  the  same  time.  Monterey,  the 
capital,  was  favored  with  seventeen  years  of  school  during  the 
fifty-two.  In  1845  there  were  only  eleven  out  of  forty-five 
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voters4n  San  Diego  who  could  write4  California  has  had  some 
experience  with  public  schools  in  Catholic  hands  since  that 
time.  From  1851  to  1855  the  Catholics  of  San  Francisco  re¬ 
ceived  part  of  the  public  school  money.  This  was  discon¬ 
tinued,  because,  among  other  reasons,"  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
provision  made  by  the  Catholics  for  those  under  their  care.’’  - 
‘‘It  is  to  be  regretted,”  Gleeson  adds  with  great  naivete, 
‘‘  that  a  better  arrangement  both  as  regards  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  the  character  of  the  instruction  imparted  had  not 
been  provided  by  the  Catholic  authorities,  for  thus  would  have 
been  removed  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  grant.”  The  reason  given  for  the  regret  is  thoroughly 
Catholic,  and  all  the  more  significant  that  it  comes  from  a  col¬ 
lege  professor.  Hoping,  doubtless,  for  the  time  when  the 
public  school  fund  shall  be  divided  again,  he  adds:  ‘‘When 
the  day  has  arrived  that  all  the  Catholic  youth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  under  purely  Catholic  influences,  instructed  as  well 
in  religion  and  morality  as  in  secular  learning,  then,  indeed, 
he  who  presides  over  this  flock  may  say’,  with  the  just  and  de¬ 
vout  Simeon,  ‘  nunc  dimittis  .  .  Most  Americans  would 

be  willing  to  have  him  say  ‘‘nunc  dimittis”  long  before  that 
time.  Yet  the  Catholics  only  carry  out  the  educational  policy 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  California  mi.ssions:  Educate 
special  servants  of  the  church;  others,  if  you  must. 

^  Ban.  xxxiv.  551.  2  Hist,  of  Cath.  Ch.  in  Cal.  ii.  275.  *  Ifyid.,  p.  2S2. 
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ARTICLE  V . 

FAIRCHILD’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  THEOLOGY.” ^ 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  MILTON  WILLIAMS,  D.  D.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  theological  thought  of  the  Calvinistic  world  has  long 
been  divided  between  two  systems  of  doctrine,  known  re¬ 
spectively  as  Old  School  and  New  School, — the  former  em¬ 
phasizing  the  doctrines  naturally  associated  with  foreordina¬ 
tion;  the  latter,  those  associated  with  free  will. 

While  the  preponderance  of  opinion  is  largely  and  grow- 
ingly  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  the  theological  literature  of  our 
times,  by  some  fatality,  is  largely  committed  to  the  former. 
For  the  last  half-century  the  American  press  has  been  prolific 
of  Calvinistic  publications  while  V’ery  few  have  appeared  set¬ 
ting  forth  New  School  views.  Previous  to  the  publication  of 
the  “Elements  of  Tiieology,”  complaints  were  heard  of  the 
impossibility  of  finding  a  text-book  of  the  New  School  type 
suited  to  the  need  of  our  theological  schools;  and  a  want  was 
felt,  by  some  minds  deeply,  of  a  treatise  on  systematic  theol¬ 
ogy  in  better  accord  with  the  present  condition  of  theological 
thought.  In  coiLscquence  many  eyes  were  turned  to  Rev.  J. 
H.  F'airchild,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Oberlin  College,  as  the 
fitting  man  to  supply  the  need. 

Dr.  Fairchild,  no  one  knowing  him  doubts,  possesses  a 
mind  maivellously  equipped  for  such  an  undertaking.  He  is 
admittedly  one  of  the  ripest  of  American  scholars,  and  the 
ablest  living  exponent  of  the  free-will  system  of  theology.'  The 
announcement,  therefore,  that  he  had  consented  to  give  the 

1  Elements  of  Theology,  Natural  and  Revealed,  liy  James  H.  Fairchild, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Oberlin  College.  Oberlin,  O.:  Edward  J.  Goodrich. 
1892.  (Pp.  XV,  358.  6>^x3J-^.) 
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world  the  result  of  his  half-century  of  patient  study  was  hailed, 
especially  by  the  large  numbers  who  had  enjoyed  his  instruc¬ 
tion,  with  marked  satisfaction.  Great  expectations  were  raised 
which  the  writer  is  safe  in  saying  have  been  fully  realized.  I 
question  whether  any  author  of  our  age  has  made  a  more  val¬ 
uable  contribution  to  theological  science. 

In  this  moderate  sized  volume,  so  creditable  to  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  author  condenses  a  pretty  complete  outline  of  what 
is  termed  systematic  theology.  In  no  spirit  of  controversy, 
resorting  in  no  instance  to  the  argumentum  ad  invidiam^ 
making  but  a  sparing  use  of  the  opinions  of  others,  in  language 
clear,  simple,  but  wonderfully  compact  and  comprehensive, 
the  author  sets  forth  with  characteristic  modesty  what  seems 
to  him  the  teachings  of  reason  and  the  Word  of  God.  The 
result  is  an  invaluable  repository  of  great  thought,  on  the 
greatest  themes  which  can  engage  human  attention. 

The  design  of  this  article  is  to  present  to  readers  who 
may  not  find  it  in  their  way  to  peruse  the  volume,  some  of  the 
more  important  conclusions  reached  through  so  many  years 
of  patient  thought  by  a  mind  so  thoroughly  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  great  problems  of  the  moral  world. 

It  may  aid  the  reader,  to  premise  that  the  author  fully  ac¬ 
cepts  the  doctrine  of  human  freedoniy  in  the  sense  that  moral 
beings,  in  any  circumstances,  under  any  pressure  of  motive, 
human  or  divine,  in  w'hich  they  can  choose  at  all,  can  choose 
in  either  of  two  ways — that  every  choice,  by  virtue  of  its  own 
nature,  is  made  in  the  possession  of  full  conscious  ability  to 
choose  otherwise.  Hence  he  utterly  discards,  not  all  that 
Calvin  or  Calvinists  believe,  but  that  system  of  faith  set  forth 
in  the  Westminster  Confession,  which  holds  the  dogma  of  a 
necessitated  will,  and  reduces  the  several  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion  into  conformity  to  that  fatal  assumption. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  author  does  not  regard  himself 
as  an  Arminian.  He  holds  rigidly  to  the  underlying  facts  of 
the  New  School  System;  such  as,  that  the  w^ill  is  free;  that 
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ability  and  obligation  are  always  commensurate;  that  the 
moral  element  resides  exclusively  in  voluntary  phenomena, 
primarily  in  ultimate  choice;  that  willing  good  to  sentient  be¬ 
ing  is  the  love  which  fulfils  law,  and  covers  the  total  of  obliga¬ 
tion.  As  will  appear,  these  great  elemental  truths  permeate 
and  to  a  wonderful  extent  shape  his  whole  system  of  meta¬ 
physical  theology.  President  I'airchild  certainly  ranks  as  a 
New  School  theologian,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  he 
introduces  into  his  system  some  views  not  in  good  and  regu¬ 
lar  standing  in  the  great  Christian  world,  or  even  with  most 
of  his  New  School  brethren — views  which,  while  not  funda¬ 
mental,  are  of  sufficient  importance,  probably,  to  justify  the 
name  “Oberlin  Theology.”  These  peculiarities  seem  to  me 
but  logical  necessities  of  the  basal  truths  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  so  that  his  whole  offending  consists  merely  in  being  more 
rigidly  logical  than  his  brethren.  Long  a  pupil  and  associate 
of  President  Finney,  that  incarnation  of  logic,  he  finds  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  embrace  a  truth  and  reject  its  logical  sequences. 

The  work  verj'^  properly  commences  with 

THE  BEING  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 

The  author  holds  to  the  universality  of  the  idea  of  God  as 
indicated  by  the  universality  of  the  idea  of  accountability.  The 
idea  of  accountability  evidently  carries  the  idea  of  a  superior 
intelligence  to  whom  we  are  accountable,  or  of  God.  Then, 
if  the  idea  of  accountability  is  intuitive  and  universal,  as  it 
doubtless  is,  the  idea  of  God  is  equally  so,  and  atheism  is  not 
possible.  This  view  seems  to  me  inferable  from  the  whole 
trend  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  I  am  a  little  surprised  that, 
like  most  other  theologians,  our  author  should  place  chief  re¬ 
liance  upon  a  posteriori  considerations  in  proof  of  the  divine 
existence.  As  his  views  on  this  whole  subject  are  those  gen¬ 
erally  accepted,  it  is  not  necessary  to  indicate  them. 

MAN 

is  a  spirit,  in  possession  of  three,  and  so  far  as  we  know  but 
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three,  generic  faculties — intellect,  sensibility,  and  will.  The 
exercises  of  the  two  former,  intellect  and  sensibility,  he  deems 
necessary,  and  consequently  devoid  of  moral  character.  Such 
exercises  as  compassion,  gratitude,  avarice,  pride,  vanity,  etc., 
he  believes  involve  a  voluntary  element  to  which  their  moral 
character  exclusively  attaches.  The  reason^  our  author  de¬ 
fines  as  the  intuitive  faculty  belonging  to  man’s  intellectual 
nature.  As  its  revelations  are  absolute,  necessary,  self-evident 
truths,  he  claims  for  it,  and  for  all  its  exercises,  absolute 
infallibility.  The  conscience  he  defines  as  a  function  of  the 
reason,  or  as  the  reason  in  the  sphere  of  obligation;  and  con¬ 
sequently  regards  its  behests  as  in  perfect  and  changeless  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  divine  law.  A  conscientious  sin  he  rightly  deems 
an  absurdity. 

THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES. 

To  this  subject  the  author  devotes  three  valuable  chap¬ 
ters.  In  the  last  he  discusses  the  burning  question  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  inerrancy.  These  he  considers  important  themes, 
but  not  vital  to  the  authority  and  claims  of  the  sacred  Word, 
or  of  special  interest  to  the  unbeliever,  as  his  duties  are  the 
same,  whether  the  Bible  is  or  is  not  inspired.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  Gospels  were  written  by  honest,  capable  men, 
of  well-balanced  minds,  who  were  personally  cognizant  of  the 
events  they  narrate,  and  that  their  histories  are  true  as  other 
history  is  true,  the  Bible  is  true,  its  claims  are  established  by 
such  historic  proof  as  governs  men  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life. 

There  are  two  theories  of  inspiration.  The  first  involves 
the  absolute  truth  of  every  statement  made  by  the  writers, 
whether  more  or  less  important.  For  this  the  author  suggests 
the  name  absolute  inspiration.  The  second  accounts  the 
Scriptures  inspired  to  such  an  extent  as  to  present  with  all  re¬ 
quired  fulness  the  great  truths  it  is  their  intent  to  convey;  so 
that  should  errors  appear  in  some  minute  matters,  it  would 
not  disprove  inspiration,  or  deduct  from  the  value  of  the  sa- 
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cred  writings.  For  this  theory  the  author  suggests  the  name 
essential  inspiration. 

While  the  author  finds  the  Bible  not  only  marvellously 
free  from  errors,  but  pervaded  by  marvellous  wisdom  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  matters  of  science,  securing  the  use  of  popular  ex¬ 
pressions  which  are  always  appropriate,  and  the  avoidance  of 
all  technical  terms  which  imply  a  scientific  theory,  he  does 
not  regard  the  harmony  of  its  statements  with  truth,  or  with 
each  other,  on  unimportant  subjects,  a  thing  the  best  schol¬ 
arship  would  attempt  to  prove. 

The  Bible  having  been  exposed  for  centuries  to  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  copyists  and  translators,  multitudes  of  variations 
have  crept  into  it.  Certainly  absolute  inerrancy  can  be  claimed 
only  for  the  original  text;  and  even  there  it  cannot  be  proved, 
and  would  be  a  matter  of  trivial  importance  if  it  could,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  original  text  has  been  irrevocably  lost.  There 
is  then  a  substantial  agreement  between  the  advocates  of  the 
two  theories.  Both  admit  there  are  discrepancies  and  inac¬ 
curacies  in  the  copies  we  now'  have,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  small 
importance  whether  these  inaccuracies  are  due  to  the  original 
text,  or  to  the  inadvertence  of  editors,  copyists,  and  transla¬ 
tors.  Certainly  he  who  adopts  a  theory  which  makes  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  such  inaccuracies  puts  himself,  and  the  Bible  too,  at 
a  needless  disadvantage. 

DIVINE  SOVEREIGNTY. 

The  divine  power  throughout  nature,  also  throughout  the 
realm  of  mind,  so  far  as  its  existence  and  movements  come 
under  natural  law,  is  causal  and  absolute.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  conduct  of  moral  beings^  the  relation  is  entirely  changed. 
Here  the  divine  pow'er  is  no  longer  causal  or  coercive;  it  is 
simply  moral  or  persuasive.  The  prerogative  of  sov'ereignty 
has  been  so  transferred  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  creature’s  conduct  rests  upon  himself, 
not  upon  his  Creator.  Hence  the  existence  of  sin,  which  God 
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deprecates,  and  which  if  he  consistently  could  he  would  pre¬ 
vent.  We  may  call  this  a  divine  limitation,  but  it  is  a  limita¬ 
tion  self-imposed,  provided  for,  and  accepted  as  the  best  sys¬ 
tem  possible  to  devise. 

Notwithstanding  this  limitation,  a  divine  plan  pervades 
the  moral  world.  Hence  without  violence  to  their  freedom,  or 
affecting  their  moral  character,  and  often  without  their  knowl¬ 
edge,  God  is  largely  securing  the  co-operation  of  men,  good 
and  bad,  in  the  promotion  of  his  ends.  The  wrath  of  men 
praises  him. 

To  the  question,  Does  not  the  existence  of  sin,  on  the 
whole,  secure  the  greater  good,  and  on  this  account  the  divine 
approval  1  our  author  answers  decidedly,  N^o.  Were  it  so,  and 
moral  beings  apprised  of  the  fact,  sin  would  not  be  sin.  Sin 
is  an  evil  which  God  abhors;  and  which  has  proved  infinitely 
disastrous  to  his  interests,  though  he  has  by  his  infinite  wis¬ 
dom  and  love  largely  parried  and  averted  its  awful  mischief. 
At  the  same  time  a  world  in  which  sin  is  possible  is  the  best 
world,  because  this  possibility  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
moral  beings. 

The  two  facts  divine  sovereignty  and  free-agency  exist, 
and  cannot  be  in  conflict.  Any  theory  placing  them  so  is 
false.  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  them  is  not  in  the  facts 
themselves,  but  in  our  inadequate  apprehension  of  them.  The 
Calvinistic  and  Arminian  theologies  diverge  at  this  point. 
Calvinists  so  explain  divine  sovereignty  as  to  set  aside  free¬ 
dom.  Arminians  so  explain  freedom  as  to  trench  upon  divine 
sovereignty,  even  sometimes  to  the  denial  of  the  foreknowl¬ 
edge  of  voluntary  actions.  The  great  thought  in  each  system 
is  true,  and  a  satisfactory  theology  must  embrace  both. 

OHLIGATION 

is  an  intuitive,  necessary  idea;  one  which  can  neither  be  ana¬ 
lyzed,  defined,  or  communicated  to  a  mind  not  already  in 
possession  of  it,  though  the  most  important,  ever  present,  un- 
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changing  idea  in  the  realm  of  thought.  What  is  \.h.Q  ground 
or  ultimate  reason  of  obligation  is  one  of  the  most  profound 
and  widely  controv^erted  questions  of  Ethics. 

V’^arious  answers  are  given.  The  leill  of  God  is  some¬ 
times  assigned  as  the  ultimate  reason  why  we  should,  for  il¬ 
lustration,  do  good.  For  obvious  reasons  our  author  rejects 
this  theory.  He  also  rejects  the  more  plausible  and  popular 
theory  that  right  is  the  foundation  of  obligation;  for  the  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  that  right  and  obligation  are  synonyms,  or 
nearly  so,  and  making  right  the  ground  of  obligation  is  simply' 
making  obligation  the  ground  of  obligation. 

Obligation  relates  exclusively^  to  sentient  beings.  We  can 
owe  no  duty  to  inanimate  things.  All  the  claims  of  any'-  being 
for  regard,  and  all  the  obligations  owed  any  being,  grow  out 
of  the  value  of  his  well-being.  The  value  of  zvell-hein^,  then, 
is  the  ultimate  reason  of  obligation.  Were  well-being  not 
valuable,  obligations  to  promote  it  would  be  unthinkable. 

VIRTUE 

is  conformity  to  obligation — to  all  obligation — or  obedience 
to  the  law  of  benevolence.  It  is  supreme  devotion  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  being.  As  this  law  requires  the  love  of  all  the  heart, 
it  is  not  possible  to  exceed  its  demands,  or  do  more  than  duty'. 
Works  of  supererogation  and  the  accumulation  of  merits  are 
mere  figments. 

All  virtue,  and  all  the  special  virtues,  such  as  justice, 
veracity,  temperance,  faith,  etc.,  are  included  in  benevolence, 
and  are  but  the  varied  applications  of  the  generic  principle  of 
love.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  not  universally  conceded.  It  is 
claimed  that  there  are  independent  co-ordinate  virtues  which 
differ  from  benevolence  as  veracity  differs  from  temperance. 
Justice  is  instanced  as  an  example.  But  justice,  unless  a  mere 
impulse,  takes  within  its  scope  the  interests  of  him  to  whom 
it  is  accorded,  or  the  interests  of  the  public,  or  of  both.  If 
not,  it  accords  with  no  obligation,  and  falls  outside  the  cate- 
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gory  of  virtues.  Truth  is  also  instanced  as  a  co-ordinate 
virtue  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  benevolence.  “Truth  for 
its  own  sake’-’  is  an  old  maxim.  But  truth  is  only  a  relative 
good;  sacred,  valuable,  obligatory,  only  because  of  its  con¬ 
tributions  to  well-being. 

If  justice,  truth,  etc.,  are  separate,  independent,  co-or¬ 
dinate  virtues,  valuable  as  ends  or  for  their  own  sake,  the  law 
of  love  which  Christ  enunciated  is  not  “the  whole  law  and 
the  prophets.”  There  are  obligations  other  than  love.  Love 
is  not  the  fulfilling  of  law. 

SIN 

is  a  violation  of  obligation, — a  transgression  of  the  law  of 
benevolence.  It  is  a  voluntary  preference  of  self-gratification 
to  the  welfare  of  the  great  family  of  God.  It  is  not  selfish¬ 
ness  in  the  sense  of  making  one’s  highest  good  supreme.  This 
all  sinners  refuse  to  do.  It  is  selfishness  in  the  sense  of  sac¬ 
rificing  one’s  own  interests,  and  measurably  the  interests  of 
others,  to  the  demands  of  impulse  and  appetite,  in  disregard 
of  the  laws  of  God,  and  his  own  better  nature. 

Our  author  rejects  the  idea  that  sin  or  holiness  is  a  thing 
that  can  be  created,  transmitted,  inherited,  or  justly  imputed 
to  other  than  the  subject  of  it,  or  that  it  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  consists  in  any  corruption  or  taint  inherited  from  our 
first  parents.  We  doubtless  inherited  from  them  weak  and 
temptable  natures,  such  as  they  themselves  had  prior  to  the 
fall;  but  to  account  such  natures  ill-deservang  is  abhorrent  to 
both  reason  and  the  Word  of  God.  Into  the  same  category 
of  absurdities,  the  author  rules  the  theory  that  men  are  under 
obligation  to  love  God  with  the  strength  they  would  possess 
had  their  powers  never  been  impaired  by  their  own  sin,  or 
that  of  their  first  parents;  and  in  so  far  as  they  fall  short  of 
the  standard  set  up  for  unfallen  beings,  they  come  short  of  ob¬ 
ligation.  Evidently  obligation  and  ability  are  conterminous, 
and  present  power  is  the  measure  of  present  duty.  Nothing 
is  sin  that  is  not  voluntary  in  the  sense  that  it  is  freely  en- 
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tered  into  and  maintained,  and  can  at  any  moment  be  aban¬ 
doned. 

CO-EXISTEXCE  OF  SIN  .\ND  HOLINEISS. 

Holiness  is  the  devotion  of  one’s  self  to  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Sin  is  the  devotion  of  one’s  self  to  per¬ 
sonal  gratification.  These  two  contradictory  attitudes  neces¬ 
sarily  displace  each  other,  and  cannot  co-exist.  It  is  not 
possible  at  the  same  time  to  make  both  the  general  welfare 
and  self-indulgence  the  supreme  law  of  life.  A  mixed  action 
— fealty  to  both  God  and  mammon — is  an  absurdity. 

To  this  view  it  is  objected: — 

1.  Motives  are  a  mixture  of  both  good  and  bad.  Why, 
then,  it  is  asked,  may  not  the  resultant  action  be  a  mixture 
of  good  and  bad.^  For  the  sufficient  reason,  it  is  answered, 
that  the  good  and  bad  impel  in  different  and  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  not  apparent  how  the  mind,  in  the  same  act, 
can  yield  to  both. 

2.  A  choice,  right  so  far  as  it  goes,  may  embrace  but 
part  of  the  good  perceived.  One  may  be  truly  benevolent 
toward  his  friends  and  not  toward  his  enemies.  This  the  au¬ 
thor  denies.  True  benevolence  is  the  impartial  choice  of  good 
as  good,  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  necessarily  embraces  all 
good.  The  Master  approves  of  no  other.  “  If  ye  do  good 
to  them  that  do  good  to  you,  what  thanks  have  ye.^” 

3.  Benevolence  may  be  defective  in  intensity.  There 
may  be  a  sinful  deficiency  in  true  lov'^e  to  God.  This  the  au¬ 
thor  also  denies.  Love  is  primarily  a  choice.,  and  a  choice, 
certainly  an  ultimate  choice,  admits  no  degrees.  If  one  in¬ 
tends  to  pay  a  debt  when  due,  what  more  is  of  the  slightest 
value,  or  even  possible.^  Intensity  pertains  only  to  the  emo¬ 
tions,  or  clearness  of  perception  accompanying  a  choice. 

4.  Voluntary  acts  inconsistent  with  a  right  prevailing 
choice  are  possible.  This  the  author  also  denies,  and  I  think 
a  moment’s  reflection  will  satisfy  any  one  that  he  is  right. 
One,  we  will  suppose,  intends  to  reach  a  distant  city  in  the 
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shortest  possible  time;  can  he,  knowingly,  unnecessarily  turn 
aside  without  a  temporary  or  permanent  suspension  of  his 
purpose?  The  objection  also  assumes  that  one  may  disobey 
God  while  intending  to  obey  him.  This  evidently  is  not  pos¬ 
sible. 

This  view  of  the  completeness  of  moral  actions  is  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  Oberlin  Theology;  and  the  basis  of 
that  perfectionism"  which,  half  a  century  ago,  excited  so 
much  prejudice  against  President  Finney.  That  great  thinker 
was  compelled  to  believe,  that  “  no  man  can  serve  two  mas¬ 
ters;”  and  that  to  purposely  gather  with  Christ,  and  at  the 
same  time  purposely  scatter,  is  not  possible.  He  could  not 
believe  anything  less  than  that  the  devotion  of  the  whole 
heart  to  God,  and  the  purpose  of  entire  conformity  to  his  will, 
is  acceptable  holiness. 

goverx.mi<:nt,  human  and  divine. 

Government  is  a  necessity  for  finite  beings,  and  probably 
ever  will  be.  The  right  to  govern  is  not  a  privilege  conferred 
by  the  people,  nor  does  it  rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned.  It  is  rather  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  moral  law  upon 
him  who  can  govern  best,  or  upon  him  whose  services,  as 
ruler,  the  highest  good  demands.  The  best  indication  of  this 
duty  is  usually  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  people. 

Penalty  \s  suffering  inflicted  upon  the  transgressor.  Its 
object  is  to  restrain  from  transgression,  not  the  offender  only, 
or  chiefly,  but  all  the  subjects  of  law.  Ill-desert  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  punishment,  but  in  no  case  a  sufficient  reason.  The 
claims  of  benevolence  alone  can  justify  it.  Its  utility  is  the 
only  warrant.  If  simple  ill-desert  requires  God  to  punish,  it 
is  because  he  is  amenable  to  some  law  other  than  love — a  law, 
too,  which  must  forever  stand  in  the  way  of  pardon,  inasmuch 
as  ill-desert  once  incurred  can  never  be  canceled. 

the  person  ok  CHRIST. 

Our  author  believes  the  Eternal  Logos  was  in  the  be- 
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ginning  “with  God,  and  was  God,”  “and  became  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us.” 

The  Sabcllian  theory  he  rejects,  believing  there  is  in  the 
eternal  nature  of  God  the  foundation  of  the  threefold  mani¬ 
festation  ;  the  mystery  of  which,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  com¬ 
prehend  or  explain. 

In  his  view  the  same  mystery  hangs  over  the  person  of 
Christ.  The  time-honored  formula,  “  two  natures  and  one 
person,”  inv'olvingthe  self-contradiction, as  the  terms  are  used, 
of  “  two  souls,  yet  only  one;  ”  and  also  the  theory  that  Christ 
was  simply  the  eternal  Logos  incarnate,  made  man  by  the 
limitations  necessarily  resulting  from  acting  through  a  material 
organization — God  manifest  in  the  flesh  so  far  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  infinite  to  manifest  itself  through  the  finite — termed 
the  Kenotic  theory,  involve  difficulties  so  formidable  that  he 
jirefers  to  rest  upon  the  clearly  rev’ealed  fact  that  Christ  ex¬ 
hibited  traits  both  human  and  divine,  without  formulating  any 
theory,  or  attempting  any  explanation. 

TIIK  ATONKMKNT. 

Salvation  through  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  is 
the  supreme  fact  of  the  New  Testament.  How  the  great  sac¬ 
rifice  availed  to  render  sin  pardonable,  and  God  just  and  the 
justifier  of  the  believer,  is  a  problem  of  surpassing  interest. 

Three  theories  are  suggested.  The  first  is  termed  the 
Moral  Injluence  \.\\cory^  of  which  Dr.  Bushneirs“\^icariousSac- 
rifice”  is  probably  the  ablest  exponent.  According  to  it,  noth¬ 
ing  is  necessary  to  justify  the  pardon  of  sin  but  its  abandon¬ 
ment.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  are  an  atonement  in  that  they 
are  God’s  chief  instrumentality  in  subduing  the  opposition  of 
sinners,  and  making  them  at  one  with  himself.  “  God  was 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,”  is  the  compre¬ 
hensive  fact  of  the  New  Testament.  This  theory,  our  author, 
for  obvious  reasons,  rejects;  and  even  Dr.  Bushnell  himself, 
in  a  later  work*,  “  Forgiveness  and  Law,”  materially  modifies, 
if  he  does  not  entirely  abandon  it. 
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The  second  theory’,  more  popular  but  not  less  objection¬ 
able,  is  termed  the  Pettal or  Satisfaction  theory.  It  finds,  not 
the  sinner’s  impenitence,  but  divine  justice,  or  God’s  righteous 
indignation  toward  sin,  the  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  par¬ 
don.  This  obstacle  Christ  removed  by  taking  the  place  of 
sinners  himself  and  suffering  in  their  stead  the  penalty  due  to 
sin.  Thus  he  satisfies  divine  justice  and  provides  lost  men  a 
way  of  escape. 

This  theory  lies  open  to  some  very  serious  objections: — 

1.  Why  indignation  should  be  more  obligatory  and  in¬ 
fluential  than  compassion  is  not  apparent.  “  God  delights  in 
mercy,  and  judgment  is  his  strange  work.”  That  his  com¬ 
passion  should  in  every  case  be  outweighed  and  set  aside  by 
his  indignation  is,  to  say  the  least,  antecedently  very  improb¬ 
able. 

2.  Sin  cannot  justly  tioice  be  punished;  once  ade¬ 
quately  on  the  person  of  Christ,  then  again  on  the  person  of 
the  sinner.  All  those  whose  punishment  Christ  has  borne  evi¬ 
dently  must  be  saved.  If  any  are  not  saved,  Christ  did  not 
taste  death  for  every  man.  The  penal  theory  involves  either 
limited  atonement  or  universal  salvation. 

3.  The  idea  that  the  divine  anger  toward  sinners  was 
pacified  by  inflicting  suffering  upon  One  “who  knew  no  sin” 
strikes  us  as  preposterous,  and  even  as  monstrons  when  we 
reflect  who  the  sinless  sufferer  was. 

4.  Worse  than  all  is  the  dishonor  which  the  theory  casts 
upon  the  divine  character.  If  the  object  of  Christ’s  sufferings 
was  to  pacify  divine  indignation,  precisely  this  is  the  object 
of  the  punishment  of  lost  men,  as  one  is  the  substitute  for  the 
other.  This  theory  then  represents  God  as  punishing  wretched 
lost  souls  forever,  not  to  promote  the  general  good,  but  to 
satisfy  personal  vindictiveness.  Such  a  theory  needs  no  refu  ¬ 
tation. 

These  colossal  difficulties  are  met  by  assuring  us  that 
the  justice  Christ  satisfied  was  not  a  mere  impulse,  or,  if  so, 
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it  was  an  impulse  that  carried  with  it  obligation  to  punish  sin, 
all  sin,  either  in  the  person  of  the  sinner,  or  some  one  taking 
his  place,  up  to  its  full  deserts — a  justice  so  stern  and  imperi¬ 
ous  that  God  could  not  disregard  it  and  be  true  to  his  own 
nature. 

It  will  occur  to  the  reader  that  this  is  meeting  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  penal  theory  by  utterly  abandoning  it.  It  could 
not  have  been  any  abstract  justice  which  Christ  died  to  sat¬ 
isfy,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  If 
it  was  obligation  Christ  died  to  fulfil — it  could  have  been 
nothing  else — it  was  obligation  to  promote  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  or  to  contribute  to  the  great  total,  the  infinite  sea  of 
bliss;  for  no  other  obligation  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  rest  upon 
God,  or  upon  any  other  moral  being.  Nothing  is  valuable 
but  good.  Then  if  anything  is  obligatory  but  doing  good,  it 
is  something  which  has  no  value,  and  is  of  no  use.  Was  it 
for  such  as  this,  the  Saviour  of  sinners  laid  down  his  life.^ 

The  third  theory  of  the  atonement,  the  last  noticed  by  our 
author,  is  called  the  Governmental  or  Bcnez’olcnce  theory’. 

It  holds  not  that  God  so  hated  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son  to  pacify  his  anger;  but  that  he  “so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who¬ 
soever  believed  in  him  should  not  perish.”  It  was  to  satisfy 
public  justice,  to  meet  the  claims  of  a  benevolence  which  em¬ 
braced  the  universe,  that  Christ  died.  To  make  pardon  safe, 
there  was  needful  such  an  expression  of  the  divine  character, 
of  God’s  hatred  of  sin,  and  of  his  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his 
creatures,  as  would  shame  every  sinner,  aaid  establish  such 
confidence  in  himself,  that  he  could,  at  his  own  discretion, 
forgive  sin  without  compromising  his  honor  or  laying  a  stum¬ 
bling-block  in  the  way  of  the  weakest  of  his  saints.  Sin  had 
created  an  awful  exigency.  It  was  either  the  execution  of  law 
in  all  its  rigor,  or  something  to  take  its  place  just  as  effica¬ 
cious  in  sustaining  divine  authority  and  repressing  sin.  It  was 
just  this  exigency  which  Christ  met.  “  He  was  set  forth  to 
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declare  the  righteousness  of  God,  for  the  remission  of  sins 
,  .  .  that  God  might  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus.” 

REGENERATION  AND  CONVERSION. 

These  terms,  used  in  substantially  the  same  sense  in  the 
Bible,  denote  a  change  of  moral  character,  or  the  change  which 
makes  a  bad  man  a  good  man ;  an  ill-deserving  man  meritori¬ 
ous,  and  worthy  the  approbation  and  complacency  of  God, 
and  of  other  moral  beings.  It  consists  in  the  abandonment 
of  self-gratification  and  in  the  acceptance  of  tiie  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  end  of  pursuit.  As  it  is  primarily 
a  change  of  the  ultimate  choice — the  exclusiv-e  seat  of  moral 
character — though  always  secured  by  the  enlightening  and 
persuasive  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  always  and  neces¬ 
sarily  the  act  of  the  subject  himself.  The  idea  that  the  act 
of  one  being  can  make  another  meritorious,  or  that  anything 
but  one’s  self  can  change  his  own  choice,  is  simply  unthink¬ 
able. 

In  this  change  there  is  nothing  organic,  miraculous,  mys¬ 
terious,  or  beyond  the  ability  of  any  sinner  at  any  time,  here 
or  hereafter.  The  only  thing  mysterious  about  regeneration 
is  the  divine  influence  which  secures  it,  and  the  great  results 
which  follow.  Should  any  prefer  to  call  the  choice,  which  is 
the  supreme  conversion,  and  the  entire  work,  including 

that  of  the  subject  and  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  regeyieration, 
he  would  violate  no  canon  of  propriety. 

HUMAN  ABILITY. 

The  assertions,  says  our  author,  “  that  whatever  is  to  any 
person,  at  any  time,  under  any  conditions,  obligatory,  is  to 
that  person,  at  that  time,  and  under  those  conditions,  possi¬ 
ble;  and  wherever  any  being  can  do  wrong  he  has  plenary 
ability  to  do  right;  are  necessary  truths,  too  obvious  to  be 
proved  or  doubted.”  The  question.  Can  a  fallen  sinner  do 
right  without  divine  help,  he  answers,  “If  a  fallen  sinner  can- 
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not  do  right  without  divine  help,  he  is  under  no  obligation  to 
do  it.”  If  the  sinner  has  not,  he  asserts,  ev^ery  ability  and 
equipment  requisite  to  doing  right,  God’s  commands,  warn¬ 
ings,  expostulations,  and  entreaties  are  inexplicable. 

S.\NXTIFICATION. 

The  author’s  views  of  this  important  theme  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  those  of  the  Christian  world,  except  as  possibly 
modified  by  his  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  simplicity  of 
moral  action.  All  Christians  are,  in  the  language  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  sanctified.  The  choice  which  constitutes  conversion  is 
entire  conformity  to  the  claims  of  the  divine  law.  Nothing 
less  than  doing,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  intending  to  do, 
all  God  requires,  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  nothing  more  is 
either  obligatory  or  possible.  In  harmony  with  this  view,  the 
people  of  God  are  called,  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  saints,  or  sanctified  ones. 

But  the  choice  which  constitutes  conversion,  though  in 
itself  faultless  and  complete,  issusceptible  of  growth, confirma¬ 
tion,  and  expansion  infinite.  The  convert’s  knowledge  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  limited  and  defective;  his  sensibility,  cold,  stunted, 
and  measurably  soured.  There  is  not  a  faculty  of  his  being 
which  is  not  capable  of  immeasurable  perfecting.  He  stands 
at  the  base  of  a  mountain  whose  summit  no  angel’s  eye  has 
ever  reached ;  aiKl  the  law  of  his  life  is  “  Forgetting  the  things 
that  are  behind,  and  stretching  forward  to  things  that  are  be¬ 
fore.” 

But  the  word  sanctification  is  now  used  to  designate  a 
certain,  or  rather  an  uncertain,  maturity  in  the  divine  life.  The 
author  questions  whether  there  is  any  particular  spot,  or  any 
designated  attainment  in  the  divine  life,  which  par  excellence 
descrv  es  the  name,  or  whether  any  two  Christians  are  led  over 
precisely  the  same  path,  or  whether  there  is  in  this  life  any 
place  where  the  Christian  may  lay  his  armor  down  in  the  as¬ 
surance  that  the  last  foe  is  conquered.  While  he  should 
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earnestly  seek  richer  manifestations  of  Christ,  and  fresh  bap¬ 
tisms  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  should  nev^er  make  personal  at¬ 
tainments  the  end  of  pursuit,  or  for  an  hour  forget  that  the 
promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  work  to  which  he  is 
called,  and  that  the  highest  summits  possible  to  him  are 
reached  by  “patient  continuance  in  well-doing.” 

ELECTION. 

The  character  of  all  men  is,  says  our  author,  foreknown 
to  God,  and  their  destinies  are  predetermined  in  view  of  this 
foreknowledge.  Some  he  will  save,  others  reject,  and  what 
he  will  do  at  last  already  lies  in  his  purpose.  Hence  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  some,  and  the  reprobation  of  others,  are  already 
settled  in  his  eternal  purpose.  Thus  far  there  can  be  no  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion.  But  whether  moral  character  is  pre¬ 
determined,  oeaCi  the  ultimate  reason  it  is  what  it  is,  lies  in  the 
divine  will — whether  the  conduct  of  men  and  the  motion  of 
stars  are  controlled  by  the  same  infinite  power,  is  a  question 
from  which  tw’o  ijreat  schools  of  theologv  take  their  diver- 
gence. 

On  which  side  of  this  question  our  author  stands  has 
been  already  clearly  intimated.  His  language  is:  “Since  the 
voluntary  acceptance  of  the  gospel  is  the  condition  of  man’s 
salvation,  it  is  also  the  condition  of  his  election  to  salvation. 
This  condition  each  one  supplies  or  refuses  to  supply  for 
himself.  Hence,  each  one  makes  or  refuses  to  make  his  own 
‘calling  and  election  sure.’  As  one  can  make  his  conduct 
to-morrow'  different  from  what  it  will  be,  he  can  make  his 
destiny  forever  different  from  what  it  will  be.” 

ESCHATOLOGY. 

Our  author  believes  in  the  resurrection  of  t!ie  dead  at 
some  period  still  in  the  future.  While  he  df)es  not  believe 
that  w’e  sow  “  that  body  that  shall  be,”  or  that  “  fiesh  and 
blood  can  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,”  he  thinks  the  Bible 
warrants  the  belief  that  there  is  .some  relation  between  the 
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bodies  we  put  off,  and  those  with  which  we  shall  be  “clothed 
upon.”  What  that  relation  is  no  one  knows.  Still  he  sees 
no  more  mystery  in  it  than  in  the  relation  between  the  bodies 
we  now  occupy  and  those  we  occupied  twenty  years  ago. 
They  seem  the  same,  yet,  so  far  as  appears,  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  matter  common  to  both. 

This  view  involves  an  intennediate  state,  where  this  long 
period  will  be  spent.  What  will  be  the  condition  and  em¬ 
ployments  of  what  he  deems  disembodied  spirits,  we  have 
little  data  for  judging.  The  theory  that  it  will  be  a  continued 
probation,  he  thinks,  lacks  both  proof  and  plausibility. 

The  resurrection  is  immediately  preceded  by  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  and  followed  by  a  judgment-day  in  which 
all  the  dead  will  stand  before  God  and  hear  the  final  sen¬ 
tence.  This  time-honored  and  widely  received  view  is  at¬ 
tended,  the  author  is  aware,  with  difficulties  so  serious  as  to 
stagger  the  faith  of  many,  and  he  admits  that  much  of  the 
scriptural  language  by  which  this  view  of  the  last  things  is 
supported  is  highly  figurative;  and  I  think  he  will  admit  that 
probably  the  last  words  in  reference  to  these  great  themes 
arc  yet  to  be  spoken. 

His  views  of  the  future  of  good  and  bad  men  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  generally  accepted  faith.  Heaven,  in  his 
opinion,  is  a  place,  not  of  rest  and  reward  simply,  but  of  ac¬ 
tivity  and  responsibility.  The  idea  that  it  will  be  our  earth, 
purged  by  fire  and  rejuvenated,  is  not  sustained,  he  thinks, 
by  the  Word  of  God.  Whether  its  inhabitants  will  be  limited 
to  the  redeemed  of  Adam’s  race,  or  it  will  be  the  general 
gathering-place  of  the  holy  from  all  worlds,  he  thinks  there 
are  not  sufficient  data  to  warrant  an  opinion  upon. 

He  discards  the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
wicked.  If  the  Scriptures  teach  it  they  have  done  it,  he  thinks, 
in  language  uniformly  misunderstood.  His  great  work  closes 
with  the  assertion :  “  Nothing  appears  in  reason  or  the  Scrip¬ 

tures  which  warrants  a  departure  from  the  commonly  received 
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doctrine  of  the  church,  that  those  who  pass  into  the  other 
world  as  sinners  will  continue  to  sin,  and  abide  forever  under 
the  righteous  displeasure  of  God.” 

The  reviewer  of  this  able  theological  treatise  ventures  the 
assertion,  that  it  will  need  revision  and  modifications,  more  or 
less  important,  as  the  world  progresses  in  knowledge,  but  that 
the  system  of  theology  it  embodies  is  so  self-consistent,  so 
beautifully  sym.metrical,  and  accordant  with  the  scriptures  of 
truth,  and  the  deepest  trend  of  human  thought,  that  it  will 
be  the  system  taught  in  the  schools  of  this  world  when  “its 
kingdoms  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Christ.” 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  ITALIAN  CHURCH  MUSIC.^ 

BY  EDWARD  DICKINSON,  PROFESSOR  OF  MUSICAL  HISTORY,  OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

Upon  a  clear  evening  not  many  months  ago  I  found 
myself  for  the  first  time  before  the  world-renowned  cathedral 
of  Antwerp.  The  lonely  tower,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of 
all  the  works  of  human  hands,  with  its  apex  turned  to  gold 
by  the  touch  of  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  revealed  every 
detail  of  its  fairy-like  tracery  sharply  cut  against  the  intense 
blue  of  the  sky.  From  the  lofty  recesses  of  the  spire  the 
chimes  every  few  moments  sent  a  waft  of  melody  far  out  over 
city  and  river.  The  dingy  square  in  which  I  stood,  shut  in 
by  buildings  as  old  and  gray  as  the  cathedral  itself,  was  al¬ 
most  deserted,  and,  although  in  the  heart  of  the  crowded  city,, 
but  faint  murmurs  of  life  reached  my  ears.  The  haste  and 
clamor  of  the  present  had  slipped  away  from  me  and  left  me 
in  one  of  those  haunts  consecrated  to  the  spirit  of  the  Middle 

1  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  information  in 
respect  to  the  subjects  treated  in  the  present  article :  (ieschichte  der  Musik, 
A.  VV.  Ambros ;  Geschichte  der  Musik  des  17,  18,  und  19  Jahrhunderts, 
Wilhelm  Langhans ;  Handbuch  der  Musikgeschichte,  A.  von  Dommer  ;  Gio¬ 
vanni  Gabrieli  und  sein  Zeitalter,  C.  von  Winterfeld ;  Geschichte  der  euro- 
paisch-abendliindischen  Musik,  R.  G.  Kiesewetter  ;  Magister  Choralis,  F.  X. 
Haberl ;  Fiihrer  durch  den  Concertsaal,  II.  .\btheilung,  Hermann  Kretzsch- 
mar ;  Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens,  F.  J.  Fetis ;  History  of  Music, 
Emil  Naumann  ;  On  Purity  in  Music,  A.  F,  Thibaut ;  History  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  in  Italy,  vol.  i.  The  Age  of  the  Despots,  vol.  iii.  The  Fine  Arts,  vol.  vi. 
The  Catholic  Reaction,  J.  A.  Symonds  ;  The  Present  State  of  Music  in  France 
and  Italy,  Charles  Burney  ;  The  History  of  the  Popes,  L.  von  Ranke ;  The 
Life  of  Mozart,  Otto  Jahn  ;  The  Transition  Period  of  Musical  History,  John 
Hullah  ;  Studies  of  Italy  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Vernon  Lee;  Grove’s 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  articles  “Mass,”  “Schools  of  Composi¬ 
tion,”  and  “Plain  Song.” 
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Ages,  where  poetic  and  historic  associations  combine  to  deepen 
the  spell  cast  by  some  miracle  of  art.  As  I  gazed  upward  at 
that  amazing  shape  in  which  stone  seemed  robbed  of  its  fri¬ 
ableness  and  obedient  like  wax  to  the  cunning  hand  of  its 
artificer,  I  marvelled  not  only  at  the  artistic  genius  that  could 
dream  of  a  thing  so  beautiful,  and  the  engineering  skill  that 
could  adjust  its  multitudinous  parts  in  such  flawless  propor¬ 
tion  and  security,  but  also  at  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  an 
institution  that  could  bid  such  structures  rise  in  testimony  to 
its  authority  over  the  imaginations  and  the  wills  of  a  conti¬ 
nent  of  men. 

As  the  sunlight  faded,  the  windows  of  the  cathedral  be¬ 
gan  to  glow  from  lights  within,  now  and  then  a  door  swung 
open  and  strains  of  music  stole  out  into  the  silent  square.  I 
entered  the  building  and  found  myself  in  a  vast  nave  flanked 
by  gigantic  columns,  which  were  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the 
vaults  far  above.  At  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  tran¬ 
septs  stood  a  lofty  altar  of  snowy  white;  the  broad  stairway 
leading  up  to  the  holiest  place  was  carpeted  with  crimson, 
and  bordered  with  masses  of  flowers  of  gorgeous  hues.  Enor¬ 
mous  candles  illuminated  the  structure.  Richly  attired  priests 
and  attendants  passed  up  and  down,  and  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  in  mysterious  evolution  and  gesture  before  the  radiant 
sanctuary.  Clouds  of  incense  rolled  upward,  and  diftused 
through  the  whole  edifice  their  aromatic  breath.  A  crowd  of 
worshippers  knelt  motionless  before  the  altar  and  in  the  shaded 
spaces  between  the  columns.  Beyond  the  altar  was  the  black¬ 
ness  of  night,  within  which  I  knew  that  those  sublime  paint¬ 
ings  in  which  Rubens  has  depicted  the  expiation  on  Calv^ary 
for  all  time,  were  hanging  with  their  wings  folded  across  their 
faces.  No  light  was  visible,  save  the  illumination  about 
the  altar,  which  bathed  every  object  near  it  in  mellow  splen¬ 
dor,  and  sent  pale  gleams  along  tablets  and  windows,  and 
flung  back  the  hollows  of  the  vaults  and  chapels  into  im¬ 
penetrable  gloom.  An  invisible  choir  from  the  gallery  was 
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chanting  some  of  those  solemn  Gregorian  melodies  which  are 
like  the  echoes  of  another  world,  so  mystical  and  awesome  are 
they  in  their  rapt  and  impersonal  expression.  At  intervals, 
when  the  weird  voices  ceased,  the  organ  sent  peals  of  harmony 
reverberating  through  the  vast  arches.  The  impression  was 
irresistible.  The  antiquity  of  the  place,  the  magnificent  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  superb  vision  of  the  altar,  the  magical  effects  of 
light  and  darkness,  the  floating  incense,  the  surging  music, 
the  reverent  attitudes  of  the  worshippers,  the  inevitable  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  history,  power,  and  spiritual  domination  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church, — all  combined  to  lay  a  spell  upon 
my  mind  that  subdued  it  into  something  like  fear.  I  felt  that 
I  could  to  a  certain  degree  sympathize  with  the  countless 
earnest  souls  who  had  laid  their  doubts  and  longings  at  the 
feet  of  the  august  institution  whose  wonderful  history  and 
spiritual  power  seemed  to  them  to  warrant  its  tremendous 
claims. 

Such  effects,  produced  by  the  ingenious  combination  of 
some  of  the  most  potent  influences  that  act  upon  the  senses 
and  the  imagination,  have  been  an  essential  part  of  the  method 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  the  beginning.  No  sub¬ 
ject  of  study  is  more  fascinating  than  the  sources  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  her  unparalleled  sway  over  the  human  mind. 
In  accounting  for  her  marvellous  career,  we  must  not  pause 
with  the  terrifying  and  consoling  features  of  her  doctrine,  her 
matchless  organization,  or  the  craft,  policy,  and  energy  of  her 
priesthood.  These  have  produced  amazing  results,  but  the 
church  has  not  relied  upon  these  alone.  She  has  employed, 
with  consummate  skill,  those  means  by  which  appeal  is  made 
to  the  universal  susceptibility  to  ideas  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
as  embodied  in  sound  and  form.  Large  account  must  be  taken 
of  the  influence  of  art  in  explaining  the  wonderful  success  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  She  has  constantly  made  use 
of  the  highest  attainments  of  poetry,  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  music,  both  for  direct  instruction  and  also  for 
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captivating  the  mind  by  the  still  more  powerful  force  of  sym¬ 
bolism  and  suggestion.  In  using  these  agencies  she  has  taken 
cognizance  of  ev''ery  variety  of  aptitude  and  opportunity.  Her 
resources  are  so  vast  that  no  grade  of  taste  and  culture  has 
remained  untouched.  For  the  vulgar  she  has  garish  display; 
for  the  superstitious,  wonder  and  mystery,  not  stopping  at  the 
most  palpable  deception.  For  the  imaginative  and  emotional, 
she  clothes  her  doctrines  in  the  fairest  guise,  and  makes  wor¬ 
ship  an  aesthetic  delight.  Her  worship  centres  in  a  mystery, 
— that  of  the  Real  Presence, — and  this  mystery  she  embel¬ 
lishes  with  every  allurement  that  can  startle,  delight,  and  en¬ 
thrall.  It  needs  only  such  an  hour  as  that  which  I  spent  in 
the  Antwerp  Cathedral  to  obtain  a  clue  to  the  secret  of  the  as¬ 
cendancy  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  to  understand  the  pride 
in  her  which  her  votaries  feel, — a  pride  often  stronger  than 
patriotism,  a  loyalty  which  resists  the  insidious  temptations  of 
the  reason  toward  intellectual  independence. 

No  other  religious  system  has  gone  so  far  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  symbolism  for  the  inculcations  of  her  doctrine.  She 
has  recognized  the  fact  that  minds  that  love  to  rise  above  form 
and  ceremony,  and  seek  immediate  contact  with  the  divine 
source  of  truth,  are  comparatively  rare.  The  majority  of  man¬ 
kind  require  that  spiritual  influences  must  come  to  them  in 
the  guise  of  that  v*'hich  is  tangible,  a  certain  nervous  thrill  is 
needed  to  shock  them  out  of  their  customary  material  habi¬ 
tudes.  Recognizing  this  fact,  and  having  to  deal  with  a  vast 
mass  of  coarse  and  ignorant  people,  the  Roman  Church  has 
even  incurred  the  charge  of  idolatry  by  the  extreme  use  she 
has  made  of  images  and  symbols.  But  it  may  be  that  in  this 
she  has  shown  greater  wisdom  than  those  who  censure  her. 
She  has  certainly  never  lapsed  into  the  stupid  blunder  of  re¬ 
pelling  the  aid  of  art.  She  knows  that  the  externals  of  re¬ 
ligious  observance  must  be  endowed  with  a  large  measure  of 
sensuous  charm  if  they  would  seize  hold  upon  the  bulk  of 
mankind.  Her  fault,  if  fault  there  be,  is  in  the  tendency  to  keep 
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her  devotees  at  the  same  grade  of  mixed  spirituality  and  sensu¬ 
ousness  at  which  she  finds  them.  She  knows  that  these  two 
— spirituality  and  sensuousness — can  never  be  quite  separated, 
and  she  would  run  the  risk  of  sometimes  subordinating  the 
first  to  the  second,  rather  than  offer  a  service  of  a  bare  intel¬ 
lectuality,  empty  of  those  persuasions  which  artistic  genius 
offers,  and  which  are  so  mighty  to  bend  the  heart  in  reverence 
and  awe. 

Among  all  the  arts  upon  which  religion  relies  to  enforce 
her  conceptions,  music  is  probably  the  most  efficient.  All  the 
great  historic  religions  have  employed  its  aid  in  the  impress¬ 
ment  of  their  conceptions  upon  their  votaries.  They  have 
perceived  that,  as  Cousin  says,  “  there  is  between  a  sound  and 
the  soul,  physically  and  morally,  a  marvellous  relation.”  Chris¬ 
tianity  indeed  has  been  the  only  system  that  could  raise  mu¬ 
sic  into  a  fully  developed  independent  art,  but  this  has  been 
due  not  alone  to  the  profounder  spiritual  life  which  she  has 
inspired,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  peoples, 
whom  she  early  subjugated,  were  peculiarly  endowed  with 
musical  genius.  In  their  barbarous  condition  this  inborn  qual¬ 
ity'  was  hardly^  conscious  of  itself,  but  when  awakened  by  the 
touch  of  Christianity'  stirring  a  deeper  soul  life,  and  united 
with  the  southern  feeling  for  form  and  precision,  the  conditions 
for  an  art  of  music  were  prepared.  For  ecclesiasticism  alone 
is  unfavorable  to  musical  progress.  After  it  has  given  music 
force  enough  to  intensify'-  the  solemnity  of  its  rites,  it  desires 
to  restrain  its  further  development,  lest  tone  should  be  culti¬ 
vated  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  mind  drawn  away  from  pious 
contemplation  to  a  merely  sensuous  and  iusthetic  enjoy'ment. 
The  Egy'ptians  and  Hebrews,  those  most  religious  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  succeeded  in  keeping  music  subordinate  to  ritual. 
Among  the  Greeks,  also, it  was  simply'  the  handmaid  of  poetry' 
and  the  dance,  so  long  as  religious  belief  and  poetic  inspira¬ 
tion  were  controlling  forces.  In  the  later  period  of  Greek 
history',  music  partially  emancipated  itself  and  showed  signs  of 
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distinct  progress,  but  the  creative  impulse  had  already  given 
place  to  that  of  analysis  and  pedantry.  Rome  could  add  noth¬ 
ing.  It  remained  for  the  Christian  Church  to  take  up  the 
feeble  heritage  of  Greek  musical  practice,  and  build  up  a  great 
world  art  upon  it.  The  church  began  this  process  by  simpli¬ 
fying  and  reducing  music  to  a  condition  as  subordinate  as  it 
was  in  the  old  Hellenic  days.  She  adopted  a  few  of  the  Greek 
scales,  borrowed  and  invented  a  number  of  chant-like  melo¬ 
dies,  set  them  to  hymns  and  Scripture  texts,  and  had  them 
sung  in  unison  and  without  accompaniment.  These  chant 
melodies,  called  Gregorian,  from  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  were 
systematized  in  a  canon  which  was  impres.sed  upon  all  the 
churches  of  the  West,  and  as  years  went  by  they  became  in¬ 
vested  with  a  traditional  sanctity  which  threatened  to  harden 
the  church  service  of  song  into  a  system  as  unyielding  as  that 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  So  far  as  the  Gregorian  chant  is 
concerned,  it  did  so;  but  just  here  is  found  an  illustration  of 
the  wisdom  that  has  rarely  been  absent  from  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Church.  She  retained  the  Gregorian  mel¬ 
odies  for  certain  portions  of  the  liturgy,  and  along  with  them, 
and  based  upon  them,  built  up  a  musical  service  in  which  the 
most  exuberant  musical  genius  could  be  allowed  free  play. 
The  church  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  has  acquired 
the  benefits  of  intellectual  progress  without  incurring  the  re¬ 
proach  of  changeablcness  or  lessening  the  weight  of  her  tra¬ 
ditions. 

The  next  great  step  after  the  creation  of  the  Gregorian 
song  was  the  inv'ention  of  harmony;  perhaps  we  should  say 
the  adoption  of  it,  for  it  is  evident  that  this  usage  came  from 
some  ancient  practice  among  the  northern  tribes.  This  ad¬ 
vance  made  a  free  independent  art  of  music  possible.  It  made 
its  appearance  first  in  the  northern  convents  early  in  the  tenth 
centur)’, — a  crude  and  barbarous  jargon  at  first,  with  the 
parts  moving  in  unchanging  intervals.  By-and-by  the  parts 
began  to  separate  in  timid  fashion,  one  voice  singing  a  Gre- 
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Ivorian  melody,  and  one  or  two  others  accompanying  it  in 
simple  and  often  harsh  relations.  Here  was  the  germ  of  all 
modern  music — the  seed  from  which  has  grown  a  mighty  tree. 
I  he  new  discovery  spread  to  the  south  and  west,  and  was 
taken  up  by  ingenious  monks,  who  found  in  it  a  rich  field  for 
the  exercise  of  the  scholastic  subtlety  which  was  characteristic 
of  that  age.  The  church,  seeing  no  reason  to  resist  this  ten¬ 
dency  toward  musical  elaboration, sought  only  to  keep  it  under 
her  own  control  and  make  it  redound  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  her  ritual. 

Her  success  in  this  is  the  musical  history  of  the  following 
centuries  down  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  when  the  stream 
of  musical  creation  began  to  seek  secular  channels.  The  church 
music  was  kept  apart  from  that  practised  by  the  common  peo¬ 
ple.  The  church  saw  the  rise  and  decay  of  the  sweet  and 
natural  folk-song  of  France  and  Germany;  she  saw  the  lyric 
of  the  Troubadours  and  Minnesingers  wax  and  wane,  but  she 
found  no  model  there  for  an  art  of  sacred  song  suited  for  her 
needs.  For  the  form  appropriate  to  the  church  service  is  the 
chorus,  not  the  solo,  and  the  ecclesiastical  musicians  of  the 
Middle  Ages  found  that  in  counterpoint  existed  the  materials 
for  the  building  up  of  a  great  choral  art.  So  they  toiled  early 
and  late  to  master  the  obstinate  difficulties  of  their  science, 
postponing  the  achievement  of  melodious  expression  to  a  later 
season,  striving  first  to  solve  the  problem  of  combining  inde¬ 
pendent  parts  in  harmonic  smoothness  by  means  of  the  various 
methods  afforded  by  the  possibilities  of  imitation,  fugue,  and 
canon.  As  their  skill  increased,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  rev¬ 
eled  in  its  exercise,  often  losing  sight  of  the  true  aim  of  music 
altogether,  writing  works  to  be  wondered  at  for  intricacy,  com¬ 
positions  in  sixteen,  twenty,  even  thirty  independent  parts,  in 
which  melody  and  meaning  were  lost  in  polyphonic  confusion. 
Such  productions  are  nothing  now  but  monuments  of  an  epoch 
through  which  music,  like  every  art,  must  pass — that  of  mas¬ 
tering  technical  resources,  without  which  its  expression  must 
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remain  primitive  and  restricted.  The  mediaival  musicians, 
more  theorists  than  composers  in  the  modern  sense,  spent  no 
time  in  cultivating  melody.  They  took  their  themes  from  the 
Gregorian  tunes  or  the  people’s  melodies,  and  constructed  a 
maze  of  free  accompanying  parts  around  them.  They  never 
wrote  a  solo  song.  They  knew  nothing  of  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic.  No  utterance  was  allowed  in  the  choir  except  the  unac¬ 
companied  chorus,  and  upon  the  chorus  they  lavished  an 
ingenuity  and  boldness  in  the  wielding  of  complex  vocal  ef¬ 
fects  to  which  later  music  can  hardly  alTord  a  parallel. 

As  one  technical  problem  after  another  was  mastered, 
and  the  process  of  heaping  up  difficulties  for  the  pleasure  of 
solving  them  was  driven  to  its  limit,  the  essential  spirit  of  mu¬ 
sic  more  and  more  infused  itself.  It  was  seen  that  the  intel¬ 
lectual  element  is  only  the  necessary  vehicle  of  beauty  and 
emotional  power.  The  church  masters  added  melodious  sweet¬ 
ness,  tone  color,  light  and  shade;  they  sought  inspiration  in 
the  sacred  texts,  and  bent  their  immense  scientific  knowledge 
to  the  ser\nce  of  intensifying  the  appeal  of  the  word  to  the 
heart.  To  this  end  they  at  last  reduced  harmonic  comple.x- 
ity  to  that  just  moderation  which  allows  clearness  and  flex¬ 
ibility  without  the  sacrifice  of  grandeur.  When  this  was 
accomplished,  this  peculiar  form  of  music  belonging  to  the 
mediaeval  church  culminated.  Music  had  now  entered  the 
most  ethereal  regions  of  art.  It  had  established  itself  as  an 
efficient  medium  by  which  the  holy  passion  of  the  soul  which 
the  Christian  hope  awakens  could  gratify  its  longing  for  ut¬ 
terance. 

This  growth  of  mediaeval  church  music  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  liturgy  which  inspired  it,  and  at  certain  points  the 
two  went  hand  in  hand.  This  liturgy  too  has  been  the  work 
of  centuries.  The  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  hymns  and  prayers 
of  pious  men  have  furnished  its  materials.  Prelates  and  con¬ 
claves  have  added,  revised,  expunged,  and  adjusted;  until 
now  the  ritual  stands  complete,  uniform,  fixed  by  central  and 
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unquestioned  authority,  marvellously  intricate,  yet  symmet¬ 
rical  and  appropriate,  adapted  to  every  shade  of  devotional 
feeling.  It  is  the  hymn  of  the  ages;  a  magnificent  work  of 
art,  sublime  in  its  entirety,  yet  each  part  fitted  to  its  special 
use  and  contributing  to  the  perfection  and  grandeur  of  the 
whole.  It  is  worthy  of  an  institution  that  demands  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  the  sole  mediator  between  God  and  man. 

This  wonderful  liturgy  has  from  the  beginning  taken  a 
musical  expression.  From  the  bald  intoning  of  the  officiating 
priest  to  the  most  artistic  setting  of  mass  and  hymn  ever}' 
sentence  in  the  service  has  been  endowed  with  the  moving 
power  of  tone.  Outside  the  Gregiirian  chant  the  church  has 
])rescribed  no  special  styles  of  music,  but  has  encouraged  all. 
She  has  made  no  effort  to  control  the  musical  movements  of 
the  time:  but  in  music,  as  in  the  other  arts,  has  sought  to 
utilize  for  her  own  advantage  the  artistic  forces  that  have  been 
operativ'e  around  her.  The  patronage  of  the  arts,  which  has 
always  been  a  feature  of  her  polic}',  has  been  magnificently 
repaid,  and  she  has  been  most  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  the 
period  of  richest  bloom  in  modern  art  occurred  before  her 
supreme  inlluence  upon  intellectual  activity  had  been  loosened. 
To  this,  music  is  a  [lartial  exception,  but  only  partial.  Musical 
art  has  reached  its  full  e.xpansion  only  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  Protestant  Germany  has  wrested  the 
crown  from  Catholic  Italy.  But  in  one  department,  that  of 
sacred  vocal  music,  the  Italy  of  the  si.xteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  maintains  a  prestige  which  has  never  been  success¬ 
fully  disputed.  The  artistic  genius  of  Italy  had  not  exhausted 
itself  when  the  great  age  of  painting  was  over.  There  are 
names,  now  little  known  to  the  world  at  large,  hardly  less 
worthy  than  those  of  the  world-renowned  princes  of  the  brush 
and  chisel:  men  who  labored  not  merely  for  the  glory  of  the 
church,  but  for  the  honor  of  true  religion,  and  who  created 
works  which  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  intensity  with 
which  they  give  expression  to  the  profoundest  facts  of  tht,* 
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Christian  consciousness.  The  student  of  the  Italian  genius  as 
manifest  in  art  must  therefore  not  pause  at  the  close  of  the 
age  of  painting,  but  will  find  the  spirit  and  the  power  of 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Titian  continued  in  Palestrina, 
Gabrieli,  Lotti,  and  Scarlatti. 

The  period  in  which  these  men  and  their  compeers  lived 
I  have  called  “  the  golden  age  of  Italian  church  music.”  It 
may  be  approximately  included  between  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth.  Although 
the  characteristics  of  this  great  age  of  church  music  are  in¬ 
corporated,  in  the  popular  conception,  in  the  works  of  Pales¬ 
trina,  he  was  only  the  most  brilliant  of  a  constellation  which 
without  him  would  have  given  the  epoch  almost  as  splendid 
a  renown.  Rome  was  the  head  centre  of  the  strictest  culture 
of  ecclesiastical  song;  but  the  artists  of  Venice  were  working 
out  a  style  less  chaste  and  severe,  but  even  more  magnificent 
in  tonal  color,  and  Naples,  a  little  later,  furnished  worthy 
rivals  in  the  leaders  of  her  famous  school.  During  the  fifteenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  the  leading  mu¬ 
sicians  of  the  church  had  been  natives  of  Northern  France 
and  the  Netherlands;  and  in  the  church  centres  of  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  even  Spain,  Flemish  choristers,  led  by 
Flemish  cantors,  sang  Flemish  music  in  every  portion  of  the 
service.  Names  resounded  throughout  Europe  which  are 
strange  and  uncouth  to  modern  ears — Dufay, Ockenheim,Jos- 
quin  de  Pres,  Orlandus  Lassus,  Buus,  Clemens  non  Papa. 
These  and  many  more  built  up  the  great  art  of  counterpoint, 
and  poured  ihto  the  chapel  libraries  vast  numbers  of  Masses 
and  Motets,  mighty  of  movement  and  of  bewildering  intri¬ 
cacy.  But  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  their  reign 
was  over.  French  and  Flemish  names  disappear  from  the 
front  roll  of  musical  progress,  and  Italian  names  take  their 
places.  Italian  taste  and  instinct  for  melody  and  form  now 
penetrate  the  dense  mass  of  Flemish  counterpoint,  and  give 
to  the  church  many  rich  jewels  of  song  wherewith  to  adorn 
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her  liturgy.  First  and  foremost  in  this  movement  is  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Palestrina,  the  grandest  figure  in  Italian  church  mu¬ 
sic,  worthy  of  the  title  “  Prince  of  Music”  which  is  carved  upon 
his  tomb. 

For  two  hundred  years  and  more  after  Palestrina’s  death, 
the  story  was  told,  without  contradiction,  that  the  governors 
of  the  church  had  decided  to  suppress  all  choral  music  on 
account  of  certain  corruptions  which  the  conditions  of  its  sci¬ 
entific  development  had  engendered,  and  that  Palestrina  came 
to  the  rescue  with  a  Mass  whose  beauty,  and  freedom  from  the 
blemishes  that  had  been  condemned,  turned  the  judges  from 
their  purpose  and  saved  the  music  of  the  church.  This  legend 
has  now  been  pruned  down  to  a  less  romantic  incident.  The 
“  Mass  of  Pope  Marcellus”  is  undoubtedly  pure  and  strong 
enough  to  ward  off  destruction  from  chorus  music,  if  there 
had  ever  been  danger  of  any  such  catastrophe.  But  the  fact 
as  it  stands  is  hardly  less  important.  No  other  musical  work 
has  an  historic  interest  equal  to  that  of  Palestrina’s  master¬ 
piece.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  most  critical  and  triumph¬ 
ant  experience  through  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
ever  passed;  it  is  associated  with  a  struggle  whose  conse¬ 
quences  will  last  as  long  as  the  human  race. 

All  students  of  history  know  the  story — how  a  long  career 
of  almost  absolute  supremacy,  culminating  in  a  time  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  had  brought  the  inevitable  result  in  a  decline  of  the 
early  austerity  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  papal  court  had  sunk 
into  a  condition  that  was  a  scandal  to  all  Christendom.  Sim¬ 
ony  and  debauchery  went  hand  in  hand  in  the  innermost 
shrines  of  Catholicism,  so  that  the  youthful  Martin  Luther,  a 
pilgrim  to  what  he  supposed  the  holy  place  of  religion,  turned 
away,  sick  with  horror  and  shame  at  the  deeds  which  were 
flaunted  in  the  verj'  eyes  of  the  faithful.  The  contamination 
spread  from  the  head  to  the  members,  disgraceful  abuses 
flourished  everywhere,  and  the  priestly  office  became  in  mul¬ 
titudes  of  cases  a  cloak  for  avarice  and  fleshy  indulgence. 
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Since  this  moral  degeneracy  had  become  most  pronounced  at 
the  very  time  when  the  new  birth  of  science  and  the  revival 
of  antique  learning  were  shaking  the  foundations  of  supersti¬ 
tion,  a  revolt  must  inevitably  break  out  against  a  despotism 
which  had  lost  its  hold  upon  the  moral  sense.  The  conscience 
of  Germany  was  set  on  fire  by  Luther.  The  Protest  became  a 
Reformation  and  spread  over  all  Northern  Europe.  So  mighty 
and  so  reasonable  was  the  outbreak,  that  there  was  only  one 
way  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  could  resist  it,  and  that 
was  by  a  thorough  reform  within  herself.  The  church  was 
equal  to  the  crisis.  Men  of  intellect  and  piety  came  to  the 
front,  and  seized  the  emergency  with  determined  hands.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Reaction  or  Counter  Reformation  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  movement  hardly  less  ex¬ 
traordinary  than  the  German  Reformation  itself.  An  outburst 
of  enthusiasm,  concentrated  in  the  order  of  the  Jesuits;  the 
fearful  enginery  of  the  Inquisition,  wielded  by  the  bigotry  and 
vast  political  power  of  Spain;  the  suppression  of  liberalism 
in  the  domains  of  the  church;  the  reassertion  of  doctrine 
and  the  establishment  of  a  military-like  discipline  throughout 
the  whole  organization,  stopped  the  advance  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  latent  moral  energy  of  Catholicism  awoke;  the 
high  and  low  places  were  purged  of  iniquity.  The  church, 
newly  armed,  assumed  the  aggressive.  France  was  won  back 
after  a  bloody  struggle.  The  Thirty  Years’  War  fixed  the  per¬ 
manent  boundaries  of  the  two  confessions  in  Germany.  The 
efforts  of  proselytism  and  diplomacy,  which  have  succeeded 
those  of  arms,  have  never  altered  the  political  limits  of  the 
two  systems.  The  nations  that  were  Catholic  at  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  are  Catholic  still. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  which  lasted  from  1545  to  1563, 
made  a  clean  job  of  the  work  of  reform.  Every  minutest 
item  in  the  church  machinery  was  scrutinized.  Among  count¬ 
less  other  matters  of  detail,  the  question  of  strengthening  the 
liturgy  claimed  attention,  and  with  this  was  involved  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  church  music.  Bitter  complaints  were  at  once 
heard.  Pious  men  declared  that  the  church  music  had  become 
so  self-sufficient  that  it  no  longer  ministered  to  edification.  It 
was  a  v-^ain  display  of  science  and  vocal  skill,  they  said:  they 
could  not  hear  the  sacred  words  in  the  jangle  of  multiplied 
parts  crossing  and  confusing  one  another.  Worse  than  that, 
it  admitted  features  that  were  worldly  and  profane.  There 
was  some  reason  for  this  accusation.  The  honest  Netherland- 
ers,  in  their  fondness  for  solving  technical  problems,  too  often 
forgot  the  real  purpose  of  church  song.  They  had  also  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  going  outside  the  Gregorian  chant  for  themes 
for  their  Masses  and  Motets,  and  borrowed  popular  airs  that 
were  associated  with  ditties  by  no  means  edifying.  Some¬ 
times  even,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  they  retained  the  pro¬ 
fane  words  with  the  melody;  so  that  the  tenor  would  sing  the 
lines  of  some  rollicking  tavern  song,  while  the  other  voices 
were  sounding  forth  the  “Credo”  or  the  “Sanctus,”  with  an 
unction  not  the  least  impaired  by  any  sense  of  its  low  com¬ 
pany.  The  composers  who  contrived  these  monstrosities  seem 
to  hav^e  had  no  thought  of  impropriety,  at  any  rate  they  made 
no  pretence  of  concealment,  and  it  makes  the  reader  stare 
when  he  comes  across  works, *to  be  sung  in  the  most  solemn 
moment  of  the  service,  with  such  titles  as  “Adieu,  my  Love 
Mass,”  or  “He  has  a  Red  Nose  Mass.” 

No  harm  was  intended  by  this  practice,  any  more  than  in 
the  parallel  incongruities  which  we  find  in  the  sacred  pieces 
of  the  naive  old  painters  of  Italy  and  Flanders.  But  there 
w'as  a  finer  taste  abroad  in  the  sixteenth  century';  and  when 
long-tolerated  abuses  were  shaken,  it  is  not  strange  that  some 
uncompromizing  zealots,  confounding  the  evil  with  the  good, 
were  eager  to  cast  the  whole  store  of  choral  music  out  of  the 
church  precincts  once  for  all.  The  whole  system  of  counter¬ 
point  must  go,  they  cried,  and  the  church  return  to  the  plain 
unison  chant  of  old  St.  Gregory.  But  wiser  counsels  pre¬ 
vailed.  It  was  seen  that  the  more  shameful  practices,  as  well 
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as  the  overloading  of  the  text  with  musical  embellishments, 
were  not  in  the  essential  nature  of  choral  music;  that  what 
was  needed  was  sharp  pruning  here  and  there,  and  especially 
the  creation  of  noble  models.  The  question  was  left  to  a 
committee  of  cardinals;  they  summoned  Palestrina,  already 
famous  in  Rome  for  his  musical  genius,  and  asked  him  to 
compose  a  Mass  in  a  style  which  should  seem  to  him  to  meet 
the  needs  of  religion  in  this  emergency.  He  replied  with 
three  Masses,  which  were  performed  before  the  conclave  on 
April  28,  1565.  The  first  two  were  much  admired,  but  the 
impression  made  by  the  third  was  extraordinary.  Its  beauty 
and  pathos,  its  fidelity  to  all  that  was  most  revered  in  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  church  art,  seized  upon  the  hearers  like  a  revela¬ 
tion.  The  problem  was  solved;  no  more  thought  now  of 
banishing  choral  music.  The  unanimous  verdict  of  the  car¬ 
dinals  was  confirmed  by  Pius  IV.,  who  declared  that  “of  such 
a  nature  must  hav^e  been  the  harmonies  of  the  new  song  heard 
by  John  the  Apostle  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.”  The  Mass, 
which  Palestrina  dedicated  to  an  early  and  beloved  patron ,  Pope 
Marcellus  II.,  was  given  a  special  performance  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  the  proclamation  went  forth  that  the  Holy  Church 
had  found,  in  the  sublime  work  of  her  pious  servant  Pales¬ 
trina,  an  example  for  her  faithful  ministers  in  the  sphere  of 
music  for  all  time  to  come. 

This  verdict  of  the  central  authority  of  the  church  has 
never  been  questioned  to  this  day.  The  “  Mass  of  Pope  Mar¬ 
cellus”  is  entitled  to  this  unexampled  honor.  But  it  could 
not  become  a  model  for  all  later  effort,  for  a  revolution  in  mu¬ 
sical  science,  of  which  pope  and  cardinals  had  no  suspicion, 
was  already  stirring.  The  transformation  of  the  scale  system, 
and  the  rise  of  the  opera,  solo  singing,  and  instrumental  music 
were  already  foreshadowed  in  Florence  and  Venice,  and  were 
soon  to  remove  the  whole  art  of  music  to  an  entirely  new 
basis.  Musical  progress  was  about  to  escape  from  the  church 
enclosure,  and  advance  along  secular  and  not  ecclesiastical 
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lines.  Palestrina  was  one  of  those  men  who  stand  at  the 
summit  of  an  upward  movement,  and  bring  to  maturity  the 
elements  of  power  which  it  contains,  but  do  not  anticipate  the 
developments  of  the  future.  The  “  Marcellus  Mass  ”  could  not 
be  the  source  from  which  a  new  art  was  to  flow.  Its  spirit 
was  that  which  must  ever  animate  a  true  and  living  church. 
As  an  expression  of  spiritual  aspiration  it  has  never  been 
excelled;  but  so  far  as  technical  form  was  concerned,  it  was 
not  a  well-spring  of  the  future,  but  the  crowning  glory  of  an 
epoch  that  already  belonged  to  the  past. 

The  “Marcellus  Mass,”  notwithstanding  its  celebrity,  is 
no  exceptional  work  in  the  long  activity  of  Palestrina.  Its 
combination  of  sweetness  and  strength,  profound  devotional 
feeling  united  with  graceof  melody  and  sumptuousness  of  tone 
color,  characterize  in  greater  or  less  degree  all  the  productions 
of  his  pen.  In  no  way  inferior  to  his  Flemish  masters  in  re¬ 
spect  to  easy  handling  of  the  involutions  of  counterpoint,  he 
never  lost  appropriateness  of  expression,  as  they  sometimes 
did,  in  the  labyrinths  of  his  science.  Consummate  artist  as 
he  was,  he  yet  held  his  harmonic  dexterity  at  the  service  of 
an  exalted  religious  reverence.  The  history  of  art  can  show 
us  no  more  humble  and  devoted  Christian  than  Palestrina, 
and  his  musical  style  was  a  distinct  reflection  of  that  peculiar 
spiritual  attitude  which  is  the  characteristic  result  of  a  com¬ 
plete  absorption  in  the  mysteries  and  discipline  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  melting  harmonies,  the  rhythmless, 
unimpassioned  flow  of  Palestrina’s  music,  are  the  most  apt 
and  efficient  utterance  of  the  tremulous  ecstasy  of  surrender 
to  half-unveiled  heavenly  glory  which  thrills  the  soul  of  the 
Catholic  devotee.  I'or  it  is  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  type  of  piety  that  it  maintains  a  dualism  of 
God  and  nature,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  earthly 
life.  It  looks  upon  the  world  as  altogether  evil;  it  seeks  no 
Divine  Unity  reconciling  nature  and  humanity,  underlying  and 
enfolding  both;  it  is  prone  to  turn  away  from  worldly  cares 
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and  humanitarian  duties,  and  directs  a  passionate  ardor  toward 
a  present  realization  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  absorbing  itself 
in  the  rapture  of  the  beatific  vision.  The  cloistral  life  is  its 
ideal;  it  pants  to  unite  the  soul  while  still  in  the  body  with 
the  worship  of  the  redeemed  above.  A  vast  amount  of  its 
hymnology  is  occupied  with  the  bliss  of  the  other  world,  not 
with  the  opportunities  of  this,  and  all  the  art  of  its  most  pious 
masters  has  been  devoted  to  symbolizing  the  experiences  of 
those  who  have  exchanged  the  penances  of  earth  for  the  ec¬ 
stasies  of  Paradise.  Of  this  spirit  the  music  of  Palestrina  and 
his  age  is  the  most  complete  expression.  It  is  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  secular  suggestion;  in  its  ineffable  calmness 
and  an  indescribable  tone  of  celestial  exultation,  pure  from 
every  trace  of  struggle,  with  which  it  vibrates,  it  is  the  most 
adequate  symbol  of  that  eternal  assurance  to  which  the  devo¬ 
tee  aspires  and  yearns. 

Such  piety  was  that  of  Palestrina,  and  in  his  exquisite 
strains  this  impassioned  surrender  of  the  soul  finds  its  most 
perfect  embodiment.  Moving  with  eyes  downcast,  in  holy 
meditation,  through  the  agitated  world  of  Rome,  he  was  no 
part  of  it.  The  atmosphere  of  the  sanctuary  enfolded  him 
wherever  he  went;  in  the  trials  of  his  life  (and  they  were  many) 
he  found  easy  retreat  into  the  consolation  of  religion  and  of 
his  art,  both  of  which  were  to  him  inextricably  blended.  The 
rationalism  of  the  age  had  not  touched  him.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  pious  old  time,  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  church  in  that 
day  of  apostasy.  A  close  parallel  to  him,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
to  be  found  in  Murillo.  Both  were  absolutely  self-forgetful 
in  their  devotion  to  the  church,  both  mystics,  given  to  strange 
raptures,  living  in  celestial  regions  in  whose  atmosphere  the 
mechanism  of  art  was  dissolved  and  sublimated.  In  Murillo’s 
Immaculate  Conceptions  and  Visions  of  St.  Anthony  we 
have,  as  it  were,  Palestrina’s  tones  transmuted  into  lines  and 
colors.  The  rapt  expressions  and  attitudes,  the  undulating 
forms,  the  golden  hues  transfiguring  every  shape,  the  vast 
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aerial  perspectives  suffused  with  lights  which  are  not  of  this 
world — all  this  is  the  projection  of  a  spirit  kindred  to  that  of 
the  great  Roman,  who  also  lived  in  heavenly  contemplation, 
and  whose  music  is  an  echo  of  the  songs  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  marked  dissimilarity  between  the  effect  of  the  music 
of  the  old  Roman  Catholic  school  and  that  of  later  times  is 
to  a  large  extent  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  key  and 
harmonic  systems  upon  which  they  are  based.  In  the  elder 
schools  the  scales  begin  on  notes  represented  by  the  white 
keys  of  the  piano,  and  in  general  are  without  sharps  or  flats. 
The  harmonies  therefore  sound  strange  and  unexpected  to 
one  not  accustomed  to  them.  This  system  admits  chromatic 
alteration  and  modulation  only  within  very  narrow  limits; 
consequently  there  is  little  of  what  we  call  variety  and  con¬ 
trast.  It  has  no  pronounced  leading  melody  to  which  the 
other  parts  form  an  accompaniment,  as  in  our  music,  but  the 
theme  is  a  few  chant-like  notes  speedily  taken  up  by  one  part 
after  ahother;  each  voice  is  an  independent  melody,  free  but 
not  lawless,  and  the  harmony  is  not  a  matter  of  perpendic¬ 
ular  chords,  but  the  result  of  the  combination  of  single  mov¬ 
ing  parts.  The  melodious  element  is  therefore  like  a  series  of 
waves;  no  sooner  is  the  mind  fixed  upon  one  than  it  is  lost  in 
the  orderly  confusion  of  those  that  follow.  The  music  seems 
to  have  no  pronounced  rhythm,  for  our  present  system  of 
accent  and  metre  is  a  later  development.  It  does  not  lack 
dynamic  change  or  alteration  of  speed,  but  these  contrasts  are 
so  subtly  graded  that  it  is  rareh*  apparent  where  they  begin 
and  end.  The  whole  effect  is  measured,  subdued,  solemn. 
We  are  never  startled,  there  is  nothing  that  sets  the  nerves 
throbbing.  But  as  we  hear  this  music  again  and  again,  an¬ 
alyzing  its  properties,  shutting  out  all  preconceptions  and 
comparisons,  little  by  little  there  steal  over  us  sensations  of 
surprise,  then  of  wonder,  then  of  admiration.  Its  weird  har¬ 
monies  develop  unimagined  beauties.  Without  sharp  contrast 
of  dissonance  and  consonance,  it  is  yet  full  of  shifting  lights 
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and  hues,  like  a  meadow  under  breeze  and  sunshine  which,  to 
the  untrained  eye,  seems  only  a  mass  of  unvarying  green,  but 
in  which  a  keener  sense  sees  infinite  modulations  of  the  scale 
of  color.  No  melody  lies  upon  the  surface,  but  the  whole 
harmonic  mass  is  full  of  undulating  melody,  each  voice  pur¬ 
suing  its  easy  motion  amid  the  ingenious  complexity  of  which 
it  is  a  necessary  and  component  part.  Soon  the  analytic 
effort  of  the  hearer  gives  way  to  a  tranquil  satisfaction.  The 
beauty  of  the  harmonies  melts  into  the  mind  with  an  inde¬ 
scribable  soothing  effect.  Then  a  religious  awe  steals  over 
him.  These  voices  of  the  invisible  choristers  seem  more  than 
human.  This  is  not  worldly  music  masquerading  in  ecclesi¬ 
astical  garments.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  the  passion  of  the 
stage  or  the  virtuoso  display  of  the  concert-room.  It  is  what 
the  music  of  the  sanctury  should  be — free  from  all  secular 
and  material  associations.  More  than  that — it  is  compre¬ 
hensive;  not  the  voice  of  an  individual  need  that  separates 
one  believer  from  all  believers,  it  is  the  utterance  of  the  whole 
redeemed  congregation  in  all  times  and  lands.  The  prayers 
that  all  men  pray,  the  praise  that  all  men  offer  in  their  better 
moments,  are  in  these  inspired  strains.  It  is  music,  not  of  time 
or  place — it  is  universal. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  accessory  and  association  have 
much  to  do  with  the  peculiar  impression  of  awe  which  music 
of  this  kind  produces.  It  was  written  to  be  sung  in  churches 
whose  grandeur  solemnizes  the  mind  from  the  very  moment 
of  entrance,  and  to  embellish  a  service  marvellously  adapted 
to  fascinate  the  senses.  The  union  of  the  arts  for  the  sake  of 
an  undivided  and  immediate  effect,  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
from  the  disciples  of  Wagner,  was  achieved  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  centuries  ago.  She  rears  the  most  sumptuous 
edifices,  hangs  masterpieces  of  painting  upon  their  walls,  fills 
every  sightly  nook  with  sculptures  in  wood  and  marble,  de¬ 
vises  a  ritual  of  unparalleled  variety  and  splendor,  pours  over 
this  ritual  music  of  overwhelming  grandeur,  adjusts  all  these 
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means  so  that  each  shall  enhance  the  effect  of  the  others,  and 
concentrates  their  forces  so  as  to  act  upon  the  various  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  at  the  same  moment.  Music,  however  beautiful 
it  may  be,  must  not  assume  to  do  its  work  alone;  every  avail¬ 
able  means  of  inspiring  awe  must  unite  with  it  to  melt  the 
soul  into  a  passive  acceptance  of  the  ministrations  of  the 
church. 

A  notable  instance  of  the  part  played  by  circumstance 
in  the  enhancing  of  musical  effect  is  in  the  performance  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  of  Allegri’s  “Miserere” — after  the  Marcellus 
Mass  the  most  celebrated  composition  in  the  possession  of  the 
Roman  Church.  This  “  Miserere,”  written  about  1 650,  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  the  services  on  Good  Friday,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  regarded  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  reverence. 
Its  use  elsewhere  was  for  a  long  time  forbidden,  under  penalty 
of  excommunication.  Much  of  its  remarkable  effect  is,  how¬ 
ever,  due  to  a  peculiar  manner  of  delivery,  and  the  singularly 
impressive  character  of  the  service  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Read 
over  from  cold  type  it  does  not  seem  in  any  way  remarkable. 
It  is  rendered  by  two  choruses,  one  of  four  parts,  the  other 
of  five,  singing  alternate  verses,  uniting  in  a  chorus  of  nine 
parts  at  the  close.  The  first  few  words  of  each  verse  are  given 
in  reciting  monotone,  the  voices  then  resolve  into  freer  me¬ 
lodious  parts.  The  whole  structure  is  simple,  the  expression 
solemn,  as  befits  the  words.  Many  visitors,  listening  calmly 
and  critically  to  this  famous  composition,  have  been  unable 
to  account  for  the  veneration  with  which  it  is  regarded.  An 
emperor  of  Austria  in  the  last  century,  having  obtained  the 
especial  favor  of  a  performance  of  this  “Miserere”  in  his  chapel 
at  Vienna,  was  greatly  disappointed  in  it,  and  suspected  that 
the  Holy  Father  had  palmed  off  an  inferior  work  upon  him. 
Bnt  it  was  written  to  be  heard  only  on  Good  Friday  and  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  Its  intended  effect  is,  we  might  say,  extra¬ 
musical,  and  can  be  felt  only  as  it  blends  with  the  impressive 
ceremonies  of  the  day  and  the  place. 
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“  Let  us  call  to  mind,”  says  Ouatrimere  de  Quincy, 

“  those  chants,  so  simple  and  so  touching,  that  terminate  at 
Rome  the  funeral  solemnities  of  those  three  days  which  the 
church  particularly  devotes  to  the  expression  of  its  grief  in 
the  last  week  of  Lent.  In  that  nave  where  the  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo  has  embraced  the  duration  of  ages,  from  the 
wonders  of  creation  to  the  last  judgment  that  must  destroy 
its  works,  are  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  pontiff  ‘ 
those  nocturnal  ceremonies  whose  rites,  ceremonies  and  plaint¬ 
ive  liturgies  seem  to  be  so  many  figures  of  the  mystery  of  grief 
to  which  they  arc  consecrated.  The  light  decreasing  by  de¬ 
grees,  at  the  termination  of  each  psalm  you  would  say  that  a 
funeral  veil  is  extended  little  by  little  over  those  religious 
vaults.  Soon  the  doubtful  light  of  the  last  lamp  allows  you 
to  perceive  nothing  but  Christ  in  the  distance,  in  the  midst  of 
clouds  pronouncing  his  judgments,  and  some  angel  executors 
of  his  behests.  Then  at  the  bottom  of  a  tribune  interdicted 
to  the  regard  of  the  profane  is  heard  the  psalm  of  the  peni¬ 
tent  king  to  which  three  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art 
have  added  the  modulations  of  a  simple  and  pathetic  chant. 
No  instrument  is  mingled  with  those  accents.  Simple  har¬ 
monies  of  voice  execute  that  music,  but  these  voices  seem  to 
be  those  of  angels,  and  their  effect  penetrates  the  depths  of  the 
soul.” 

The  noble  style  of  Palestrina,  Allegri,  and  their  compeers 
was  also  long  known  as  the  “  Roman  style.”  In  music,  as  in 
painting,  Italian  artists  have  always  been  grouped  into  more 
or  less  distinct  schools,  so  that  while  in  studying  Italian  music 
we  meet  many  leading  individualities,  yet  they  do  not,  like 
many  German  masters  such  as  Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Wagner,  stand  out  in  conspicuous  isolation,  with  no 
groups  of  disciples  and  imitators  around  them;  but  in  ever>’ 
case  they  are  simply  representatives  of  a  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  manner  which  is  common  to  a  whole  group  of 
workers.  These  groups  are  identified  with  certain  cities  or 
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districts,  and  just  as  we  have  the  Roman,  Venetian,  Tuscan, 
Sienese,  and  other  schools  of  painting,  so  we  distinguish  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  Roman,  Venetian, 
Florentine,  and  Neapolitan  schools  of  music;  each  discrim¬ 
inated  from  the  rest  by  the  prominence  it  gives  to  some  special 
feature  or  direction  in  the  art.  The  Roman  school  clung  to 
the  traditions  of  the  past;  it  strove  to  refine  the  forms  that 
had  been  developed  in  the  north,  and  purify  and  elevate  their 
sentiment,  but  it  kept  clear  of  innovations.  Florence  was  the 
home  of  the  opera,  and  contributed  nothing  to  church  music. 
In  Naples  both  church  music  and  opera  flourished,  the  latter 
soon  eclipsing  the  former. 

The  rival  of  Rome  in  church  music  was  Venice.  Her 
masters  included  men  almost  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  Pales¬ 
trina  in  church  art,  and  for  a  time  she  held  the  primacy  of 
Italy  in  the  production  and  patronage  of  opera.  While  Rome 
was  conservative,  Venice  was  progressive;  the  gradual  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  modern  scale  system  for  the  old  ecclesiastical, 
and  the  cultivation  of  instrumental  music, — two  movements 
which  transformed  the  whole  art  of  music, — dawned  first  in 
the  churches  of  Venice.  Willaert,  the  Netherlander,  founder 
of  the  Venetian  line  of  musical  princes,  his  successors  De 
Rore,  Merulo,  the  Gabrielis,  Monteverde,  and  Lotti,  were  not 
only  men  of  mighty  power  in  the  great  ancestral  forms,  but 
they  also  saw  a  farther  reach  in  musical  expression,  and  their 
experiments  in  chromatic  alteration  of  notes  and  in  instru¬ 
mental  music  contributed  hardly  less  than  those  of  the  Flor¬ 
entine  inventors  of  dramatic  singing  to  release  musical  art 
from  the  bands  of  ecclesiasticism  and  an  antiquated  system 
of  key  and  harmony.  These  departures  of  the  Venetians  from 
strict  tradition  produced  works  not  less  magnificent  than  those 
of  the  Romans,  but  less  severe;  more  varied  in  color,  possess¬ 
ing  a  more  individualized,  we  might  say  dramatic,  expression, 
anticipating  the  later  highly  wrought  manner  which  church 
music  has  imbibed  from  secular  art.  Venetian  music  betrays 
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the  love  of  splendor  and  luxury  which  characterized  all  the 
art  of  Venice  in  her  golden  prime. 

It  was  therefore  not  accidental  that  the  movement  that  was 
to  give  a  new  and  world-wide  impulse  to  musical  art  should 
make  its  first  appearance  in  church  music  in  Venice.  For  the 
“Queen  of  the  Adriatic”  was  not  only  the  most  opulent  and 
powerful, but  also  the  most  liberal, democratic,  and  progressive 
of  all  the  Italian  states.  During  the  period  when  her  sister 
cities  were  the  prey  alternately  of  foreign  oppressors  and  in¬ 
ternal  warring  factions,  she  preserved  her  independence  and 
the  stability  of  her  government.  Even  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
forced  to  abate  the  high  pretensions  before  which  the  other 
Italian  cities  bowed,  and  to  respect  the  proud  dignity  with 
which  Venice  asserted  her  undivided  authority  over  her  own 
subjects.  Her  position  among  the  islands  and  lagoons  of  the 
upper  Adriatic  protected  her  from  the  aggressions  of  Spain 
and  France,  and  enabled  her  also  to  expend  all  her  energies 
upon  commercial  enterprise,  which  was  for  centuries  the  source 
of  her  vast  wealth  and  influence.  Her  immense  trade  with  the 
East  was  protected  by  a  mighty  fleet,  which  more  than  once 
saved  the  Mediterranean  states  from  their  most  dangerous  and 
relentless  foe,  the  Turk.  Under  the  sway  of  an  elective  gov¬ 
ernment  in  which  practical  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  tyrannical 
severity  were  strangely  blended,  the  Venetians  developed  a 
civilization  that  was  conspicuous  for  splendor  even  in  the  bril¬ 
liant  period  of  the  Renaissance.  Around  the  name  of  Venice 
hangs  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  art,  and  literature.  All 
that  can  delight  the  eye  in  form  and  color,  every  imaginable 
device  of  personal  and  architectural  adornment,  all  that  can 
gratify  taste  and  minister  to  luxury,  was  gathered  from  every 
clime  or  fabricated  by  the  exhaustless  genius  of  her  artists. 
The  art  of  the  Renaissance  took  here  a  special  development. 
Surrounded  by  an  almost  unparalleled  variety  and  richness  of 
color  in  sky  and  water,  and  stimulated  by  the  love  of  pomp 
and  show  which  wealth  and  power  had  fostered  in  pleasure- 
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loving  Italian  minds,  Venice  developed  that  great  school  of 
painters  which  gave  to  the  world  the  works  ot  Giorgione,  Bel¬ 
lini, Titian,  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto,  and  which,  in  luxuriance 
of  fancy  and  brilliancy  of  execution,  surpassed  all  other  out¬ 
growths  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  austerity  and  subjec¬ 
tion  of  the  imagination  to  religious  dogmas  and  ideals,  which 
we  find  so  marked  in  the  art  of  Florence  and  Rome,  had  little 
place  in  Venetian  painting.  Its  works  are  charged  with  the 
love  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake.  Its  conceptions  are  rather 
pagan  than  Christian.  This  art  is  more  decorative  than  the 
expression  of  personal  feeling;  it  is  inspired  by  an  absorbing 
passion  for  worldly  pleasure  and  glory*;  it  uses  the  historic 
and  traditionary  figures  of  the  church,  like  the  shapes  of 
heathen  mythology,  not  to  instruct  or  edify,  but  to  fascinate 
the  eye,  and  reveal  to  a  beauty-loving  people  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  enchantment  in  color  and  form. 

A  somewhat  similar  spirit  can  be  found  in  the  works  of 
the  great  church  composers  of  Venice.  The  Venetian  church 
festivals  were  as  splendid  as  the  secular  pageants,  and  all  that 
could  embellish  the  externals  of  the  church  service  was  eagerly 
adopted.  The  pride  of  the  city  was  the  magnificent  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  St.  Mark.  This  noble  institution  was  the  centre  of  a 
culture  that  strove  to  adorn  the  expression  of  spiritual  aspira¬ 
tion  with  allurements  borrowed  from  the  fairest  experiences  of 
earthly  life.  The  organists  and  chapel-masters  of  St.  Mark’s 
could  not  remain  untouched  by  the  special  tendencies  of 
Venetian  art.  The  passion  for  secular  song  which  swept  over 
all  Western  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century  began  to  exert 
an  influence  upon  the  strict  forms  of  church  music,  and  no¬ 
where  so  powerfully  as  in  Venice.  It  had  two  results — one 
to  make  the  church  music  simpler  in  structure,  and  more 
varied  and  exact  in  expression  of  the  text;  the  other, to  throw 
in  more  passion  and  life,  to  seek  musical  effect  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  comes  with  nerv'ous  excitement.  In  such  efforts 
at  that  time  lay  the  only  possibility  of  musical  progress.  The 
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organ,  now  indispensable  in  the  church  service,  was  given  a 
prominence  in  St.  Mark’s  elsewhere  unknown.  Its  two  organs, 
played  by  masters  of  European  renown,  and  the  division  of 
the  choir  into  several  antiphonal  choruses,  gave  opportunities 
for  musical  effect  of  which  the  gifted  composers  who  labored 
at  St.  Mark’s  made  a  brilliant  use.  Thus,  while  Palestrina 
was  revealing  the  highest  ideal  capabilities  of  the  old  system 
and  tradition,  Willaert,  de  Rore,  and  the  Gabrielis  were  bring¬ 
ing  in  new  elements,  which  were  to  give  to  music  an  undreamed¬ 
of  versatility  of  expression,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  it 
from  the  exclusive  control  of  the  church  and  lead  it  into  every 
grade  of  social  and  individual  activity. 

The  Venetian  masters  of  course  did  not  see  the  vast  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  work.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  was 
carrying  them  whither  they  knew  not.  With  all  their  inno¬ 
vating  tendency  they  thought  only  of  the  honor  of  their  art, 
not  as  mere  tone,  but  as  ministrant  to  the  glory  of  the  church. 
Under  their  hands  the  Venetian  school  obtained  a  celebrity 
which  drew  pupils  in  throngs  from  every  corner  of  Europe. 
Progress  and  wise  conservatism  were  blended  in  the  Venetian 
masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Italian the 
inspirer  and  the  consummate  flower  of  modern  song,  wrought 
upon  them  with  magical  power;  but  they  resisted  its  sensuous 
seductions,  bending  the  grace  of  its  melody  to  enhance  the 
appealing  force  of  the  sacred  texts.  After  the  Roman  school 
had  declined,  the  fame  of  the  Venetian  still  continued,  and  as 
late  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  received  a 
new  support  from  the  work  of  Antonio  Lotti. 

Born  in  1667,  Lotti  became  organist  at  St.  Mark's  in 
1693,  chapel-master  in  1736,  and  died  in  1740.  He  wrote 
much  for  the  stage  in  early  life,  but  had  not  the  dramatic  fire 
needed  for  success  in  this  line.  The  whole  quality  of  his 
genius  marked  him  out  as  a  writer  for  the  church,  and  in  this 
he  fully  maintained  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Roman  service. 
Most  of  his  works  were  in  the  old  a  capdla  style.  Abandoning 
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the  Gregorian  chant  as  the  basis  of  his  works,  he  used  short 
themes  of  his  own  invention,  treating  them  in  a  manner  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  best  traditions  of  ecclesiastical  art.  The  tendency 
of  the  church  music  of  his  day,  under  the  influence  of  the 
opera,  toward  a  more  vivid  and  individual  manner  of  expression, 
is  found  in  his  works  in  chastened  form,  resulting  in  a  greater 
variety  of  harmony,  and  striking  use  of  dissonances.  This  is 
particularly  marked  in  the  two  magnificent  works  by  which  he 
is  best  known  to-day — the  “  Crucifixus”  for  six  voices  and  for 
eight  voices.  Modulations  and  dissonances,  impossible  to  the 
old  key  system  in  which  Palestrina  wrote,  are  here  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  characteristic  effect  to  the 
pathos  of  the  words.  No  one  who  has  once  heard  these  won¬ 
derful  compositions  can  ever  forget  the  impression.  They 
belong  among  the  masterpieces  that  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  may 
be  held  to  close  that  wonderful  epoch  of  Italian  sacred  art  which 
began  with  Cimabue  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which, after 
the  era  of  painting  had  culminated,  continued  the  miracles  of 
the  Italian  genius  in  a  new  direction  through  another  period 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  Neapolitan  school  arose  under  Alessandro  Scarlatti, 
one  of  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  that  ever  lived,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Although  it  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  development  of  the  modern  form  of  the  Italian 
grand  opera,  yet  all  the  masters  of  the  school  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  wrote  abundantly  for  the 
church ;  and  Scarlatti  himself.  Durante,  Leo,  and  Pergolese  at¬ 
tained  a  fame  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romans  and  Vene¬ 
tians.  Yet  in  their  day  the  decadence  of  church  music  under 
the  influence  of  the  stage  had  already  begun,  and  it  was  due 
mainly  to  the  later  Neapolitans  that  the  music  prevalent  in 
the  church  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  flippant,  shallow  operatic 
style  beloved  in  Paris  and  Vienna. 
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A  story  has  come  to  us  from  the  period  of  deepest  de¬ 
generacy  which  shows  the  inherent  strength  of  the  art  of  the 
golden  age,  and  its  ability  to  strike  awe  even  upon  a  corrupted 
taste.  At  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  I.,  in  1804,  the  French 
musicians  in  charge  prepared  a  musical  effect  which  they  con¬ 
sidered  in  keeping  with  the  unprecedented  grandeur  of  the  oc¬ 
casion.  They  assembled  eighty  harps,  whose  simultaneous 
performance  certainly  astonished  the  spectators.  But  as  the 
Pope  entered  the  church,  the  choir  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  broke 
forth  with  Scarlatti’s  motet  “Tu  es  Petrus.”  The  effect  of 
this  magnificent  composition,  although  written  in  a  style  al¬ 
ready  archaic,  was  overwhelming,  and  for  some  time  afterward 
there  was  no  surer  way  of  giving  offence  to  a  French  musician 
than  alluding  to  the  “sublime”  effect  of  the  eighty  harps. 

The  passion  for  the  Italian  opera  which  swept  over  P^urope 
in  the  eighteenth  century  absorbed  the  attention  of  almost 
every  composer  of  note  in  Italy  and  France.  Even  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  church  could  not  resist  the  fascinations  of  the  new 
melody,  and  in  almost  all  the  great  centres  of  ecclesiastical 
song  the  service  music  lapsed  into  a  style  hardly  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  of  the  stage.  Venice,  as  we  have  seen, 
held  this  license  at  bay  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  numerous  opera  writers  of  Naples  for  a 
time  maintained  a  separation  of  the  styles  of  church  and  the¬ 
atre.  But  the  universal  relaxation  of  taste  which  marked  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  passion  for  novelty  and  sensational¬ 
ism  fostered  by  the  luxurious  courts  and  easily  communicated 
to  the  common  people,  soon  penetrated  the  precincts  of  the 
church.  The  reforming  zeal  of  the  Catholic  Reaction  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  aimed  at  the  repression  of  the  joys 
of  the  senses  and  imagination  in  favor  of  a  mediaeval  monkish 
austerity,  had  spent  itself ;  levity  and  worldliness  had  again 
the  upper  hand.  The  only  art  that  retained  a  vigorous  life 
was  music,  but  this  had  completely  escaped  from  the  control 
of  the  church,  and  was  giving  all  its  seductive  powers  to  the 
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service  of  gaiety  and  diversion.  The  age  of  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic  had  also  begun,  and  the  combination  of  the  orchestra  and 
the  single  voice,  united  with  the  spectacle  and  mimic  passion 
of  the  stage,  was  setting  Europe  wild.  The  church  had  noth¬ 
ing  that  could  counteract  this  attraction,  and  so  she  adopted 
it.  The  Italian  aria  and  instrumental  accompaniment  lent 
their  sensuous  charms  to  the  liturgy.  Emotional  and  nervous 
excitement  insensibly  took  the  place  of  spiritual  exaltation. 
The  female  voice,  long  banished  from  the  church  service  on 
account  of  its  supposed  sensuous  and  passionate  quality,  was 
restored.  Professional  opera  singers  repeated  in  the  choir  loft 
their  popular  triumphs  upon  the  stage.  They  brought  all 
their  vocal  arts  with  them,  their  florid  embellishments,  their 
long-sustained  trumpet-like  tones,  their  swells  and  diminu- 
endoes.  The  functions  of  church  and  dramatic  composition 
were  united  in  one  man,  and  finally  in  one  st)  Ie.  Chapels 
and  convents  were  made  training  schools  for  the  opera,  as^ 
well  as  for  the  church.  Archbishops  and  cardinals  had  boxes 
at  the  theatre.  Priests  and  monks  wrote  operas  and  super¬ 
intended  their  performance.  Even  such  serious-minded  men 
as  Haydn  and  Mozart  caught  the  contagion, and  wrote  Masses 
whose  secular  character  was  poorly  apologized  for  by  Haydn,, 
who  sought  to  justify  his  showy  church  music  by  saying  that 
the  proper  state  of  mind  of  a  Christian  was  one  of  joy'.  Che¬ 
rubini,  indeed,  wrote  Masses  and  Requiems  whose  sublimity' 
and  pathos  recalled  the  noble  traditions  of  the  age  of  Pales¬ 
trina,  but  even  these  glorious  works  excited  more  wonder  than 
sympathy.  So  low  a  point  did  this  decline  reach  in  France 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century',  that  we  can  hardly' 
avoid  wondering  why' the  church  chapel-masters  stopped  short 
of  introducing  the  ballet  into  the  service,  and  so  make  the 
transition  complete.  Rossini’s  “Stabat  Mater” — exquisite 
as  stage  melody  and  as  dance  music,  as  a  setting  of  the  in¬ 
finite  sadness  of  the  hymn  simply'  an  abomination — is  the  best 
illustration  of  what  this  corruption  of  taste  was  able  to  pro- 
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duce.  When  listening  to  some  of  the  typical  church  music 
of  the  period,  our  thoughts  are  much  like  those  of  Lulli,  the 
eccentric  founder  of  the  French  grand  opera,  who,  once  hear¬ 
ing  in  church  an  aria  taken  from  one  of  his  dramatic  pieces, 
exclaimed,  “  Uo  not  take  it  ill,  O  Lord !  it  was  not  meant  for 
thee.” 

This  tendency  toward  worldliness  in  the  music  of  the 
church  could  not  last.  Ecclesiastical  art  can  never,  indeed,  be 
kept  apart  from  secular  in  its  technique  and  externals,  but 
mankind  will  always  insist  upon  a  distinction  in  spirit.  If  the 
ideal  of  church  music  seemed  lost  for  a.  time,  it  was  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  the  rationalizing  temper  and  doctrinal  laxity 
which  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  succeeded  the  theological 
strifes  and  hatreds  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth.  Serious¬ 
ness  and  right  judgment  are  now  returning  in  the  fields  of 
both  art  production  and  art  criticism.  In  music  the  revulsion 
is  approaching  the  flood,  and  it  is  so  natural  and  wholesome 
that  we  may  believe  that  the  canons  of  taste  will  not  be  re¬ 
laxed  again.  The  spirit  of  Palestrina,  Bach,  Beethoven,  and 
Wagner  has  seized  not  only  those  who  write  music,  but  also 
those  who  perform  and  those  who  hear.  Music  is  no  longer^ 
as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  means  of  mere  voluptuous 
diversion  and  vain  parade.  It  is  becoming  a  means  of  culture 
by  contributing  to  the  refinement  of  the  emotion  and  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  lofty  conceptions.  This  great  intellectual  stress 
is  enfolding  the  music  of  the  church,  there  is  a  new  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  music  in  aiding  to  stir  those  sensibilities 
that  go  forth  in  worship,  and  every  confession  and  every'  sect 
is  striving,  often  feebly  because  disconnectedly  and  ignorantly, 
yet  hopefully,  after  a  form  of  music  free  from  secular  associa¬ 
tions,  that  shall  bring  the  service  of  praise  into  common  action 
with  those  of  prayer  and  exhortation. 

One  evidence  of  the  new  movement  is  the  growing  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  church  music  has  once 
been  solved.  Here  and  there  in  all  the  countries  of  Western. 
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Europe  there  is  a  revival  of  the  culture  of  the  Italian  music 
of  the  golden  age,  and  Palestrina,  Lotti,  Durante,  Leo,  and 
their  compeers  have  been  restored  to  their  rightful  thrones  as 
princes  of  their  art.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  church  music  of 
the  future  will  imitate  the  forms  and  manner  of  these  ancient 
compositions.  Music  has  put  forth  new  organs  since  that  day, 
which  cannot  be  cut  off  and  cast  aside;  Christendom  will  not, 
like  P2gypt,  stereotype  for  all  time  her  religious  forms  and 
symbols;  new  apprehensions  of  truth  take  on  new  manifesta¬ 
tions.  Hut  the  ideal  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  in  view  of 
which  they  kept  the  atmosphere  of  the  .sanctuary'  free  from 
all  profane  intermixture,  and  held  their  artistic  genius  before 
the  tribunal  of  their  piety,  must  be  the  ideal  of  the  church  art 
of  the  future.  The  composer  who  will  honor  and  commend 
religion  by  his  strains  will  be  one  who,  not  abjuring  the  means 
of  impression  w'hich  modern  advances  in  melody,  harmony, 
and  tone  color  have  given  him,  will  yet  know  how  to  dis¬ 
criminate  the  style  of  the  sanctuary  from  that  of  the  theatre 
and  the  concert  hall,  following  the  example  of  the  masters  of 
the  golden  age  who,  while  they  arrayed  music  in  all  the  splen¬ 
dors  which  science  and  imagination  could  devise,  knew  how 
to  make  her  tributary  to  the  ministry  of  the  Sacred  Word. 
Affirm  or  deny  as  we  may  the  inherent  religious  potency  of 
music,  if  in  any  way  she  be  severed  from  vital  and  organic 
connection  with  the  service  of  prayer  and  meditation,  her  real 
effect  will  almost  certainly  be  merely  aesthetic,  and  not  truly 
religious.  The  function  of  music  is  not  so  much  to  originate 
emotion  as  to  intensify  feelings  previously  suggested.  Here 
is  her  mission  in  the  church,  and  nobly  has  she  fulfilled  it. 
History  has  proved  that  when  rightly  applied  she  can  act  as 
wings  to  the  soul,  bearing  it  upward  to  its  native  home — the 
presence  of  its  Creator  and  Saviour. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

IS  ADAPTATION  POSSIBLE  WITHOUT  DESIGN? 

BY  PROFESSOR  JACOB  COOPER,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

The  contest  with  aj^nosticism,  and  all  types  of  unbelief 
which  deny  a  personal  Creator,  must  be  fought  on  the  line  of 
final  cause.  Hence  the  persistent  effort  of  naturalists  to  get 
rid  of  design  in  the  formation  of  the  universe.  I'or  if  there 
be  clear  and  irrefragable  evidences  of  finality  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  cosmos,  then  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the 
inference  that  a  personal  agency  has  directed  the  work.  For 
there  cannot  be  design  without  intelligence  and  will,  and  these 
are  forces  which  are  not  possessed  by  matter;  and  cannot  be 
conceived  as  acting  except  as  the  attributes  of  personality. 

In  all  the  theories  of  naturalism  it  is  assumed  that  matter 
is  eternal.  Indeed,  all  systems  of  speculation  which  are  not 
influenced  by  direct  revelation  take  this  doctrine  for  granted. 
For  the  intellect  left  to  its  own  resources  cannot  conceive  the  act 
of  absolute  creation,  and  unless  it  be  assisted  by  superior  in¬ 
telligence  can  never  rise  to  that  idea.  All  systems  of  cos¬ 
mogony  which  are  the  offspring  of  unassisted  human  .spec¬ 
ulation, be  they  Egyptian,  Hindoo,  or  Greek,  hold  the  universe 
to  be  a  growth  from  primordial  elements  which  had  existed 
eternally.  The  Greek  cosmogony,  which  is  the  highest  t>'pe 
of  all  these,  was  simply  a  development.  In  this  philo.sophy, 
<f>v<ri<i  was  only  “a  growth,”  from  <f>vQ)  “to  grow”  or  “de¬ 
velop”  ;  and  consisted  in  the  orderly  arrangement  of  matter 
according  to  the  plan  of  a  superintending  power  which  directed 
its  movements  by  design,  and  in  obedience  to  fixed  laws. 
Matter  had  nothing  to  do  in  its  own  arrangement,  but  was 
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plastic  in  the  hands  of  a  fashioner,  who  disposed  each  part  in 
conformity  to  his  own  pattern  or  idea;  and  left  unmistakable 
evidences  of  this  design  in  its  construction. 

The  development  theory,  for  which  Darwin  gets  so  much 
fame,  underlies  the  entire  Greek  philosophy  of  nature.  Neither 
he  nor  any  modern  who  has  proceded  on  the  same  lines,  has 
a  just  title  to  originality.  They  simply  adopted  what  they 
found  ready-made  to  their  hands;  and,  clothing  it  in  modern 
phraseology,  claimed  originality,  and  permitted  the  world  to 
ascribe  to  them  the  credit  of  a  new  interpretation  of  nature. 
But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  way  Greek  specu¬ 
lation  handled  the  development  theory  and  that  of  modern 
naturalism.  Matter  was  eternal  with  the  leading  Greek  physi¬ 
cists,  it  is  true;  but  its  development  was  confessedly  accord¬ 
ing  to  design.  For  there  was  nothing  formed  by  chance,  or 
without  the  superintendence  of  a  superior  Power,  working 
according  to  laws  invariable,  except  in  so  far  as  this  Power 
chose  to  suspend  or  vary  them  to  carry  out  his  own  aims.  God 
was  above  nature;  not  subject  to  the  law  of  development,  but 
directing  it  for  wise  and  beneficent  purposes.  Hence  design 
is  used  by  the  prince  of  thinkers  to  prove  the  existence  and 
superintending  providence  of  God  against  pretentious  atheism. 
In  the  first  formal  treatment,  as  found  in  the  Memorabilia  of 
Xenophon,^  there  are  the  germs  of  that  proof  which  has  been 
expanded  and  applied  by  subsequent  thinkers  with  greater 
exactness,  but  never  with  more  cogency  and  clearness.  The 
universe  is  held  to  contain  the  testimony,  in  its  own  construc¬ 
tion,  to  prove  a  Creator  possessed  of  infinite  intelligence, 
power,  and  goodness.  Moreover,  this  evidence  is  so  clear  that 
it  leaves  those  who  deny  it  inexcusable  for  their  unbelief,  and 
condemned  by  the  voice  of  Nature  herself  for  their  ingratitude. 
But  the  modern  naturalist  will  get  rid  of  “design”  at  all  haz¬ 
ards,  because  he  has  the  determination  to  eliminate  a  creative 
agency  from  the  cosmos.  While  there  is  design  confessedly 

1  Mem.  i.  4. 
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in  all  inferior  works,  nay,  while  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect 
anything  in  every-day  life,  in  science  or  philosophy,  without 
some  plan  clearly  conceived  and  strictly  followed, yet,  in  the  in¬ 
finite  work  of  creating  and  controlling  an  illimitable  universe, 
there  is  no  Intelligence.  Chance  presided  at  its  birth;  chance 
devised  all  its  laws,  and  directs  its  energies;  chance  provides 
for  its  continuance,  and  conserves  its  forces  so  that  its  ener¬ 
gies  .shall  never  become  exhausted.  And  yet  those  who  talk 
so  glibly  of  chance  as  an  omnipotent  factor,  boldly  assuming 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  all  things,  leave  out  of  view  the  utter  improbability  of  its 
action  according  to  their  own  doctrine.  What  is  the  math¬ 
ematical  probability  that  chance  could  originate  the  universe 
It  has  been  subjected  to  a  rigorous  calculation  by  Laplace, 
who  surely  was  competent  as  a  mathematician,  and  cannot  be 
charged  with  an  undue  leaning  toward  revelation.  He  says:^ 
“  Des  phenomenes  aussi  extraordinaires  ne  sont  point  dus  a 
des  causes  irregulieres.  En  soummittant  au  calcul  leur  pro- 
babilite,  on  trouve  qu’il  y  a  plus  de  deux  cent  mille  milliards 
a  parier  contre  un  [two  hundred  thousand  billion  against  one !] 
qu’ils  ne  .sont  point  I’effet  du  hazard.”^ 

Even  chance  must  have  a  beginning.  There  can  be  no 
play  of  hazard  without  dice  to  shuffle.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
this  principle  presided  at  the  origin  of  the  cosmos.  It  could  not 
arise  from  nothing,  for  the  agnostic,  even,  assumes  that  there 
was  star  dust  or  gas  for  a  basis.  Let  it  be  granted  again ,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  matter  is  eternal,  or  that  it  came  into 
existence  we  know  not  how:  it  now  exists.  Grant,  even,  that, 
at  an  earlier  stage,  it  was  star  dust,  or  the  most  attenuated 
gas.  If  it  existed  independent  of  all  regular  forms  except  as 
separate  atoms,  then  these  would  remain  in  their  original 
shape,  whatever  that  might  be,  whether  uniform  or  various. 
If  they  contained  appetencies  through  which  they  would  as- 

^  Systeme  du  Monde,  ii.  303. 

*  Vide,  also,  St.  Hillaire,  Metaphysique  d’Aristote,  Preface,  pp.  208,  209. 
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same  by  accretion  or  growth  some  definite  and  regular  forms, 
this  must  be  by  a  power  different  from  a  mere  conglomera¬ 
tion.  For  this  could  fashion  no  regular  bodies:  nay,  only 
one;  and  the  gas  or  star  dust  would  simply  come  together  into 
some  kind  of  a  mass  which  would  remain  united  forever,  un¬ 
less  there  were  other  influences  at  work.  Hence  the  appetency 
must  involve  something  more,  in  order  to  insure  organic 
growth.  Here  the  unfairness  of  the  naturalist  creeps  in,  while 
he  quietly  assumes  that  this  tendency  of  one  particle  of  mat¬ 
ter  to  another  will  produce  different  forms  and  develop  growth. 
Lucretius,^  e.  g.,  first  denies  that  there  was  intelligence  em¬ 
ployed  in  arranging  the  atoms,  and  immediately  afterwards 
introduces  the  action  of  that  very  principle  which  he  had  ex¬ 
cluded.  The  agnostic,  by  a  perfectly  baseless  assumption, 
postulates  that  the  particles  of  matter  were  endued  with  mo¬ 
tion  in  a  certain  direction,  and  impinging  on  each  other  they 
fastened  into  regular  shapes.  This  involves  both  cause  to  give 
motion  rather  tlian  rest,  and  that  in  a  definite  direction  rather 
than  at  random.  These  assumptions  are  wholly  gratuitous, 
even  as  the  eternal  existence  of  matter  as  a  basis  for  chance 
to  act.  But  let  it  be  granted  that  the  molecules  of  matter 
existed  from  eternity.  How  did  they  come  together  on  the 
theory  of  chance.^  That  advanced  thinker,  VV.  K.  Clifford, 
shall  enlighten  u.s: — 

“.  .  .  the  view  of  tlie  constitution  of  matter  which  is 
held  by  scientific  men  in  the  pre.sent  day  is  not  a  guess  at  all. 

“  In  the  first  place  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  what  are  the 

^  De  Rerum  Natura,  i.  1020-1022,  1027-1030. 

“  Nam  eerie  ncque  consilio  piim<'ra:a  rerum 
Ordine  se  suo  quieque  sagaci  meute  locarunl ; 

Et,  quos  quajque  darent  motus,  pepigere  profeclo  : 


Tandem  deveniunt  in  taleis  disposituras 
Qualibus  haec  rerum  consistit  summa  creata ; 
Et,  multos  etiam  magnos  servata  per  annos, 
Ut  semel  in  motus  conjecta  est  convenienteis, 
Eclicit.” 
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main  points  in  this  theory.  First  of  all  we  must  take  the 
simplest  form  of  matter,  which  turns  out  to  be  a  gas — such, 
for  example,  as  the  air  in  this  room.  .  .  .  All  the  particles 
are  as  near  as  possible  alike.  .  .  .  These  small  molecules  are 
not  at  rest,  but  are  flying  about  in  all  directions  with  a  mean 
velocity  of  seventeen  miles  a  minute.  They  do  not  fly  far  in 
one  direction;  but  any  particular  molecule,  after  going  over 
an  incredibly  short  distance,  .  .  .  meets  another,  not  exactly 
plump,  but  a  little  on  one  side  so  that  they  behave  to  one 
another  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  two  people  do  who  are 
dancing  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  they  join  hands,  swing  round, 
and  then  fly  away  in  different  directions.”*  We  would  like 
to  ask  the  molecules  what  put  it  into  their  little  heads  to 
choose  their  partners  after  this  style,  rather  than  the  Spanish 
Jota,  or  the  Fisher’s  Hornpipe.  We  infer  that  they  were 
merely  trying  their  paces;  for  they  separated,  and  creation 
did  not  begin  yet.  But,  in  the  long  night  of  eter’iity,  when 
the  list  of  e.xperimental  dances  was  finished,  chance  came  to 
the  rescue.  “  We  may  suppose,”  says  this  High  Priest  of  the 
holy  molecular  dance  worship,  “  for  illustration,  that  two  mole¬ 
cules  approach  one  another,  and  that  the  speed  at  which  one 
is  going  relatively  to  the  other  is  very  small,  and  then  that 
they  so  direct  one  another  that  they  get  caughUtogether,  and 
go  on  circling,  making  only  one  molecule.  .  .  .  Then  they 
would  meet  together  and  form  a  great  number  of  small  hot 
bodies.  .  .  .  Here  then  we  have  a  doctrine  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  things.”^ 

Behold  “the  bright  consummate  flower”  of  agnosticism  ! 
Rev.  Mr.  Jasper,  of  the  colored  church  at  Richmond,  having 
the  courage  of  Don  Quixote,  charges  the  Copernican  theory 
and  declares:  “The  sun  do  move!”  He  and  Cliflbrd  are 
alike  in  that  both  have  the  unshaken  confidence  of  ignorance. 

^  “The  First  and  the  Last  Catastrophe,”  in  Lectures  and  Essays  (Lon¬ 
don,  2d  ed.,  i886j,  pp.  135,  136. 
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But  the  colored  scientist  has  this  advantage  at  least:  he 
knows  what  he  wishes  to  say,  and  we  can  understand  him! 

But,  to  return  to  our  subject.  If  the  particles  of  matter 
not  only  existed  eternally  and  possessed  motion,  why  should 
this  be  in  one  direction  rather  than  another,  and  in  regular 
modes  rather  than  at  random  ?  Mere  appetency  was  not  found 
to  be  enough,  except  it  be  directed  to  some  specific  end. 
And  if  it  be  directed  in  some  definite  course  at  one  time,  all 
motion  and  growth  would  be  uniform,  and  could  produce  no 
variety.  Hence,  there  must  be  varieties  of  motion,  differences 
of  appetency,  at  different  times.  Gradually,  and  as  he  thinks, 
imperceptibly,  the  naturalist,  from  Lucretius  to  Haeckel,  has 
introduced  by  perfectly  unwarranted  assumptions  one  factor 
after  another,  until  he  has  developed  design,  power,  or  causa¬ 
tion,  all  looking  toward  a  specific  result;  or  else  absurdly 
enough  achieving  it  without  having  such  a  thing  in  view.  But^ 
it  is  contrary  to  reason  that  this  last  could  take  place — a  re¬ 
sult  involving  all  the  elements  of  design,  and  yet  there  was 
none  employed.  We  do  not  see  any  work  produced  among 
men  without  there  being  a  rational  method  thought  out  in 
advance  and  executed  by  intelligent  action.  Imagine  a  work¬ 
man  striking  in  the  dark  among  the  various  ingredients 
necessary  to  make  a  watch  or  a  steam  engine.  Let  him  strike 
through  all  eternity,  and  the  longer  he  struck  the  less  likeli¬ 
hood  is  there  that  the  materials  would  be  hammered  into  a 
complicated  instrument.  Would  the  perfected  work  ever  ap¬ 
pear.^  No  one  can  argue  in  this  way  without  illustrating  the 
scriptural  declaration :  “  Professing  themselv^es  wise,  they  be¬ 

came  fools.” 

But  why,  we  may  ask,  should  matter  be  endued  with  ap¬ 
petency  rather  than  indifference  or  repulsion.^  The  form  in 
which  naturalists  delight  to  picture  it  originally  is  in  the  great¬ 
est  possible  degree  of  attenuation.  Yet  we  know  that  matter 
in  a  gaseous  form  shows  a  decided  renitency  against  being 
brought  together.  The  more  attenuated,  the  more  do  the 
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particles  repel  each  other.  Thus  the  assumption  of  appetency 
as  the  prime  factor  in  development  is  both  gratuitous,  as  has 
been  shown,  and  contrary  to  the  established  order  of  nature 
as  we  see  it  in  highly  rarified  gases.  When  did  this  marvel¬ 
lous  change,  this  “  catastrophe,”  as  Clifford  delights  to  call  it, 
take  place  in  the  process  of  nature.^  Repulsion  must  be  over¬ 
come  by’  power,  and  that  too  not  by  mere  force  working  at 
random  but  in  a  particular  way’.  Not  so  as  to  drive  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  star  dust  or  gas  farther  apart,  nor  away  into  infinite 
space,  but  together.  “  ...  if  we  were  to  trace  back  the  his¬ 
tory  of  all  bodies  of  the  universe,  we  should  continually  see 
them  separating  up  into  smaller  parts.  What  they  have 
actually’  done  is  to  fall  together  and  get  solid.  If  we  could  re¬ 
verse  the  process  we  should  see  them  separating  and  getting 
fluid:  and,  as  a  limit  to  that,  at  an  indefinite  distance  in  past 
time,  we  should  find  that  all  these  bodies  would  be  reduced 
into  molecules,  and  all  these  would  be  flying  away’  from  each 
other.  There  would  be  no  limit  to  this  process,  and  we  could 
trace  it  as  far  back  as  we  liked.”  ^  So  the  appetency  must 
not  only  act  contrary’  to  the  way  we  see  matter  acting,  in  its 
most  attenuated  form,  but  in  a  specific  way,  directly^  the  op¬ 
posite — this  way  rather  than  any  of  the  innumerable  courses 
it  might  have  taken.  Perhaps  matter  got  tired  of  acting  in 
one  way.  Perhaps  it  expanded  in  space  until  weary  of  spread¬ 
ing  itself,  and  so  concluded  to  make  a  new  departure.  But 
it  cannot  passthrough  this  particular  catastrophe  without  both 
will  and  power  to  effect  its  purpose.  And  thus,  while  appe¬ 
tency  involves  a  change  from  the  tendency  we  see  in  gaseous 
bodies,  let  it  be  granted  that  this  power  is  at  work  simul¬ 
taneously’  with  expansion.  Let  matter  be  endued  with  at¬ 
traction  so  that  one  particle  tends  towards  another,  then  this 
must  be  by  a  force  greater  or  less  than,  or  equal  to,  the  re¬ 
pulsion.  If  greater,  then  repulsion  will  be  overcome,  and  all 
matter  in  the  universe  come  together  in  a  mass.  If  equal, 

^  “  The  First  and  the  L^st  Catastrophe,”  p.  155. 
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then  all  matter  would  remain  in  its  original  condition:  neither 
brought  nearer  together  nor  expanded  further  apart.  If  less, 
then  repulsion  must  go  on  forever.  Hence  there  must  be  the 
nicest  adjustment  conceivable  of  the  forces  operating  on  mat¬ 
ter.  There  must  be  just  enough  of  each  before  any  bodies 
can  be  formed  out  of  the  star  dust  of  which  we  hear.  When 
so  many  as  three  bodies  have  been  fashioned  by  the  forces 
acting  at  random,  then  their  mutual  action  on  each  other  in¬ 
troduces  conditions  .so  intricate  that  the  “  problem  of  the  three 
forces”  cannot  be  solved  by  the  utmost  resources  of  the  cal¬ 
culus  as  yet  understood.  And  when  there  is  an  addition  of 
one  more  force  to  the  interaction,  the  problem  is  made  im¬ 
mensely  more  difficult.  What  will  be  its  intricacy  when  the 
unnumbered  and  innumerable  bodies  which  deck  the  firma¬ 
ment,  visible  and  invisible,  come  into  the  fellowship  of  its 
cosmos.^  This  perfect  adjustment  of  forces  to  work  out  a  most 
intricate  problem  extending  its  ramifications  through  all  time 
and  space,  must  be  purely  accidental.  No  design  is  allowed 
in  theory,  however  much  is  covertly  assumed  in  practice.  The 
appetency  works  arbitrarily — if  such  a  thing  is  possible — in 
the  dark,  with  no  plan  and  no  intelligent  power  to  direct  it. 
We  have  seen  that,  according  to  Laplace,  the  odds  against 
the  possibility  of  merely  the  bodies  of  our  one  solar  system 
arranging  themselves  by  chance,  are  two  hundred  thousand 
billion  to  one!  What  the  odds  would  be  that  the  innumer¬ 
able  bodies  composing  the  infinite  cosmos  would  not  arrange 
themselves  into  an  orderly  system,  is  utterly  beyond  enumera¬ 
tion.  Hence  it  matters  not  how  long  the  agnostic  takes  to 
develop  the  universe.  A  beginning  must  be  effected  before 
progress  can  be  made,  and  this  prime  requisite  is  not  pro¬ 
vided.  These  difficulties,  or  impossibilities  rather,  are  usually 
concealed  by  the  assumption  of  innumerable  ages,  as  though 
time  itself  could  effect  anything.  Time  is  the  measure  of 
events  which  take  place  in  it,  but  does  nothing  of  itself.  So, 
at  some  epoch  in  the  past  the  forces  involved  in  appetency 
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must  have  begun  to  work,  must  have  worked  by  some  definite 
plan  and  by  aid  of  adequate  power,  before  any  form,  any  body, 
or  any  system,  could  be  produced.  They  probably  called  a 
convention  of  delegates — a  typical  democratic  primary  came 
together,  and  resolved  on  the  plan  of  action,  cut  and  dried  in 
advance  by  the  boss  particles  of  matter  which  issued  the  call 
for  the  convention.  After  mutual  consultation  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  no  longer  to  repel  each  other  nor  work  in  the  dark, 
but  change  the  mode  of  procedure  by  a  “catastrophe,”  and 
control  themselves  henceforth  by  design.  Like  Rousseau’s 
convention  of  philologists  to  form  language  before  language 
existed,  so  the  particles  of  matter  by  a  senatus  consultum 
determined  they  would  no  longer  continue  in  the  error  of  their 
ways,  but  would  put  Mechanical  Causation  at  the  helm  of  the 
cosmos — from  which  time  they  have  harmoniously  acted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  development  theory. 

The  agnostic  unwittingly  introduces  us  to  the  condition 
of  things  portrayed  in  revelation,  “without  form  and  void,” 
when  his  work  begins,  of  course  entirely  accidentally.  Yet 
this  accidental  system  proceeds  invariably  toward  that  which 
is  definite,  regular,  and  self-perpetuating.  Nay,  more.  He 
assumes  a  new  principle,  purely  by  accident ,  viz.,  “the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest.”  Why  the  fittest,  rather  than  any  other 
form }  It  is  only  intelligence  which  can  discern  what  is  fittest. 
There  was  absolutely  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  so  long 
as  the  elements  were  controlled  by  chance,  that  mere  appetency 
should  continue  to  develop  them  into  more  regular  forms. 
There  is  another  alternative,  viz.,  that  there  should  be  a  retro¬ 
grade  movement,  and  reduce  all  the  development  gained  at  any 
time  to  chaos  again.  This  fitness  cannot  be  produced  in  the  first 
place,  nor  survive  subsequently,  unless  according  to  some  law 
which  looks  to  the  well-being  of  that  already  developed.  To 
insure  well-being  requires  attention  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
details,  and  the  conservation  of  the  development  process  at 
every  step.  Mere  appetency  is  inadequate  for  this,  as  has 
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been  shown.  So  the  agnostic  with  characteristic  naivete  as¬ 
sumes  intelligent  qualities,  inherent  in  matter,  to  effect  his 
development.  But  these  succes.sive  assumptions  involve  all 
that  is  understood  by  superintending  design,  power,  and  will. 
These  constitute  personality,  no  matter  where  found  or  how 
manifested.  If  a  purpose  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  that  the 
development  of  nature  shall  be  along  the  line  of  fitness,  that  fit¬ 
ness  must  be  both  seen  and  adhered  to  perpetually.  For  while 
an  infinite  variety  of  particulars  must  be  involved,  in  order 
to  produce  the  fittest,  a  failure  of  this  result  will  be  inevitable 
every  time  an  error  is  committed  in  the  case  of  any  one  of 
them.  And  it  will  be  impossible  to  guard  every  step,  when 
working  at  random,  to  prevent  error  in  the  manipulation  of 
countless  materials  and  forces,  unless  it  be  by  a  superintend¬ 
ing  intelligence;  which  in  the  bare  contemplation  of  its  task 
is  seen  to  be  omniscient  and  omnipresent. 

The  Survival  of  the  Fittest  is  the  law  which  obtains  when 
constant  care  is  exercised  by  superintending  intelligence,  but 
is  never  secured  by  allowing  tlie  powers  of  nature  to  work  in 
their  own  way.  Excellence  in  any  of  the  works  of  art  is  se¬ 
cured  only  by  the  most  persistent  attention  directed  by  the 
highest  wisdom.  Excellence  in  the  animal  kingdom  does  not 
come  spontaneously  nor  by  accident.  Animals  which  multiply 
prodigiously,  and  under  untoward  conditions,  are  those  which 
are  of  little  use  and  have  great  powers  of  consumption.  So  of 
noxious  weeds  and  useless  plants.  But  the  finer  qualities  of  all 
animals  which  especially  contribute  to  man’s  use  are  devel¬ 
oped  by  constant  and  Intelligent  supervision;  and  as  soon  as 
this  is  withdrawn  they  deteriorate.  So  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
The  pomologist  and  florist  not  only  labor  assiduously  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  varieties,  but  must  exercise  unceasing  vigilance 
to  maintain  them.  It  is  certainly  a  notorious  truth  that  the 
character  of  man’s  body  and  spirit  is  elevated  only  by  faithful 
nurture  and  persistent  guardianship.  And  when  these  are 
withdrawn  it  requires  but  a  little  time  till  man  will  return  to 
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savagery,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  permitted  to 
go  his  own  way.  These  results  are  seen  in  the  case  of  species 
even  after  they  have  been  greatly  developed,  and  therefore 
seemingly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Hence,  if  intelli¬ 
gence,  design,  and  constant  care  are  necessary  still  to  main¬ 
tain  the  results  after  they  are  achieved,  then,  a  fortiori^  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  development,  when  there  was  so 
little,  only  appetency,  to  direct  the  senseless  matter.  But 
whatever  forces  were  displayed  in  the  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  must  have  been  contained  potentially  in  the  appetency 
itself,  if  they  were  not  imported  into  the  matter  by  some 
Power  or  Being  ab  extra.  I"or  it  will  not  do,  if  the  agnostic 
proceeds  by  rigidly  scientific  methods — and  he  would  scorn 
all  others — to  say  that  after  appetency  had  brought  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  primordial  matter  together,  gradually  new  powers 
joined  themselves  as  they  were  needed.  For  where  did  they 
come  from  if  they  were  not  in  the  matter  itself.^  Did  they 
attach  themselves  after  the  fashion  of  growth  in  plants  by  in¬ 
grafting,  or  in  the  lowest  forms  of  animals  by  gemmation  t 
The  attainment  of  new  energies  is  covertly  assumed  by  the 
naturalist  as  though  they  could  come  of  themselves,  as  though 
they  sprang  from  nowhere,  and  yet  came  just  as  they  were 
wanted — until  there  were  intelligence  and  force  enough  to  de¬ 
velop  a  universe  in  its  infinitude  of  extent  and  minutiae  of 
organization. 

The  alternative  is  inevitable.  Either  the  material  of  the 
infinite  cosmos  received  its  form  and  organism  from  a  power 
which  controlled  it — which  supposition  involves  a  personal 
Creator  and  one  of  infinite  power,  since  he  who  controls  must 
be  greater  than  that  which  is  controlled — or  else  all  that  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  subsequent  development  is  contained  potentially 
in  the  first  move  of  appetency,  h'or  it  is  an  accepted  princi¬ 
ple  of  philosophy  that  the  effects  must  all  be  contained  poten¬ 
tially  in  the  causes.  Thus  all  power,  intelligence,  and  pre¬ 
vision  which  were  requisite  to  the  formation  of  the  universe 
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were  involved  in  the  first  movement  toward  the  completed 
result.  On  the  one  side,  the  infinitely  little,  displayed  in  the 
tiny  yet  complete  organism  of  the  animalculae  which  sport  in 
the  drop  of  stagnant  water,  each  with  its  muscular,  nervous, 
and  digestive  systems  perfectly  developed  as  far  as  our  glasses 
enable  us  to  look  (and  who  shall  say  that  nature  ends  where 
our  powers  of  observation  stop.^)  ;  on  the  other,  the  intricate 
maze  of  suns  and  systems,  moving  on  in  orbits  so  perfectly 
adjusted  that  their  positions  can  be  foretold  by  even  our  im¬ 
perfect  science  for  thousands  of  years  to  come, — all  these  abso¬ 
lutely  countless  parts  of  the  universe  were  provided  for  at  the 
very  beginning.  For  they  belong  to  a  system  of  which  one 
is  so  dependent  upon  another  that  the  naturalist  himself  says 
there  can  be  no  interruption  of  the  plan,  even  for  a  purpose 
the  most  important  and  far-reaching  in  its  consequences  that 
we  can  conceive.  Nay,  so  completely  does  the  universe  sub¬ 
serve  a  design,  that  it  cannot  for  any  reason  whatever  depart 
from  it;  and  we  had  better  believe  any  absurdity,  however 
glaring,  rather  than  that  miraculous  agency  should  interfere. 

Truly  all  the  evidences  of  design  are  involved  in  appe¬ 
tency,  or  mechanical  causation,  in  the  construction  of  the 
cosmos;  and  the  proofs  are  so  many  and  so  clear  that  no 
man  can  deny  them  without  stultifying  himself.  If  they  were 
the  endowments  of  matter,  they’  involve  all  that  the  theist  re¬ 
quires  to  constitute  the  being  of  a  personal  Creator.  For 
there  is  no  instance  in  the  experience  of  men  where  design  is 
exercised  without  personality.  And  we  have  no  right  to  make 
any  assumption,  directly  counter  to  all  the  knowledge  we  pos¬ 
sess,  in  order  to  prove  a  theory  which  can  be  better  established 
on  accepted  principles.  It  is  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
the  mind;  and  for  that  reason,  if  no  other,  inadmissible.  It 
relieves  us  of  no  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  the  cosmos 
to  say  that  the  power  and  the  intelligence  resided  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  itself,  and  developed  it  into  the  myriad  forms  we  now  find 
in  the  universe.  They  existed  somewhere,  and  they  acted  ac- 
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cording  to  laws  the  most  perfect,  the  most  minute,  the  most 
beneficent,  that  can  be  conceived.  Who,  then,  is  justified  in 
making  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  these  laws  were  self- 
enacted,  that  they  are  self-executed,  and  that  they  are  imma¬ 
nent  in  matter.^  We  have  never  experienced  anything  re¬ 
sembling  this.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  everything  that  is  made 
has  a  maker:  every  law  that  controls  has  a  personal  legis¬ 
lator  to  devise  and  execute  it.  If  the  universe  was  formed  in 
any  other  way,  we  know  nothing  of  such  a  method  in  the 
world’s  history.  Any  other  method  is  contrary"  both  to  our 
scientific  principles  and  modes  of  thought.  It  may  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  finite  man  adequately  to  conceive  of  the  Infinite 
Creator,  just  as  it  is  to  comprehend  even  the  visible  universe; 
but  it  is  according  to  our  modes  of  thought  that  there  should 
be  one  capable  of  forming  it.  It  may  be  possible  that  the 
Creator  and  his  works  are  all  one,  that  creation  is  evolution  of 
the  Divine  sufficiency,  which  was  immanent  in  him  till  this  was 
embodied  in  matter  and  made  visible  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  senses.  Thus  pantheism  may  be  the  true  doctrine,  and 
at  least  is  not  as  revolting  to  our  inner  consciousness  as  that 
chance  created  and  superintends  all  things.  But  this  idea 
does  not  agree  with  our  knowledge — so  far  as  it  reaches.  For 
we  see  the  maker  and  the  thing  made,  the  phenomena  and 
the  power  which  produced  it,  different — separated  by  the  forms 
of  language  which  are  the  best  witnesses  to  the  truths  of  our 
spiritual  nature.  We  see  the  material  under  the  control  of 
the  spiritual,  the  body  moved  by  the  invisible  power;  and  we 
are  compelled  to  project  this,  the  only  mode  of  thought  which 
agrees  with  what  we  see,  into  the  sphere  which  is  beyond  our 
sight  and  knowledge.  To  construct  the  universe  on  any  other 
theory  has  no  shadow  of  proof  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  is 
diametrically  contrary  to  all  the  knowledge  derived  from  ex¬ 
perience.  The  appetency  of  the  agnostic  involves  design,  and 
design  necessitates  intelligence  in  constructing  and  maintaining 
all  things.  We  can  have  no  possible  conception  of  intelligence 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  201.'  9 
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apart  from  a  person  to  exercise  it,  and  so  all  our  modes  of 
thought  require  us  to  believe  the  universe  to  be  the  work  of 
a  personal  God. 

L’Envoi.  If  a  crook  expended  as  much  ingenuity  in  an 
honest  calling  as  he  does  in  attempts  at  deception,  he  would 
become  rich  and  gain  an  honored  place  in  society.  So,  if  an 
agnostic  devoted  as  much  talent  to  prove  that  he  has  a  mind, 
as  he  does  to  show  that  he  knows  nothing,  and  that  there  is 
no  directing  Intelligence  in  the  universe,  he  would  make  his 
doctrines  agree  with  the  demands  of  common  sense,  and  win 
a  name  in  philosophy! 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  M.  CAMPBELL,  MORGAN  PARK,  ILL. 

At  the  centre  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  in  which 
all  things  are  embraced,  lies  the  idea  of  his  kingdom.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  no  new  thing.  Under  two  forms  it  has 
always  existed:  inwardly ^  as  a  divine  ideal  floating  before 
the  minds  of  men,  feeding  their  noblest  hopes,  and  inspiring 
their  sublimest  achievements;  outwardly.,  as  a  divine  moral 
government,  embracing  all  souls,  all  systems,  and  all  events 
— a  “kingdom  that  ruleth  over  all,”  a  kingdom  adminis¬ 
tered  for  the  good  of  all;  “an  everlasting  kingdom,” 
stretching  over  all  time,  spanning  all  the  ages. 

Upon  its  spiritual  side,  as  the  sovereign  rule  of  God 
over  man  actually  realized.^  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  thing 
of  growth.  Typified  in  the  Jewish  theocracy,  personally 
revealed  in  Christ,  it  was  at  length  firmly  founded  at  Pente¬ 
cost,  through  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit. 

When  the  Baptist  proclaimed  to  the  Jews,  “  The  king¬ 
dom  of  God  is  among  you,”  he  announced  the  presence  of 
the  long-expected  king.  The  one  in  whom  the  dream  of 
ancient  Israel  is  fulfilled;  the  one  in  whom  the  ages  are 
linked  together;  the  one  in  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  has 
its  unity,  and  through  whom  it  is  to  attain  perfect  realiza¬ 
tion,  had  at  length  come.  The  kingdom  silently  adminis¬ 
tered  throughout  the  past  was  now  openly  declared.  The 
king  had  entered  upon  his  inheritance.  All  authority  was 
given  into  his  hands.  Over  that  moral  empire  which  sweeps 
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the  circle  of  creation,  and  which  gathers  into  itself  all  good 
and  loyal  souls,  he  stood  forth  the  rightful  although  as  yet 
the  unacknowledged  sovereign. 

At  the  first,  no  word  was  spoken  by  Christ  touching  his 
church.  For  a  time  the  founding  of  his  church  was  kept  a 
profound  secret.  The  gospel  which  he  preached  was  “the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom,”  the  good  news  concerning  the 
restoration  of  the  world  to  the  divine  order;  and  yet  before 
the  kingdom  could  come  it  was  necessary  that  the  church  be 
instituted;  for  the  church  was  the  vital  germ  from  which  the 
kingdom  was  to  be  built  up,  the  creative  centre  around 
which  the  kingdom  was  to  be  constructed.  From  the  holy 
society  of  the  church  was  to  be  developed  the  holy  society 
of  a  regenerated  humanity. 

Great  confusion  of  thought  exists  regarding  the  relation 
of  the  church  to  the  kingdom.  The  two  terms  “church”  and 
“  kingdom  ”  are  often  used  interchangeably.  Canon  Free- 
mantle  in  his  suggestive  work  “The  World  as  the  Subject 
of  Redemption,”  defines  the  church  as  “the  whole  human 
race  in  all  its  modes  of  life  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.”  ^ 
What  he  says  of  the  church  is  true  not  of  the  church,  but  of 
the  kingdom.  It  is  the  kingdom  that  is  “  the  whole  human 
race  in  all  its  modes  of  life  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.” 
Professor  Bruce  in  his  recent  volume  entitled  “The  King¬ 
dom  of  God,”  makes  the  church  out  to  be  “practically 
identical  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  He  is  careful,  how¬ 
ever,  to  add  that  “the  identity  of  the  church  and  kingdom 
is  not  absolute,  but  relative  only.”  The  kingdom,  he  says, 
“  is  the  larger  category.”  ^  Dr.  H.  A.  Ross  joins  together 
the  two  terms  in  question  in  the  phrase  “  the  church-king¬ 
dom” — a  phrase  which  is  admissible  only  when  employed 
to  express  not  so  much  what  the  church  is,  as  what  it  is  to 
become. 

As  we  now  behold  it,  the  church  is  the  brotherhood  of 
1  P.  299.  2  pp  264,  265. 
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Christ;  the  spiritual  family  of  which  he  is  the  head;  the 
elect  band  of  disciples  which  he  has  gathered  around  him¬ 
self,  and  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  mutual  faith  and 
love  ;  the  community  of  believing  souls  which  he  has  called 
out  of  the  world  and  chosen  to  be  his  representatives.  As 
the  Seer  of  Patmos  beholds  it,  the  church  has  grown  into 
the  kingdom.  Those  redeemed  out  of  the  nations  are  con¬ 
stituted  unto  God  “a  kingdom  and  priests.”  A  perfect 
social  state  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  realized  has 
at  length  been  reached. 

As  used  in  Scripture  there  are  certain  points  at  which 
the  terms  “church”  and  “kingdom”  seem  to  overlap,  and 
yet  a  valid  distinction  always  exists  between  them.  The 
kingdom  is  not,  like  the  church,  an  outward  organization 
with  creeds  and  confessions  for  its  passports  of  entry,  and 
with  rules  and  rituals  for  its  inward  administration,  but  an 
invisible,  spiritual  empire,  composed  of  those  who  have 
bowed  their  spirits  to  the  sceptre  of  divine  authority;  those 
whose  lives  are  ruled  by  the  divine  will;  those  who  yield 
their  hearts  to  the  drawings  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  consent 
to  follow  his  leading  in  their  lives.  In  its  highest  concep¬ 
tion  the  kingdom  is  a  temple  made  without  hands,  a  divine 
ideal  brought  down  from  heaven  to  earth  ;  “  the  new 
Jerusalem  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from  God.” 
Hence  it  is  designated  in  Scripture  “the  kingdom  of 
heaven” — “the  kingdom  of  the  heavens,”  established  on  the 
earth,  and  making  it  “a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.” 

The  kingdom,  being  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
than  the  church, embraces  many  whom  the  church  excludes; 
and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  church,  being  narrower  than 
the  kingdom,  excludes  many  whom  the  kingdom  embraces. 
Professed  believers  constitute  the  church;  partakers  of  the 
divine  life  constitute  the  kingdom.  The  church,  as  an  out¬ 
ward  communion  of  believers,  is  founded  upon  open  con- 
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fession  of  Christ;  the  kingdom,  as  the  inner  dominion  of 
God  over  the  heart,  is  founded  upon  the  secret  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  divine  supremacy.  We  might  say  then  that  the 
sphere  of  the  kingdom  is  identical  with  the  sphere  of 
personal  religion.  Where  there  is  a  religious  life  there  is 
the  kingdom ;  for  the  kingdom  is  “  righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ” — it  is  the  reign  of  God 
in  the  heart.  The  sphere  of  the  church,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  said  to  be  identical  with  the  possession  of  faith  in 
Christ.  When  the  Saviour  says,  “  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church,”  it  matters  little  whether  we  take  his  words  as 
referring  to  himself  or  to  the  confession  of  Peter,  “Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God”;  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God,  is  the  Everlasting  Rock  upon  which  the 
true,  spiritual  church  is  built.  To  deny  him  is  to  renounce 
all  valid  claim  to  connection  with  that  society  of  which  he  is 
the  head.  To  acknowledge  him  is  to  supply  the  condition 
— the  sole  condition — of  entrance  into  his  fold.  Any  one 
who  acknowledges  his  living  presence  in  the  heart  is  already 
in  the  kingdom,  but  those  only  who  acknowledge  him 
openly  as  “the  Son  of  the  living  God”  have  a  right  to 
membership  in  his  church. 

There  are  two  classes,  who,  although  outside  the 
church,  have  a  place  within  the  kingdom,  viz.,  those  to 
whom  faith  is  impossible  because  of  the  absence  of  the  out¬ 
ward  testimony  necessary  to  its  production,  and  those  who 
are  incapable  of  faith  because  the  faith  faculty  in  them  is 
undeveloped.  To  the  latter  class  infants  belong.  Regard¬ 
ing  them  it  is  expressly  stated,  “Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.”  Infants  are  not,  by  baptism  or  otherwise,  to  be 
received  into  the  church.  They  are  rather  to  be  recognized 
as  belonging  to  the  kingdom,  and  are  to  be  trained  up  for 
admission  into  the  church  upon  open  confession  of  their 
faith.  They  belong  to  the  general  community  of  Christ’s 
people,  and  form  a  large  and  interesting  part  of  his  spiritual 
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empire.  Their  standing  within  the  kingdom  is  not  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  personal  knowledge  or  faith,  but  upon  their 
connection  with  Christ,  or  if  you  will,  upon  Christ’s  con¬ 
nection  with  them;  upon  the  hold  Christ  has  on  them,  and 
not  upon  the  hold  which  they  have  on  Christ.  Should  they 
die  in  infancy,  they  are  not  put  upon  probation,  but  enter  at 
once  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  among  whose  subjects 
they  have  been  enrolled.  Christ  will  be  made  known  to 
them  in  the  future  world;  not  for  the  purpose  of  awakening 
them  to  repentance,  but  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  their 
character.  Already  within  the  matrix  of  heaven’s  nurture, 
they,  in  the  world  to  come,  will  be  progressively  instructed 
in  the  things  of  Christ,  progressively  sanctified  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  that  they  may  be  fitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges, 
and  exercise  the  rights  and  duties,  of  their  heavenly  citi¬ 
zenship. 

This  distinction  between  the  kingdom  and  the  church 
helps  to  solve  a  dark  problem  which  often  perplexes  and 
pains  many  a  sensitive,  godly  heart.  Death  has  come  into 
a  Christian  home  and  snatched  away  an  amiable  youth 
whose  latent  faith,  of  which  a  pure  life  was  evidence,  had 
not  blossomed  into  open  confession  of  Christ.  The  parents 
hope  the  best  for  their  child,  although  the  narrow  scheme  of 
salvation  which  they  have  been  taught,  and  which  they  have 
unquestioningly  accepted,  forbids  all  hope.  Their  hearts 
are,  however,  better  interpreters  of  God  than  all  the  creeds. 
But  where  can  they  find  a  firm  foundation  for  the  reasonable 
conviction  that  it  is  well  with  the  child  }  Their  child  was  not 
within  the  church.  True;  but  may  he  not  have  been  within 
the  kingdom  }  If  he  did  not  openly  disown  Christ,  and 
take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies,  who  shall  judge 
the  hidden  purpose  of  the  heart  from  the  imperfect  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  life.^  May  not  the  Omniscient  One,  looking  at 
the  inner  essence  of  faith  rather  than  at  its  outward  form, 
see  deeply  buried  in  the  breast  some  crushed  seed,  which 
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under  the  favoring  skies  of  the  heavenly  summer-land  may 
yet  develop  into  avowed  discipleship  of  the  Christ  of  Calvary, 
whom  the  heart  has  implicitly  trusted,  and  secretly  loved? 

What  an  edifice  of  error  has  been  built  up  upon  the 
false  assumption  that  there  is  salvation  only  within  the 
church !  Instead  of  affirming  that  there  is  salvation  only 
within  the  church,  all  that  there  is  warrant  for  affirming  is 
that  there  is  salvation  only  within  the  kingdom.  Many  who 
are  outside  the  church  are  saved;  none  who  are  outside  the 
kingdom  are  saved.  It  is  as  king  that  Christ  is  judge.  In 
the  final  judgment  he  decides  the  destinies  of  men,  not  on 
the  ground  of  their  relation  to  his  church,  but  on  the  ground 
of  their  relation  to  his  kingdom.  From  among  those 
untaught  by  the  written  word,  all  who  yield  themselves  to 
the  kingly  presence,  whose  authoritative  voice  is  heard  in 
every  heart,  share  with  Christian  believers  in  “  the  great 
salvation.”  They  are  “  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit  ” ;  they  are 
satisfied  from  the  same  breasts  of  consolation  ;  they  are  heirs 
of  a  common  inheritance.  They  may  not  know  that  the  in¬ 
visible  presence  before  which  they  bow  is  the  presence  of 
the  invisible  Christ;  but  “the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are 
his.”  He  knows  the  secret  ones  who  refuse  to  bow  the  knee 
to  Baal,  and  who  reserve  the  homuge  of  their  hearts  for 
himself  alone.  And,  when  despondent  Elijahs,  walking  by 
sight,  think  that  they  alone  are  left  faithful  to  God,  Christ, 
looking  from  the  visible  church  to  the  invisible  kingdom,  sees 
“a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace”  which  he  has 
“sealed  out  of  every  tribe.” 

What  then  is  our  duty  towards  those  who  are  inside 
the  kingdom,  but  outside  the  church  ?  Plainly,  it  is  our  duty 
to  try  and  bring  them  into  the  church.  Gather  the  children 
into  the  shelter  of  Christ’s  fold;  bring  them  into  avowed 
discipleship;  get  them  to  assume  personal  Christian  obliga¬ 
tion.  Where  there  is  implicit  faith,  labor  to  develop  it  into 
explicit  faith;  where  a  secret  hope  is  indulged,  labor  to  have 
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“the  good  confession”  witnessed  before  many  witnesses. 
See  to  it  that  all  heathen,  at  home  and  abroad,  inwardly 
called  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  also  outwardly  called  by  the 
word  of  truth.  Call  them  into  the  gospel  feast;  call  them 
to  that  higher,  holier,  and  more  fruitful  life  which  can  come 
only  through  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  through  faith  in 
his  name;  call  them  out  of  darkness  into  light,  out  of  bond¬ 
age  into  liberty,  out  of  solitude  into  fellowship,  out  of  the 
outer  court  of  God’s  temple  into  the  holy  of  holies. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  kingdom  begins,  we  trust,  to  grow  more  clear; 
but  to  be  still  more  explicit  we  proceed  to  break  up  our 
general  conception  into  practical  detail,  by  remarking, 

I.  That  the  church  is  the  seminal  centre  of  the  king¬ 
dom. — It  is  a  microcosm  containing  within  itself  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  world-wide  empire;  the  nucleus  of  a  new  society 
embracing  in  its  completed  form  the  whole  of  human  kind. 
In  brief,  the  church  is  a  society  gathered  out  of  the  world; 
the  kingdom,  in  its  ultimate  stage  of  development,  is  the 
world  gathered  into  a  society — it  is  the  world-kingdoms 
transformed  into  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  of  his  Christ. 

The  unseen  hands  of  Christ  are  silently  building  up  a 
kingdom  that  cannot  be  moved;  and  as  the  vital  centre  of 
his  immovable  kingdom  he  has  established  a  churcli  against 
which  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail.  Working  from 
within  outwards,  the  church  is  destined  to  expand  until  it 
fills  the  world;  becoming  at  last  an  external  kingdom,  and 
then  vanishing  from  sight,  being  lost  in  the  kingdom  it  has 
created,  as  the  seed  is  lost  in  the  flower.  The  church  is 
temporal;  the  kingdom  is  eternal.  The  church  passes  away 
when  its  work  is  done,  but  the  kingdom  into  which  it  melts, 
endures  forever. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  church  is  the  vital  core  of 
the  kingdom,  seeing  that  when  the  church  is  weak  the  king¬ 
dom  is  weak  at  the  centre,  and  that  when  the  church  is 
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strong  the  kingdom  is  strong  at  the  centre, — how  can  we 
better  strengthen  the  kingdom  than  by  strengthening  the 
vital,  fruitful  forces  within  the  church?  What  any  single 
Christian  can  do  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  the  earth  must  be  done  mainly  through  the  church. 
Open  channels  of  usefulness  have  been  provided  by  the 
church,  into  which  the  most  affluent  lives  can  pour  their 
richest  treasures,  and  have  them  conveyed  to  the  needy 
with  the  least  possible  waste.  Let  any  one  discard  these 
well-constructed  channels,  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
stream  of  his  religious  activity  will  thin  out,  and  lose  itself 
in  the  desert  sands.  To  make  our  lives  most  effective  for 
the  kingdom,  we  must  work  from  within,  making  the  church 
the  central  sphere  of  our  operations;  building  up  the  king¬ 
dom  by  building  upon  the  foundation  laid  in  Zion. 

2.  Through  the  church  the  kingdom  is  manifested. — 
Before  the  world  the  church  stands  the  outward  witness  of 
an  everlasting  kingdom,  over  which  Immanuel  reigns;  the 
memorial  of  the  advent  of  the  king  to  his  earthly  dominions; 
the  evidence  of  his  continual  indwelling,  through  the  Spirit, 
in  human  souls  and  in  human  society. 

It  is  hard  for  the  world  to  believe  in  a  kingdom  whose 
king  and  court  are  out  of  sight.  The  main  evidence  that 
this  unseen  kingdom  really  exists  is  furnished  by  the  church 
— which  is  the  body  of  Christ — the  outward  embodiment  of 
his  spiritual  presence,  the  outward  manifestation  of  his 
spiritual  kingdom. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
chiefly  manifests  itself  in  the  world  in  and  through  the  local 
church.  Would  it  not  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  chiefly  manifests  itself  in  and  through  the 
universal  church  ?  Within  the  local  churches  there  is  one 
true  church,  variant  in  polity  and  doctrine,  but  possessing 
substantial  unity  of  faith  and  life.  This  undivided  body  of 
Christ  is  in  a  special  sense  his  human  kingdom;  not  the 
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whole  of  it,  by  any  means,  but  the  best  part  of  it,  the  part 
of  it  which  stands  out  most  clearly  to  the  eye  of  the  world. 
Here  are  those  who  acknowledge  Christ  as  their  only  sover¬ 
eign;  those  who  delight  in  being  under  his  government; 
those  who  are  his  faithful  citizens  and  loyal  subjects;  those 
who  have  openly  bowed  in  subjection  before  his  throne, 
swearing  undying  allegiance  to  him  as  their  Lord  and  king. 

In  their  relations  to  each  other  the  members  of  the 
church  are  a  democracy,  a  brotherhood;  in  their  relation  to 
Christ  they  are  a  kingdom.  On  its  higher  side  the  church 
is  not  a  republic,  but  a  pure  and  absolute  monarchy,  ad- 
mini.stered  by  one  whose  will  is  supreme,  and  whose  sov¬ 
ereignty  is  absolute.  It  is  only  when  looked  at  upon  its 
lower  or  human  side  that  we  are  warranted  to  speak  of  the 
church  as  "Hhe  Republic  of  God." 

The  point  at  which  the  church  and  kingdom  coalesce  is 
that  both  imply  the  dominion  of  God  over  man:  the  point 
at  which  they  differ  from  each  other  is,  that  in  the  one  case 
this  divine  dominion  is  openly  confessed  and  e.xpressed; 
whereas,  in  the  other  case  it  is  often  falteringly  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  faintly  revealed.  It  is  no  opening  of  the  mystery 
to  say  that  there  are  two  churches;  one  visible,  the  other 
invisible.  There  is  a  visible  church,  and  an  invisible  king¬ 
dom.  Of  the  invisible  kingdom  the  church  is  the  outward 
witness,  the  prophetic  representation  of  what  the  world  is  yet 
to  become. 

3.  Through  the  church  the  kingdom  is  ruled. — It  is  the 
predestined  plan  of  God  that  over  the  new  society  contem¬ 
plated  in  his  eternal  purpose — the  new  society  into  which 
the  church  is  to  be  developed — the  saints  are  to  reign. 
Kingly  power  has  been  put  into  their  hands.  They  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  the  governing  and  controlling  influence  in  all 
the  world’s  affairs.  Of  them  it  is  distinctly  affirmed  that 
“they  shall  reign  upon  the  earth.” 

In  the  exercise  of  his  royal  prerogative,  Christ  says  to 
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his  people:  “ Go,  disciple  all  the  nations,”  ^^tcachi7tg  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  yon."  “Go 
delegated  with  my  authority;  go  clothed  with  my  power; 
go  speak  in  my  name;  go  establish  my  kingdom;  go  to  all 
the  nations,  and  demand  from  them  instant  and  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  to  my  kingly  rule.” 

Is  the  church  fully  conscious  of  her  high  dignity.^  Is 
she  alive  to  the  fact  that  to  her  belongs  the  right  to  lay' 
down  the  law  of  social  life — the  royal  law  of  love,  for  which 
the  isles  still  wait.^  Does  she  stand  in  the  high  places  of 
the  earth,  speaking  and  acting  with  authority,  as  an  em¬ 
bassador  invested  with  sovereign  power  ?  Is  she  fully  aware 
that  it  is  given  to  her  to  utter  the  omnific  word  which  is  to 
still  the  tempest  of  industrial  and  social  strife  i* — that  she  is 
the  burning  bush  out  of  which  the  I  AM  now  speaks  to  every- 
new  deliverer  of  the  race.^  Is  she  striving  to  make  her  in¬ 
fluence  supreme  in  society,  ev^er  realizing  the  fact  that  the 
final  settlement  of  all  the  social  and  moral  questions  that 
perplex  the  world  is  in  her  hands  ? 

To  those  who  deny  the  right  of  the  church  to  sit  with 
Christ  upon  his  throne,  exercising  judicial  authority  over  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  arbitrating  in  his  name,  in  all 
disputes  between  man  and  man,  it  is  enough  to  reply,  “Know 
y-e  not  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  ?"  In  claiming 
for  the  church  the  right  to  occupy  the  highest  place  of  honor 
and  power  in  God’s  kingdom — in  claiming  for  her  “the 
power  of  the  keys,”  which  at  first  was  given  to  Peter  as  her 
representative — we  are  simply  claiming  for  her  the  crown- 
rights  which  belong  to  her  as  the  bride  and  co-regent  of  the 
world’s  rightful  sovereign. 

4.  The  church  is  heaven's  chosen  instrumentality  for 
the  7’ealization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world. — To 
gather  up  the  results  of  Christ’s  earthly  mission,  to  win 
back  a  world  which  had  risen  in  revolt,  to  establish  the  au¬ 
thority  of  God  over  men,  to  recreate  human  society, — the 
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church  was  instituted.  It  is  the  appointed  instrument  by 
which  the  world  is  to  be  subjugated  to  Christ,  and  his  king¬ 
dom  made  universal  on  the  earth.  The  church  is  a  circle 
within  a  circle;  it  is  a  citadel  within  a  fortress;  it  is  the 
grand  metropolitan  centre  of  the  kingdom  from  which  go 
forth  those  aggressive  agencies  which  are  to  conquer  the 
world,  and  bring  it  under  the  sway  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 

Social  reformers  have  held  out  the  delusive  hope  of  a 
new  social  order  which  is  to  make  new  men;  the  church 
makes  the  new  men,  and  trusts  to  them  for  the  making  of 
the  new  social  order.  A  regulative  and  a  ruling  force,  the 
church  is  also  a  regenerative  force.  It  does  more  than  pro¬ 
mulgate  outward  law:  it  generates  and  propagates  spiritual 
force.  It  commands  love,  and  it  produces  it;  it  destroys 
selfishness,  which  is  the  root  of  all  the  wrong  which  man  in¬ 
flicts  upon  his  brother-man,  and  it  awakens  pure  and  holy 
love,  which  is  “  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law.” 

Having  “offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,”  Christ 
“sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God;  from  henceforth  ex¬ 
pecting  till  his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool.”  Enthroned 
in  the  place  of  supreme  moral  power,  he  is  calmly  waiting 
for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  kingdom.  Upon  what  does 
he  base  his  great  expectations  for  the  future.^  Upon  the 
co-operation  of  His  church.  All  that  he  expects  to  see  real¬ 
ized,  will  be  realized  through  his  church,  within  which  he 
has  lodged  sufficiency  of  power  to  overturn  all  antagonistic 
forces,  to  mould  human  institutions,  to  create  a  new  social 
order,  to  regenerate  the  moral  life  of  the  world — in  a  word, 
to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth. 

The  Lord’s  people  of  to-day  are  beginning  to  have  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  important  truth  that  the  church  is  not 
an  end,  but  an  instrumentality;  but  what  is  still  somewhat 
obscure  to  many  minds,  is  the  precise  end  for  which  the 
church  is  an  instrumentality.*  That  end  is  undoubtedly  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  church  does  not  exist  for  herself. 
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but  for  the  kingdom.  Instead  of  saying,  with  Neander, 
that  “the  church  is  the  final  aim  which  Christ  proposes  to 
his  activity,”  we  would  say,  that  the  kingdom  is  the  final  aim 
which  Christ  proposes  to  his  activity,  the  final  aim  also 
which  the  church  ought  to  propose  to  her  activity.  To  es¬ 
tablish  the  kingly  rule  of  Christ  upon  the  earth  is  the  final 
object  of  all  the  manifold  ministries  of  the  church.  For  that 
she  unceasingly  prays  and  labors;  for  that  she  freely  expends 
her  choicest  treasures  of  men  and  means;  for  that  she  de¬ 
votes  herself  to  works  of  philanthropy,  preventive  and 
remedial.  The  explanation  of  her  consuming  zeal  and 
untiring  toil  is  found  in  her  inborn  purpose  to  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  and  set  up  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
continual  burden  of  her  desire  is  voiced  in  the  words:  “Our 
Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will  be 
done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  Looking  beyond  herself,  go¬ 
ing  beyond  herself,  she  ever  waits,  and  prays,  and  works  for 
the  coming  to  earth  of  the  Father’s  kingdom. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  SUFFERING  SERVANT,  AS  RECORDED  IN 

ISAIAH  LIII. 

BY  THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  W.  VV.  MARTIN.  M.A.,  FORMERLY  OF  VANDERBILT 

UNIVERSITY. 

An  advantage  will  be  gained  in  this  investigation,  if  we 
clearly  define  the  hypothesis  with  which  we  set  out.  If  a  mere 
discussion  of  words  could  have  settled  all  the  perplexing  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  this  marvellous  chapter,  the  clear  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  chapter  would  not  now  be  in  doubt.  Our  first 
assumption  is,  that  the  expression  “Arm  of  Jehovah”  is 
the  name  of  a  person;  or,  at  least,  whatever  “My  Servant” 
may  mean  in  this  chapter,  the  same  is  meant  by  the  phrase 
“Arm  of  Jehovah.”  Our  second  assumption  is,  that  this 
“  Arm  of  Jehovah  ”  is  an  object  of  prophecy.  Not  yet  is  the 
revelation  of  him  accomplished.  However,  a  promise  of  his 
coming  is  made,  that  thereby  the  hearts  of  all  may  not  faint 
in  the^time  of  trial.  We  propose  the  following  translation, 
arranging  the  chapter  in  a  strophical  form,  and  we  will  discuss 
the  ideas  of  the  chapter  under  the  various  strophes. 

I. 

Who  hath  believed  what  we  have  heard? 

And  unto  whom  shall  we  reveal  the  Arm  of  Jehovah  ? 

For  he  shall  come  up  as  a  plant  before  them. 

And  as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground  : 

He  shall  have  no  beauty. 

And  no  majesty,  that  we  should  look  at  him, 

And  no  appearance,  that  we  should  desire  him. 

II. 

He  shall  be  despised,  and  forsaken  of  men ; 

A  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief : 
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And  as  one  who  hides  his  face  from  us, 

We  shall  despise  and  consider  him  not. 

Nevertheless,  he  bears  our  griefs. 

And  our  sorrows  he  carries  ; 

While  we  consider  him  stricken. 

Smitten  of  God  and  afllicted. 

Yea,  he  is  pierced  by  our  sins, 

Hruised  by  our  transgressions  : 

The  chastisement  of  our  peace  is  upon  him. 

And  through  his  wounds  we  are  healed. 

III. 

All  we  like  sheep  have  strayed  ; 

Each  has  followed  his  own  way  ; 

But  Jehovah  atones  by  him 
The  erring  of  us  all. 

He  is  brought  near  and  he  is  afflicted, 

Y^et  he  openeth  not  his  mouth  ; 

He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  for  slaughter. 

And  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  ; 

He  is  dumb  and  openeth  not  his  mouth. 

From  prison  and  judgment  he  is  taken. 

Who  will  think  of  his  generation  ? 

For  he  is  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living. 

IV. 

By  the  sin  of  my  people  he  is  smitten. 

And  his  grave  is  appointed  with  the  wicked, 

But  with  the  rich  is  his  sepulchre  ; 

For  he  did  no  violence. 

And  in  his  mouth  was  no  deceit. 

Jehovah  was  pleased  at  his  smiting. 

When  he  was  smitten  with  grief ; 

Though  his  life  was  offered  as  a  sin  offering. 

He  shall  see  seed,  shall  have  length  of  days. 

Yea,  Jehovah  was  pleased. 

By  his  hand  he  shall  prosper. 

Of  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see,  shall  be  satisfied  : 

By  knowledge  of  him  the  righteous  God  shall  effect  righteousness. 

V. 

My  Servant  is  for  many  and  bears  their  transgressions. 

Therefore,  I  will  make  for  him  portion  in  many. 

And  he  shall  have  portion  as  spoil  with  the  strong  ; 

For  whom  he  exposed  his  life  unto  death. 

Yea,  with  sinners  he  was  numbered, 
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And  he  bore  the  sins  of  many, 

And  made  atonement  for  sinners. 

I. 

Introductory  Strophe,  Arm  OF  JEHOVAH. 

Who  hath  believed  what  we  have  heard  ? 

And  unto  whom  shall  we  reveal  the  Arm  of  Jehovah? 

For  he  shall  come  up  as  a  plant  before  them. 

And  as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground ; 

He  shall  have  no  beauty. 

And  no  majesty,  that  we  should  look  at  him. 

And  no  appearance,  that  we  should  desire  him. 

We  have  separated  this  strophe,  not  only  because  it  is  separa¬ 
ble  in  the  plan  of  the  writer,  but  because  it  gives  us  the  key 
to  the  literary  form  of  this  chapter.  This  subject  of  form  will 
be  treated  later.  All  that  is  needful  now  to  observe  is,  that 
the  first  part  of  it  is  a  tetrastich,  while  the  second  part  is  a 
'tristich. 

The  prophet  has  received  a  revelation.  He  has  heard  a 
Somewhat.  It  is  strange  to  himself.  It  is  wonderful.  Yet 
he  has  heard  it;  he  has  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  He  will  not 
diminish  its  marvellousness.  He  asks:  “  Who  hath  believed  ? 
Unto  whom  shall  we  reveal.^”  This  same  prophet  had  had 
a  marvellous  revelation.  He  had  predicted  Cyrus  by  name. 
Yet,  as  startling  as  this  fact  was  in  all  prophetic  messages,  it 
impelled  him  to  no  such  introduction  as  we  find  here.  What 
he  now  has  to  impart,  will  seem  to  all  men  beyond  credence. 
This  whole  chapter  has  been  ever  most  wonderful  to  all  de¬ 
vout  believers  in  revelation,  and  it  will  be  found  that  its  in¬ 
troduction  is  as  singular  in  character  as  the  chapter  is  wonderful 
in  thought. 

The  person  about  whom  this  chapter  is  written,  concern¬ 
ing  whom  the  prophet  has  heard  a  Somewhat,  is  called  in  the 
introduction  the  Arm  of  Jehovah.  It  is  first  asserted,  that  he 
shall  come  up  as  a  plant  before  men.  The  fact  of  growth  is 
affirmed.  The  Arm  of  Jehovah  a  growth,  the  power  of  Je- 
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hovah  in  an  organization,  subjected  to  laws  of  increase — this 
was  an  astonishment.  This  Arm  of  Jehovah  is  still  further 
defined.  He  is  “as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground.”  The  condi¬ 
tion  for  growth  is  to  be  most  unfavorable.  Indeed,  such 
condition  as  on  all  human  law  of  reasoning  would  necessitate 
scarcely  a  continuance  of  growth.  Rather  such  condition  as 
would  probably  result  in  premature  death.  Yet  such  an  one 
is  the  Arm  of  Jehovah.  Well  might  the  prophet  ask:  “Who 
hath  believed.^” 

This  Arm  of  Jehovah  has  further  development  in  this 
introduction.  It  is  given  in  a  negative  tristich.  “  He  shall 
have  no  beauty.”  Rachel  was  beautiful;  her  son,  Joseph, 
was  beautiful.  That  outward  charm  which  wins,  although 
possessed  by  a  stranger,  which  from  earliest  times  and  in  all 
places  has  achiev’ed,  is  denied  to  the  Arm  of  Jehovah.  All 
artists  have  ever  vied  with  each  other  to  paint  a  face  which 
might  in  its  various  lineaments  indicate  the  matchless  beauty* 
of  those  who  are  most  excellent  in  all  spiritual  graces.  En¬ 
grafted  also  in  our  deepest  self  is  the  faith,  that  whatever  is 
likest  God  is  not  void  of  beauty.  Yet  the  Arm  of  Jehovah  is 
to  have  710  beauty. 

A  couplet  remains  in  this  tristich.  It  is  synonymous. 
The  thought  in  the  first  line  is  in  part  repeated  in  the  second. 
Indeed,  this  fact  is  further  proved  by  the  identical  grammat¬ 
ical  structure  of  each  line. 

And  no  majesty,  that  we  should  look  at  him, 

And  no  appearance,  that  we  should  desire  him. 

Jehovah  is  king — this  is  a  fundamental  faith  of  Israel.  Balaam 
hears  while  on  the  mountain-top  a  shout  coming  from  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites;  he  tells  Balak  that  this  shout  is  the 
shout  for  the  king.  If  there  were  to  be  an  a  priot-i  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  the  character  of  the  Arm  of  Jehovah,  it  would  have 
had  as  one  of  the  essential  elements,  that  he  should  have 
majesty,  so  that  we  should  look  at  him,  and  appearance,  so 
that  we  should  desire  him.  But  an  essential  element  according 
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to  human  thought  is  of  no  necessary  consequence  in  the  divine 
procedure. 

II. 

First  Theme:  Arm  of  Jehovah,  his  Life. — The  theme 
is  stated  in  a  tetrastich,  and  amplified  in  an  octastich. 

He  shall  be  despised,  .and  forsaken  of  men, 

A  man  of  sorrows,  and  acqu.ainted  with  grief : 

And  as  one  who  hides  his  face  from  us. 

We  shall  despise  and  consider  him  not. 

This  description  of  a  human  life  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  touch 
the  heart  with  the  feeling  of  pity.  Yet  pity  is  forbidden  by 
the  composition,  when  all  the  facts  are  considered.  When 
the  outward  seeming  and  the  inward  character  are  alike,  when 
the  character  excites  our  sympathies  or  commiseration  as  well 
as  the  garb,  then  we  may  truly  give  pity  to  the  object,  but 
only  then.  However,  the  character  beneath  all  this  outward 
seeming  is  the  Arm  of  Jehovah.  This  character  is  the  most 
e.xaltcd,  and  most  fitted  to  e.xcite  to  admiration.  We  cannot 
award  pity  to  him  unless  we  are  ignorant  of  him  who  dwells 
within  this  appearance. 

It  was  no  new  experience  for  Jehovah  to  be  “despised 
and  forsaken”  by  the  Hebrews.  Indeed,  the  whole  troop  of 
unutterable  miseries  which  fell  upon  this  favored  people,  their 
prophets  traced  to  the  changed  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
Jehovah.  It  no  longer  loved  but  despised  Jehovah;  it  no 
longer  came  to  him,  but  forsook  him;  then  Jehov^ah  overthrew 
this  chosen  and  ancient  people.  The  Arm  of  Jehovah  is  to 
suffer  this  same  experience.  He  is  to  be  despised  and  for¬ 
saken  by  men.  The  parallel  thought  is  found  in  the  fourth 
line:  “  We  shall  despise  and  consider  him  not.”  The  change 
of  person  in  the  first  and  fourth  lines  is  significant.  Men 
and  we  become  identical.  Men  with  the  chosen  people  are 
here  brought  under  consideration.  Men  and  the  chosen  peo¬ 
ple  despise  him.  Yea,  not  even  the  chosen  people  will  consider 
him,  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  he  “hides  his  face  from 
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us.”  Impliedly  is  here  found  ground  for  the  inference,  that, 
were  but  his  face  seen,  the  chosen  people  musthav’^e  considered 
him.  This  One,  possessing  by  right  all  beauty,  and  yet  pre¬ 
senting  no  appearance  such  as  we  should  desire;  this  One, 
having  by  right  all  majesty,  yet  of  such  appearance  that  he 
docs  not  attract  our  gaze,  may  well  be  said  to  “  hide  his  face 
from  us.” 

One  line  in  this  tetrastich,  describing  in  brief  the  life  of 
the  Arm  of  Jehovah,  is,  by  itself,  the  most  weighty,  is,  in¬ 
deed,  the  keynote  to  the  following  eight  lines  that  complete 
the  treatment  of  the  first  theme.  This  line  is,  “  A  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.”  The  Arm  of  Jehovah  is 
thus  defined.  Mystery  perv^ades  the  definition.  The  subject 
is  Arm  of  Jehovah;  the  predicate  is  “A  Man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief.”  The  Mightiest  is  yet  touched  by  sor¬ 
row,  the  All-powerful  is  y'et  moved  by  grief.  Well  may  this 
line  have  been  the  object  of  meditation  for  the  hosts  of  holy 
men  of  all  times.  The  divine  is  surely  here  encompassed  by 
the  human. 

The  octastich  which  follows  is  really  the  unfolding  of  all 
the  meaning  in  this  maiwellous  line.  But  it  has  two  parts, 
each  in  four  lines.  The  first  four  lines  are: — 

Nevertheless,  he  bears  our  griefs, 

And  our  sorrows  he  carries  ; 

While  we  consider  him  stricken. 

Smitten  of  God  and  afllicted. 

He  is  a  Man  of  sorrows,  but  the  sorrows  are  our  own  sor¬ 
rows.  He  is  a  Man  acquainted  with  grief,  but  the  griefs  are 
our  own  griefs.  O  how  burdened  is  the  Arm  of  Jehovah  by 
our  griefs  and  our  sorrows!  This  is  a  transference  which  we 
least  of  all  could  have  anticipated.  It  is  another  feature,  which 
is  so  mysterious,  that  in  the  presence  of  it  well  might  the  prophet 
say,  “  Who  will  believe  what  we  have  heard  T'  It  is  no  light 
burden.  '  Its  weight  is  beyond  the  lifting  of  the  human.  No 
power  short  of  the  Arm  of  Jehovah  is  sufficient.  But  a  grief 
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is  not  carried  on  the  back  nor  a  sorrow  on  the  shoulder.  It 
is  in  the  heart  where  griefs  and  sorrows  are  born  and  carried. 
Surely  the  miseries  of  the  human  have  touched  mightily,  all- 
mightily,  the  divine. 

But  what  is  the  attitude  of  those  for  whom  suffering  is 
endured.^  The  last  two  lines  of  these  four  set  it  forth: — 

While  we  consider  him  stricken, 

Smitten  of  God  and  afflicted. 

By  no  fair  reasoning  can  God  and  the  Arm  of  Jehovah  be  re¬ 
garded  here  as  the  same.  At  least,  the  human  way  of  con¬ 
sidering  them  is  under  the  belief  of  different  personalities. 
The  nature  of  the  Arm  of  Jehovah  is  to  be  argued  by  his  do¬ 
ing,  and  truly,  only  the  omnipotent  power  and  love  of  the 
divine  can  be  adequate  for  his  work.  Here  is  evidence  of  the 
strange  bewilderment  of  this  chapter.  That  which  attests  to 
God  the  unique  service  and  worth  of  his  arm  is  to  man  only 
an  evidence  that  God  smites  and  afflicts  this  person. 

The  second  four  lines  in  this  octastich  are  as  follows: — 

Yea,  he  is  pierced  by  our  sins. 

Bruised  by  our  transgressions  ; 

The  chastisement  of  our  peace  is  upon  him, 

And  through  his  wounds  w'e  are  healed. 

This  Arm'of  Jehov.ih  hath  other  burdens  besides  our  sorrows 
and  our  griefs.  The  full  complement  of  his  service  is  not  yet 
reached.  What  remains,  is  told  in  the  words,  “our  sins,” 
“our  transgressions.”  These  pierce  him,  these  bruise  him. 
The  work  of  sin  and  transgressions  has  a  fearful  detailing  in 
this  couplet.  They  wound  us,  they  wound  him.  How  near 
he  is  to  us,  as  set  forth  in  these  lines!  Truly  he  is  one  with 
us.  Can  more  be  told.^  Yes,  it  is  contained  in  the  last  two 
lines  of  this  part: — 

The  chastisement  of  our  peace  is  upon  him. 

And  through  his  wounds  we  are  healed. 

Here  is  the  greatest  mystery.  Here  all  reverent  minds  pro¬ 
ceed  with  awed  advance.  Here  the  facts  asserted  may  be 
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pointed  out.  Their  explanation  may  be  scarcely  attempted. 
Punishment  to  him,  peace  in  consequence  to  us.  His  wound¬ 
ing  is  our  healing.  It  is  not  Jehov'ah  that  does  the  wounding, 
it  is  our  sins  that  pierce  and  wound.  It  is  not  Jehovah  that 
does  the  punishing;  it  is  our  transgressions  that  bruise  and 
make  the  wounds.  Only  the  infatuated,  deceived  judgments 
of  ourselves  “consider  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God  and 
afflicted.”  We  are  the  authors,  not  God.  All  is  endured  that 
peace  may  come  to  us  and  also  healing  come  to  us.  Here 
is  a  sight;  here  is  teaching  that  hath  power  to  touch  in  them 
the  heart  of  stone  and  make  it  a  heart  of  flesh.  Here  is  power 
unto  atonement. 

III. 

Second  Theme:  Arm  OF  JEHOVAII,  his  Death. — This 
theme  is  also  stated  in  a  tetrastich,  and  amplified  in  an  oc- 
tastich.  The  following  states  the  theme: — 

All  we  like  sheep  have  strayed  ; 

Each  has  follow'ed  his  own  way  ; 

But  Jehovah  atones  by  him 

The  erring  of  us  all. 

The  universal  “All  we”  is  such  an  one  as  Paul  accepts  with¬ 
out  controversy.  The  comparison  “  like  sheep  ”  is  exhausted 
in  the  statement  of  the  verb  “have  strayed.”  The  figure  has 
no  further  suggestiveness.  The  irregular  wandering  of  sheep 
is  a  picture  of  mankind.  Both  need  a  shepherd.  Herein  is 
found  the  principal  meaning  of  the  verb,  translated,  “  atone.” 
The  power,  personal  and  active,  which  reaches  us  all  in  our 
erring  is  this  Arm  of  Jehovah.  Here  is  the  foreshadowing  of 
the  parable  of  The  Good  Shepherd  and  The  Lost  Sheep. 
The  word  “atone”  is  here  employed  only  to  express  the  fact 
that  this  diverse  wandering  of  us  all  is  corrected,  made  im¬ 
possible,  because  all  no  longer  follow  their  own  ways,  but  the 
ways  of  Jehovah ;  there  is  an  at-one  movement,  there  is  atone¬ 
ment. 

The  activity  of  Jehovah  is  the  remarkable  feature  of  this 
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tetrastich.  It  is  not  strange,  this  wandering  of  mankind.  The 
history  of  the  race  makes  this  fact  most  familiar.  The  problem 
is  to  correct  it.  Legislation  is  witness  to  efforts  to  restrict  it. 
But  a  method  by  which  it  may  be  reached,  corrected,  this 
has  been  the  hopeless  aim  of  all  human  endeavor.  This  re¬ 
markable  passage  asserts,  that  this  end  hath  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  Jehovah  in  him.  We  may  not  see  how  this  is. 
Man  cannot  see  in  the  beginning  of  a  great  movement  all  that 
it  ultimately  achieves.  But  this  limitation  upon  vision  adheres 
not  in  God.  We  have  his  word  that  all  has  been  accom¬ 
plished. 

The  octastich  following  presents  the  Trial,  the  Convic¬ 
tion,  the  Death  of  the  Arm  of  Jehovah.  Five  of  the  lines  are 
employed  to  set  forth 'the  Trial. 

He  is  brought  near  and  he  is  afflicted. 

Yet  he  openeth  not  his  mouth  ; 

He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  for  slaughter. 

And  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  ; 

He  is  dumb  and  openeth  not  his  mouth.  • 

The  silence  of  him  is  divine.  He  by  silence  argues  his  unique 
nature.  The  divine  must  not  defend  itself  before  the  human 
tribunal.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  deny  the  irreproachableness 
of  the  divine.  Afflicted — yes,  by  us;  silent — yes,  before  us. 
Able  to  endure  the  violence  of  our  little  might  in  silence. 

The  limitations  of  the  comparisons  again  must  be  set. 
Helplessness  is  the  dominant  thought;  doomed  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered,  yet  as  helpless  as  a  lamb;  doomed  to  be  spoiled,  yet 
as  helpless  as  a  sheep.  That  the  divine  could  so  lay  aside 
his  power,  that  he  could  be  so  completely  in  the  hands  of 
men — is  marvellous.  Yet  he  laid  aside  his  power  only  in  the 
sense  of  not  employing  it,  and  by  his  own  choice  he  gave  him¬ 
self  into  the  power  of  man.  This  is  the  method  of  the  divine. 
He  will  come  near  to  us.  He  will  come  even  though  we  raise 
our  hands  to  slay  and  to  spoil  him.  Nearness  may  touch  us 
into  love  for  him.  This  method  of  atonement  is  surely  divine. 
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If  the  method  is  divine,  the  manner  of  him  who  atones  is 
divine.  The  greater  the  human  strength  employed  against 
him,  the  stronger  is  the  language  employed  to  express  his 
silence.  He  is  dumb.  There  is  no  utterance.  Silence  deep¬ 
ens  as  violence  increases.  “He  is  dumb,  he  openeth  not  his 
mouth.” 

The  Condemnation  and  Death  are  portrayed  in  three 
lines: — 

From  prison  and  judgment  he  is  taken. 

Who  will  think  of  his  generation  ? 

For  he  is  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living. 

The  facts  of  condemnation  and  death  are  set  forth  in  the  first 
and  last  of  these  three  lines.  There  is  no  hovering  over  these 
two  facts.  There  is  no  astonishment  expressed  concerning 
them.  But  the  second  line  is  what  arrests  our  attention;  it  is 
another  element  in  this  message,  heard  by  the  prophet,  so 
mysteriously,  that  he  asks,  “Who  will  believe.^”  This  line, 
fraught  full  of  marvellous  questioning,  is  a  clear  interrogative, 
caused  by  a  look  beyond  the  grave.  “Who  will  think  of  his 
generation.?”  Surely  no  one  would  think  of  his  generation. 
His  death  ends  all.  This  is  truly  an  unlooked-for  closing  to 
this  octastich.  The  question  is  such  that  but  one  answer 
could  be  looked  for.  Can  such  an  inquiry  be  made  when  he 
is  cut  off  from  the  living.?  There  is  much  that  ends  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  human  estimate,  which  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
divine,  omnipotent  working.  The  end  of  a  matter  with  man 
may  be  but  the  commencement  of  Jehovah’s  mightiest  and 
most  signal  triumphs.  “Who  will  look  for  his  generation.?” 


IV. 

The  Third  Theme:  Arm  of  Jehovah,  his  Resurrection 
and  his  Reward. — This  strophe  contains  twelve  lines,  but  the 
arrangement  within  it  is  somewhat  different  from  the  two 
strophes  which  precede.  The  order  here  is  first  a  pentastich, 
then  atristich,  then  a  tetrastich.  At  first  we  have  the  fact  of 
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the  death  of  the  Arm  of  Jehovah  dwelt  upon.  This  is  an  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  former  strophe.  There  it  is  given  as  a  reason 
for  a  query  which  the  prophet  makes.  The  fact  of  his  death 
is  developed  in  five  lines  of  this  strophe. 

Uy  the  sin  of  my  people  he  is  smitten. 

And  his  grave  is  appointed  with  the  wicked  ; 

But  with  the  rich  is  his  sepulchre  ; 

For  he  did  no  violence, 

And  in  his  mouth  was  no  deceit. 

The  power  that  smites — it  is  “  the  sins  of  my  people.”  These 
are  Jehovah’s  own  words.  He  who  is  smitten  is  the  One, 
living  and  dying  among  us.  The  smiting  is  not  traceable  to 
any  source  but  our  sins. 

The  last  four  lines  of  the  above  are  singular.  The  ad¬ 
versative  idea  first  attracts  attention.  The  appointment  and 
the  fact  differ.  The  appointment  is  to  have  the  grave  with 
the  wicked,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  is  sepulchred  with  the  rich. 
We  are  not  to  point  out  how  this  distinction  is  carried  out  in 
the  Gospel  narratives.  It  is  simply  our  aim  to  emphasize 
that  this  distinction  is  here  made  and  expressed.  The  reason 
has  more  immediate  claim  upon  our  attention.  What  is  there 
in  a  character  which  has  never  done  violence,  whose  every  act 
in  life  was  replete  with  the  gentleness  of  love,  that  could  sug¬ 
gest  even  that  this  peculiar  and  noble  character  would  influence 
the  place  of  such  an  one’s  burial.^  What  is  there  in  absolute 
truthfulness  so  mighty  that  it  can  influence  where  one  who 
speaks  thus,  shall  be  buried.-*  Again,  what  peculiar  truth  is 
made  prominent  by  the  fact,  that  one  with  character  for  gen¬ 
tleness  and  no  violence,  with  truth  and  no  deceit,  shall  have 
sepulchre  with  the  rich  "i  These  are  all  questions  which  force 
themselves  on  the  attention.  Worth  must  have  recognition 
sometime.  Recognition  is  to  enrich  where  poverty  had  been 
present.  Recognition  is  the  gift  of  the  rich,  in  the  realm 
wherein  recognition  is  conferred.  This  truth  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  words  under  consideration.  Also  another, 
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which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  princely  giving  by  the  rich,  is 
illustrated;  namely,  that  the  rich  have  their  best  returns,  when 
they  employ  all  their  possessions  in  honoring  those  who  are 
greatest  and  noblest  in  character.  Perhaps  we  may  find  in 
these  truths  some  clue  to  the  singular  causal  statement,  that 
he  was  sepulchred  with  the  rich,  because  he  did  no  violence 
and  in  his  mouth  was  no  deceit. 

A  tristich  follows,  in  which  the  fact  of  Resurrection  and 
Reward  is  given. 

Jehovah  was  pleased  at  his  smiting, 

Though  his  life  was  offered  as  a  sin  offering. 

He  shall  see  seed,  shall  have  length  of  days. 

The  statement  is  not,  that  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  smite  him. 
The  statement  is,  that  Jehovah  was  pleased  at  the  time  of  his 
smiting.  Not  the  smiters,  but  the  One  smitten,  gave  the 
pleasure.  Not  the  suffering,  but  the  noble  Sufferer,  gave  the 
pleasure.  The  second  line  leads  us  to  the  cause  of  the  pleasure 
of  Jehovah.  He,  the  Arm  of  Jehovah,  was  a  sin-offering. 
He  was  a  power,  the  mightiest  power  to  atone  sin.  Life  of 
him  was  yielded  in  the  movement  of  atonement  for  sin.  Je¬ 
hovah  was  pleased.  The  third  line  is  the  great  utterance  of 
the  new  thought.  “  He  shall  see.”  Dead,  but  yet  he  shall 
see.  Here  is  a  statement  of  a  new  fact.  Here  is  another  ele¬ 
ment  in  this  marvellous  something  which  the  prophet  had 
heard,  which  seemed  to  his  own  mind  impossible  to  win  cre¬ 
dence;  for  he  says:  “  Who  shall  believe  what  we  have  heard  ?  ” 
He  shall  see  seed.  The  former  strophe  closes  with  the  ques¬ 
tion: — 

Who  will  think  of  his  generation  ? 

For  he  is  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living. 

The  answer  is  simply  that  “  he  shall  see  seed.”  Nor  this 
alone,  but  that  “length  of  days  shall  be  his”  also.  There  is 
no  limitation  on  his  life.  His  eyes  shall  see  his  generation. 

The  prophet  will  not  permit  mistake  on  this  important 
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feature  of  his  message.  He  repeats  the  tristich  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  four  lines: — 

Yea,  Jehovah  was  pleased, 

By  his  hand  he  shall  prosper. 

Of  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see,  shall  be  satisfied. 

By  knowledge  of  him  the  righteous  God  shall  effect  righteousness. 

The  facts  of  the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  and  of  this  seeing  by 
him  of  his  seed,  are  repeated  from  the  former  lines.  But  it 
is  additional  to  state  that  Jehovah  shall  prosper  him,  and  that 
he  who  has  been  the  sufferer  shall  be  satisfied  in  what  he  sees. 
But  the  great  and  significant  line  is  the  last  one  of  these  four, 
if  one  may  dare  to  describe  differences  of  magnitude  where 
all  seem  beyond  measurement.  It  is  asserted  that  knowledge 
of  him  is  that  power  by  which  Jehovah,  the  righteous  God, 
shall  make  righteous.  Righteousness,  when  accomplished, 
needs  no  justification.  It  is  not  open  to  condemnation.  The 
great  truth  declared  is,  righteous  by  knowledge  of  him:  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  method  of  making  righteous  is  by  knowledge  of  him. 
“Who  will  believe  what  we  have  heard 

V. 

There  remains  but  the  conclusion  of  this  wonderful  chap¬ 
ter  to  be  considered.  But  before  considering  it,  one  remark 
must  be  made  concerning  the  form  of  the  chapter.  The  in¬ 
troduction  is  in  two  parts,  a  tetrastich  and  a  tristich.  Three 
and  four  are  the  numbers  that  prevail  throughout.  Thus  each 
strophe  is  made  up  of  twelve  lines — three  times  four.  There 
are  three  strophes.  The  conclusion  is  identical  in  character 
with  the  introduction.  It  is  made  up  of  a  tetrastich  and  a 
tristich.  We  believe  that  at  the  basis  of  all  the  marvellous 
utterance  of  the  Old  Testament  lie  numbers,  just  as  at  the 
basis  of  the  flower-kingdom  is  found  the  dominance  of  num¬ 
ber.  That  investigations  along  this  line  will  pour  a  flood  of 
light  on  much  now  obscure  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  an 
abiding  faith  with  me. 
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The  conclusion  is  as  follows: — 

My  Servant  is  for  many  and  bears  their  transgressions, 

Therefore,  I  will  make  for  him  portion  in  many. 

And  he  shall  have  portion  as  spoil  with  the  strong  ; 

For  whom  he  exposed  his  life  unto  death. 

Yea,  with  sinners  he  was  numbered. 

And  he  bore  the  sins  of  many. 

And  made  atonement  for  sinners. 

There  is  limitation  expressed  in  the  first  line.  For  many — 
it  is  a  phrase  of  limitation.  My  Servant  bears  their  trans¬ 
gressions.  The  fact,  not  the  method,  is  here  given.  The 
chapter  has  suggested  the  method.  JA?//rshall  be  the  portion 
of  him.  The  many  and  the  strong,  for  whom  he  died,  he 
shall  have  portion  with  both.  Such  is  the  brief  teaching  of 
the  first  four  lines.  The  same  thought  had  been  spoken  be¬ 
fore,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter.  So  important  is  the 
thought  that  now  again  it  is  rehearsed.  Indeed,  the  last  three 
lines  is  but  another  repetition. 

Yea,  with  sinners  he  was  numbered. 

And  he  bore  the  sins  of  many. 

And  made  atonement  for  sinners. 

Perhaps  these  three  lines  will  give  us  some  light  upon  this 
word  “many,”  which  appears  three  times  in  this  conclusion. 
It  would  seem  that  “bore  the  sins”  and  “made  atonement” 
were  synonymous  expressions.  At  least,  that  the  same  pe¬ 
culiar  and  unique  fact  is  set  forth  in  each  expression.  Then, 
“sinners”  and  “the  many”  are  interchangeable.  The  logic 
of  the  lines  is,  that  he  who  was  numbered  with  sinners  is  he 
who  bears  their  sins.  Among  them,  but  not  like  them; 
among  them,  and  taking  away  their  burdens;  among  them, 
and  making  atonement  for  them ;  this  is  he  who  is  My  Servant, 
this  is  he  who  is  the  Arm  of  Jehovah.  His  portion  is  many. 
These  are  the  things  the  prophet  has  heard.  So  mysterious, 
even  to  him,  that  he  says: — 

Who  hath  believed  what  we  have  heard. 

And  unto  whom  shall  we  reveal? 
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They  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
shall  believe  in  the  prophet’s  words;  for  unto  all  others  it  is 
incredible.  They  who  have  had  their  transgressions  borne  by 
the  Saviour  will  believe.  They  who  see  the  Christ  in  suffer¬ 
ing  for  them  will  believe,  for  such  seeing  opens  up  the  heart 
unto  his  loving  sorrow,  and  this  leads  to  a  return  movement 
unto  God. 
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ARTICLE  X . 

PRIMEVAL  MAN. 

BY  THE  REV.  SMITH  B,  OOODENOW,  BATTLE  CREEK,  IOWA. 

The  Hebrew  Rible  fixes  the  placing  of  Adam  in  Eden  at  about  4000 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  current  Usher  chronology  has  it  4004 
years;  but  the  most  reliable  reckoning  of  the  Hebrew  increases  it  to  4102 
years.  So  that  6000  years  from  Adam  expire  in  A.  D.  1898.  This  expiration, 
within  four  years  from  now,  of  the  six  week  days  of  human  history  (since 
“one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,”  2  Pet.  iii.  8),  is  drawing 
some  attention  to  the  speedy  opening  of  the  seventh  thousand  years,  or 
sabbatic  day  of  human  history,  as  a  supposed  millenuial  epoch  described  in 
Revelation  (xx.  1-7). 

Hut  in  a  different  quarter  there  is  an  awakened  interest  in  the  scientific 
question  :  How  are  we  to  reconcile  so  short  a  period  of  human  existence  as 
the  six  thousand  years  of  Hebrew  chronology,  now  about  expiring,  with  the 
accumulating  geologic  facts,  which  go  to  show,  by  human  fossils  and  relics 
of  human  handiwork,  that  man  has  existed  on  the  earth  much  more  than  six 
thous.and  years  ?  The  Septuagint,  or  earliest  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  about  200  B.  c.,  allows  some  fifteen 
hundred  years  more  than  the  six  thousand  ;  but  this  is  thought  not  sufficient 
for  the  geologic  demands.  What  more  can  be  done  about  it? 

In  order  to  forestall  this  alleged  difficulty  of  science,  some  biblical  scholars 
are  trying  to  invalidate  the  early  chronology  of  the  Bible,  from  Adam  to 
Abraham,  as  given  in  Genesis  v.  and  xi.;  so  as,  by  having  no  Bible  chronology 
of  early  times,  to  allow  science  full  sweep  for  speculation  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  man.i 

The  present  writer  is  fully  convinced  that  these  endeavors  to  do  away 
with  the  Bible  chronology  cannot  succeed  ;  and,  further,  does  not  entertain 
that  apprehension  that  any  greater  antiquity  for  man  than  the  Bible 
chronology  allows,  will  be  positively  proved  by  science  ;  so  that  he  does  not 
feel  that  need  of  ‘‘  hedging  ”  (  to  use  a  tenn  current  in  worldly  business  in 
behalf  of  the  Bible,  which  is  stirring  many  scholars.  For  w’e  believe  that  the 
geologists  of  our  day  are  somewhat  infatuated  with  the  idea  that  they  know 
the  rate  with  which  nature’s  changes  proceeded  in  prehistoric  times.  Where¬ 
as,  we  have  no  witnesses  (  except  God  )  to  testify  at  what  an  amazing  pace 
vast  developments  might  leap  forward  in  the  young  gush  of  nature  under  new 

*  See  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1873,  pp.  323-331  ;  April,  1890, 
pp.  285-303. 
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conditions, — such  developments  as  require  ages  under  the  settled  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  present. 

Nevertheless  we  are  ready,  in  our  life-long  research  of  Scripture,  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  those  that  feel  it  needful  to  be  prepared  against  any 
emergency,  with  time  enough  on  hand  to  allow  modern  science  full  sweep 
in  its  venturesome  theorizing.  It  can  do  no  harm  to  be  fore-armed,  even 
though  we  expect  modern  science  to  grow  more  sober  and  modest  as  it  in¬ 
creases  in  age  ;  it  may  finally  withdraw  its  challenge  against  God’s  testimony 
as  to  the  time  of  his  own  handiwork,  at  least  in  primeval  eras,  where  there  is 
no  other  witness  to  speak.  Yet  we  are  the  more  willing  to  aid  in  discovering 
time  enough  for  every  exigency,  in  harmony  with  God’s  word,  in  order  to 
check  (  if  possible )  the  present  tendency  to  undervalue  and  undermine  the 
chronology  of  the  Bible,  which  we  consider  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of  its 
strength. 

OUR  METHOD. 

What,  then,  is  our  method  of  finding  time  enough  for  all  geologic 
emergencies  without  impairing  in  the  least  the  Bible  chronology?  We  find 
the  ample  time  desired  in  the  very  place  where  reverent  geology  has  all 
along  been  finding  it, — not  within  the  Adamic  limit  of  Bible  chronology,  but 
before  that  Adamic  limit  (at  the  garden  of  Eden)  begins,  in  the  six  unmects- 
ured  days  of  creation.  It  is  now  universally  allowed  that  there  is  time  enough 
in  those  six  untimed  periods  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  geology.  Each  “  day  ” 
may  be  thousands  of  years  in  length  ;  and  the  “  sixth  day  ”  may  lie  as  long  as 
any  day  before  it.  And  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  day,  wherein  man  was  being 
created,  from  his  physical  manhood  on  to  his  full  spiritual  manhood  in  Eden, 
may  have  occupied  many  thousands  of  years,  with  successive  generations  of  in¬ 
cipient,  decaying,  physical  men,  before  the  completed  emerged 

(for  aught  the  Bible  contains),  if  science  should  insist  on  claiming  human  fos¬ 
sils  so  old  as  that. 

In  short,  our  claim  is,  that  Gen.  i.  27  may  cover  any  amount  of  time  that 
the  discovered  facts  of  hum.an  palaeontology  may  require. 

All  advocates  of  the  evolution  theory  will  at  once  accept  this  view.  And 
they  are  welcome  to  find,  if  they  can,  their  needed  “  missing  links  ”  among 
the  fossils  of  that  palx’olithic  age  of  unfinished  physical  man  which  we  here 
concede  to  have  possibly  existed.  But  we  ourselves  reject  the  idea  of  a  long 
evolutionary  process,  hold  to  immediate  creation,  in  only  two  steps: 
first,  the  physical  or  animal  man  ;  and  second,  the  spiritual  or  godlike  man, — 
with  an  undefined  length  of  time  between, — as  recorded  in  Genesis  (i.  27-ii.  7). 

It  was  all  in  “  the  sixth  day  ”  of  creation.  But  the  human  body  or 
physical  being  may  have  been  “  created  ”  at  mid-day;  and  the  inbreathing 
of  the  higher  divine  spirit,  whereby  the  individual  Adam  became  “  a  living 
soul  ”  complete,  may  have  been  at  the  close  of  the  day  ;  with  possibly  many 
generations  of  time  and  physical  propagation  between,  as  intimated  at  the 
start  (see  i.  27,  28). 

That  man  at  first  was  mortal,  like  other  creatures,  giving  opportunity  for 
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human  fossils  in  that  pre-Eden  era,  is  rendered  quite  plausible  by  the  fact, 
that  it  was  not  till  after  the  completed  Adam  appeared  ( ii.  7  ),  that  an  Eden- 
enclosure  was  fitted  up  for  him  (  ver.  8-15  ),  and  a  “  tree  of  life  ”  furnished  to 
him,  as  if  to  guard  him  from  outside  perils  and  to  keep  him  from  a  mortality 
before  inevitable.  When  he  sinned,  he  lost  the  “tree  of  life’’  which  had 
saved  him  from  death,  and  fell  back  to  the  outside  reign  of  mortality. 

Of  course,  any  attempt  to  explain  the  particulars  of  such  an  unaccus¬ 
tomed  view  must  be  of  the  nature  of  hypothesis.  And  while  we  venture  to 
name  a  few  points  of  conjecture,  and  our  reasons  for  them,  we  want  to  be 
understood  as  only  theorizing,  not  giving  positive  opinions  or  doctrines  to  be 
maintained  either  by  ourselves  or  others.  Mere  Scripture  theory  here  serves 
to  offset  the  mere  geologic  theory  calling  for  it.  Let  us  try,  then,  to  answer 
hypothetically  two  or  three  questions  that  will  at  once  be  asked. 

UNITY  OF  THE  RACE. 

I.  If  a  race  of  men,  physically  such,  existed  for  generations  long  before 
the  perfected  spiritual  man  Adam,  what  became  of  that  race,  when  “  the  first 
man  Adam’’ — the  first  complete  man — began?  Must  they  not  still  survive ? 
and  does  not  this  necessitate  a  denial  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  ?  By 
no  means,  we  answer.  If  God  so  chose,  he  could  readily  bring  about  an 
extinction  of  all  else  of  that  race  at  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  day,  when  he 
used  the  individual  Adam  for  development  into  a  new  race.  And  this  could 
occur  as  simply  and  as  naturally  as  in  previous  extinctions  of  species,  which 
all  geology  teaches,  whether  at  the  “  evenings  ’’  following  the  “  mornings  ’’ 
of  creation,  or  at  other  points  of  time.  ^ 

In  A.  D.  1655,  the  French  scholar  Peyrerius  broached  the  theory  of  “  Pre- 
adaniite  Man.’’  But  that  view  made  the  preadamites  to  be  our  still  sur¬ 
viving  human  race  complete  as  we  are  now  ;  while  Adam  and  his  family  were 
regarded  as  merely  the  selected  Jewish  race,  preserved  afterwards  in  part 
from  the  flood,  which  was  looked  upon  as  only  a  limited  disaster  confined  to 
the  Jewish  or  Adamic  family.  Such  a  crude  theory  we  of  course  utterly 
repudiate.  Our  hypothesis  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  an  extinct  prehistoric 
race,  physically  but  not  spiritually  human,  and  only  namable  as  preadamite 
man  in  the  sense,  that  they  were  the  unfinished  race  of  men, — the  bodily 
mould  for  our  humanity  ;  w  hich  mould  was  broken  (so  to  speak),  in  the  common 
fate  of  other  lost  fossil  species,  when  the  consummated  perfect  Adam  was 
reached. ^ 

1  If  any  one,  accepting  our  hypothesis  in  general,  should  proceed  to 
imagine  that  some  at  least  of  the  primeval  imperfect  race  may  have  survived, 
and  furnished  the  much-inquired-after  w/yV  Cain'xn  the  “land  of  Nod ’’ 
(  Gen.  iv.  16,  17),  as  well  as  the  “daughters  of  men’’  put  in  contrast  with  the 
Adamic  “  sons  of  God,’’  producing  “  giants  ’’  bodily,  and  monsters  morally 
(as  told  in  vi.  1-4  ) ;  — such  a  speculation  is  of  no  practical  account,  since  the 
universal  flood  (vii.  21-23)  soon  swept  away  all  races  except  a  remnant  from 
Adam  and  Eve.  Not  until  scientific  research  shall  have  positively  found  some 
human  race  actually  without  a  conscience  or  spirit-soul,  can  any  question  be 
raised  against  the  presumption  of  universal  extinction  for  all  humanity  save 
the  family  of  Noah. 
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There  is  nothing  contrary  to  reason  or  to  science  in  the  claim  of  such  a 
loss  of  an  imperfect  human  species.  Indeed,  the  indications  of  geology 
suggest  two  stages  of  advancement  in  the  most  ancient  human  fossils  dis¬ 
covered.  Says  Professor  G.  F.  Wright  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra\^  “  Be¬ 
tween  the  polished-stone  period  ( or  Neolithic,  according  to  Lubbock’s 
classification  )  and  the  Pakx*olithic  period,  or  the  period  in  which  flint 
implements  show  no  signs  of  having  been  ground,  there  is  a  wide  sepa¬ 
ration,  which  no  student  of  the  subject  can  fail  to  recognize  as  of  great  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  is  the  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Palaeolithic  period 
that  now  attracts  the  principal  attention  of  students  of  this  subject.”  More¬ 
over,  the  certainty  that  there  was  some  cataclysm  or  crisis  extinguishing 
species-between  the  earlier,  or  Palaeolithic,  and  the  later,  or  Neolithic,  age  of 
human  remains,  appe.ars  from  the  geologic  fact  mentioned  by  the  same 
writer,  thus  : — 

‘‘  The  explorations  by  a  committee  of  scientific  men — of  whom  Mr. 
Evans  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  are  members— of,  among  others,  Kent’s  cavern, 
in  Torquay,  England,  fully  substantiate  the  evidence  that  had  been  before 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  cave  was  inhabited  by  men  of  the 
Palaeolithic  period,  at  a  time  when  the  mammoth  (  elephas  primigenius),  the 
w’oolly  rhinoceros,  the  cave  bear,  the  cave  hyena,  the  reindeer,  and  many 
other  gigantic  mammalia,  abounded  in  England.  These  remains  are 

separated  from  later  species  and  more  recent  marks  of  man’s  presence  above 
them  by  a  continuous  layer  of  stalagmite,  from  one  to  three  feet  thick  ;  and 
bones  of  existing  species  are  conspicuous  for  their  absence  from  the  lower 
deposit.  ” 

Now,  since  various  other  species  of  animals  became  extinct  after  man  in 
some  condition  was  present,  as  seen  by  the  Palaeolithic  fossils ;  there  is  no 
reason  known  why  the  then-existent  species  of  animal  man  may  not  also  have 
become  extinct,  between  the  Palaeolithic  and  the  Neolithic  age,  that  is,  at  the 
end  of  “  the  sixth  day,” — being  succeeded  by  the  now-existent  and  newly 
created  or  perfected  human  race  of  Adam,  the  fossils  of  which  are  those 
found  in  the  new,  or  Neolithic,  age  of  geology.  Our  view  of  “  the  six  days  ” 
of  creation  as  of  “light”  follow’ed  by  actual  nights  of  “dark¬ 

ness”  (their  length  being  undefined  ),  will  corroborate  this  view,  of  dark¬ 
ness  (  and  consequent  crisis  in  nature  )  as  following  “  the  sixth  day.” 

Nor  is  there  wanting  in  the  Bible  narrative  some  intimation  of  a  possible 
cataclysm  or  crisis  in  creation  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  day,  as  well  as  of  the 
previous  days.  After  the  full  perfecting  of  Adam  (at  ii.  7),  and  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  Adam  in  the  Eden  fitted  up  for  him  ( at  ii.  8-17  ),  we  are  next  told 
( at  ver.  18-20),  “And  the  Lord  God  said.  It  is  not  good  that  the  man 
should  be  alone ;  I  will  make  him  an  helpmeet  for  him.  And  out  of  the 
ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  brought  them  unto  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call  them.  .  .  .  And 
Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle.  .  .  .  But  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an 

1  April,  1873,  p.  382. 
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helpmeet  for  him.”  Here  are  two  singular  points  given,  which  need  to  be 
accounted  for. 

(I)  An  interva.  of  time  between  the  existence  and  action  of  the  com¬ 
plete  Adam,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  strange  originating  of  Eve,  on  the  other 
hand.  Whereas,  the  earlier  account  (  at  i.  27,  28  )  represents  the  creation  of 
male  and  female  as  if  simultaneous,  with  an  immediate  diiection  for  propa¬ 
gating  the  race.  This  seeming  discrepancy  is  at  once  adjusted,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  sexes  of  the  unperfected  man  at  once  existed  and  propagated  as  in 
chapter  i.,  which  is  according  to  the  teachings  of  natural  science;  but  that 
after  a  time,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  day,  some  crisis  obliterated  the  unper¬ 
fected  race, — except  that  the  physical  form  of  one  drowned  individual  was 
providentially  rescued  and  used  for  perfecting  a  new  and  complete  humanity, 
as  in  the  second  chapter. 

In  this  view,  chap.  i.  26-28  is  a  first  exhibit  of  the  divine  plan  and  its 
execution  upas  a  whole, — so  as  to  complete  the  “six  days”  and 

bring  out  the  Sabbath  institution  ( at  ii.  1-3  )  ;  while  chap.ii.  4-25  is  a  second 
exhibit  of  the  executed  plan,  with  fuller  details  ( especially  of  the  sixth  day’s 
work);  the  creation  of  man  being  shown  in  its  two  stajres  at  ver.  7,  and  the 
new  and  strange  production  of  woman  being  shown  afterwards  ( as  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  race  extinction),  coming  in  the  “  deep  sleep  ”  that  naturally  closed 
the  sixth  day  of  creation. ^ 

This  view  is  not  affected,  whether  we  consider  the  two  chapters  as  two 
different  documents  used  by  the  writer  (  Moses ),  or  as  merely  two  recitals, — 
one  in  general,  the  other  in  detail, — prepared  by  one  and  the  same  writer. 
But  such  a  view  as  presented  by  our  theory  throws  light  on  the  peculiar  and 
non-scientific  creation  of  Eve,  which  has  always  puzzled  students  of  the 
Bible.  Only  a  single  human  body  was  recovered  from  the  extinct  race,  as  the 
man-form  which  God  had  “formed” — through  undefined  lapse  of  time — 
“  from  the  dust  of  the  ground  ” — this  being  the  record  of  a  first  stage  given  at 
ver.  7.  And  this  one  human  form,  when  perfected  into  Adam,  seems  to  have 
contained  the  elements  of  both  sexes  ;  so  that  woman  came  forth  by  separa¬ 
tion,  not  by  simultaneous  double  creation,  as  at  the  start  ( in  chap.  i.). 
Perhaps  the  anomalous  re-creation  of  Adam  required  this  anomalous  non- 
scientific  evolution  of  sex.^ 

('2)  A  second  difficulty  in  the  account  is  the  fact  that  at  ii.  19,  in  the 
midst  of  divine  planning  as  to  a  needed  “  helpmeet  ”  for  man  (  begun  at  ver. 

1  Gen.  ii.  2  says  :  “  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work 

w’hich  he  had  made.”  The  Samaritan  copy  avoids  this  seeming  discrepancy 
by  reading  here  “on  the  SIXTH  day.”  But  may  it  not  rather  be  true,  that 
the  work  of  creation  ended  with  the  sixth  day  at  ii.  7,  with  the  work  of  provi¬ 
dence  ^o\n^  on  the  seventh  day  through  chap.  ii.  (as  it  still  goes  on);  so 
that,  the  furnishing  of  the  Eden  residence,  the  instructions  given  to  Adam, 
and  the  providing  of  a  helpmeet  (  which  items  finish  up  that  chapter ),  were 
indeed  a  providential  ending  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  created  work  of  the 
sixth  day?  If  so,  man’s  first  day  of  life  being  the  seventh  day  of  creation, 
the  first  day  of  Adam  and  Eve  together  was  the  eighth  day,  or  the  first  day 
of  a  new  week. 
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i8  and  continued  to  the  close  of  ver.  20),  we  have  the  statement:  “And 
out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,’’  etc., — as  if 
here  came  in  the  creation  of  animals,  after  the  completed  formation  of  man 
in  ver.  7.  This  looks  like  a  contradiction  of  chap,  i.,  which  finishes  the 
creation  of  animals  before  the  creation  of  man.  But  the  Samaritan  Penta¬ 
teuch  has  a  different  reading,  —  “  the  Lord  (iod  once  more  formed  every 
beast,’’  etc.  So  also,  the  Septuagint  has  still  or  yet  further  formed. 

As  if  there  had  been  a  crisis  or  wasting  of  animals,  now  followed  by  a  new 
furnishing  of  species  here  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  day.  However,  this  is 
not  decisive ;  fdr,  instead  of  the  Samaritan  reading,  we  may  suppose  that  our 
Revisers  should  have  translated  the  Hebrew  as  a  plnf^erfeet,  “  had  formed,’’ 
as  in  ver.  8. 

The  striking  feature  here  is.  that  the  interp»)sed  arraying  of  all  the 
animals  in  sight  of  Adam,  for  him  to  inspect  and  to  name,  was  evidently 
meant  to  convince  Adam  that  there  was  no  creature  to  be  found  as  a  fit  com¬ 
panion  to  him.  This  review  and  naming  of  creatures  is  begun  by  God’s 
statement,  “  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone ;  1  will  make 
him  an  helpmeet  for  him.’’  And  it  closes  with  this  statement,  “  Adam  gave 
names  to  all,  .  .  .  but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  helpmeet  for  him.’’ 
Whereupon,  God  proceeds  at  once  to  the  formation  of  Eve.  In  view  of  this 
account,  how  plausible  the  idea,  that  God,  having  cho.sen  for  completion  but 
one  individual  from  a  perished  race,  thought  best  to  impress  upon  this  per¬ 
fected  individual  the  fact  that  he  was  the  sole  survivor  of  his  kind,  and  that 
only  Sovereign  Power  could  give  him  a  suitable  mate,  as  he  saw  that  all 
other  creatures  had.  This  then  is  a  rational  groun«l  for  the  hypothesis  of  a 
perished  race,  as  here  presented. 

further  (QUERIES. 

2.  Another  question  may  be  asked  :  Is  not  our  theory  inconsistent 
with  I  Cor.  XV.  45  ( Revision  ),  “  And  so  it  is  written,  the  first  man  Adam 
became  a  living  soul’’?  We  reply:  He  who  when  finished  “became  a 
living  soul,’’  was  indeed  “  the  first  man  Adam  ’’  complete.  The  Bible  was 
given  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  our  present  historical  human  race ;  and  it 
knows  nothing  and  cares  nothing  about  pre-existent  races.  Our  theory  does 
not  pretend  to  be  Scripture  teaching  ;  it  is  extra-biblical,  and  only  asks  to  be 
received  as  not  forbidden  by  the  Scriptures.  As  to  Gen.  v.  i,  2,  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  God  called  their  name  Adam  IN  the  day  when  they  were 
CREATED  ’’ ;  namely,  in  the  sixth  day  wherein  both  stages  of  their  creation 
were  completed. 

If  any  one  should  deem  our  theory  too  great  a  modification  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  literal  understanding  of  Adam  and  Eve’s  creation,  we  would  simply 

1  “Adam  was  created,  and  his  wife  in  his  side,  and  (afterward)  he 
showed  her  to  him.’’ — Book  of  Jubilees,  a.  d.  ioo.  “That  is,  she  was 
created  at  the  same  time  with  Adam,  but  in  and  within  him,  and  it  was  only 
afterward  that  she  became  a  separate  creature.’’ — Professor  Schodde,  in 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Jan.,  1886),  p.  58. 
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suegesl, — that  the  other  scheme,  for  lengthening  the  antiquity  of  man  by 
destroying  the  chronology  of  Genesis,  looks  far  more  like  a  wresting  of 
Scripture,  and  a  rending  of  its  plain  import  in  chap.  v. ,  xi.,  than  does  any¬ 
thing  here  proposed  concerning  the  account  of  double  formation  in 
chap,  i.,  ii. 

3.  There  is  a  still  further  question  :  Since  the  primeval  man  is  here 
treated  as  a  mere  unfinished  or  animal  race,  before  the  first  complete  man 
Adam  existed,  could  the  primeval  creature  be  rightly  called  “man”?  No, 
we  answer,  not  in  the  biblical  sense,  as  denoting  the  present  race  of  morally 
•accountable  beings,  possessed  of  a  spirit  from  God  as  well  as*a  body  from  the 
dust.  Hut  for  the  uses  of  geology,  and  in  the  discussion  of  fossils  as  indicat¬ 
ing  the  age  of  r.aces  and  of  species,  the  title  “man  ”  applies  simply  to  the 
physical  creature  of  that  structure,  with  no  great  capacity  required.  And  in 
the  sense  of  words  as  used  by  modern  science,  no  higher  than  ihe  highest 
animal  nature  is  requisite  to  express  the  geological  status  of  man.  For, 
anim.al  intelligence  in  its  fulle;,!  development  greatly  resembles  human 
thought. 

Indeed,  many  of  our  most  distinguished  scientists  are  agnostics  and 
sceptics,  denying  that  man  has  any  higher  or  spirit  nature,  or  that  he  is  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  highest  species  of  the  animal  races.  Of  course,  all  such 
thinkers  must  regard  the  unfinished  primeval  man  that  we  speak  of  as  being 
full  manhood  complete  :  with  no  new  creation  or  new  nature  given  to  Ad.am, 
but  only  .an  evolution  of  primeval  faculty.  With  such  unbelievers  we  can 
have  no  contention.  If  they  h.ave  not  been  able  to  find  out  that  they  have  a 
spirit-soul,  and  insist  on  ranking  themselves  as  merely  the  highest  grade  of 
animals,  they  put  their  origin  just  where  we  put  it, — in  the  times  of  the 
earliest  human  like  fossils;  and  our  theory  remains  unimpaired. 

We  simply  add  to  their  materialistic  view  our  spiritualistic  biblical 
doctrine  ;  declaring,  as  in  Job  (  xxxii.  8  1,  “  But  there  is  a  spirit  IN  MAN, 
and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  them  understanding.”  And  we 
see  this  higher  bestowment  announced  in  Gen.  ii.  7  as  the  second  stage  of 
human  creation: — “and  (  (7of/)  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  and  man  kecame  a  living  soul”  in  God’s  image,  no  longer  merely 
human  but  also  divine.  The  perfect  man  is  later  than  the  first  formed  physi- 
c<al  humanity  ;  and,  according  to  the  theory  here  broached,  there  may  have 
been  a  long  interval  between. 

Our  view  is  exactly  the  scientific  view  ;  only  we  carry  the  development  a 
step  farther  on,  and  insist  that  ever  since  Adam  ( if  not  always  before  )  man 
has  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body,  a  spirit-substance  as  well  as  a  matter-substance. 
And  we  are  sure  that  whatever  physical  humanity  may  have  existed  before 
Adam,  it  was  with  the  finished  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  Bible  that  accountable 
human  spirits  began. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

THE  OLD  SYRIAC  VERSION  OF  THE  LORD’S  PRAYER:  ITS 

rp:ndering  of  ’ehiotsios. 

The  recent  discovery  of  a  MS.  of  the  entire  Curetonian  Syriac  Gospels 
has  awakened  fresh  interest  in  the  Syriac  versions  of  the  New  Testament.  A 
new  edition  of  Dr.  Murdock’s  translation  has  also  appeared.*  This  is  from 
the  Peshito  version,  which,  though  certainly  as  early  as  the  fourth  century, 
is,  in  the  general  opinion  of  scholars,  later  than  the  Curetonian.  Both  these 
versions  have  been  called  in  to  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  that  much  discussed 
word  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  iviovvios.  Tiv  Aprov  rfudiv  t6v  tirioiaiov,  “  our  daily 
bread.” 

I  wish  to  recall  attention  to  the  rendering  found  in  the  Curetonian  or  Old 
Syriac.  The  word  in  Hebrew  characters  is  RJ'CR,  and  may  be  Anglicized 

with  Continental  vowel  sounds,  am!na,  showing  its  correspondence  to  the 
English  amen.  Our  two  questions  are,  of  course,  VVhat  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word?  and  What  is  the  value  of  its  testimony  to  the  meaning  of  its  Greek 
original  ? 

The  meaning  of  the  Syriac  word  is  sufficiently  attested  by  its  biblical 
usage.  In  the  New  Test.ament  it  is  used  once,  adverbially,  to  translate 
SiairavTdSt  ahvays  a  conscience  void  of  offence”  (Acts  xxiv.  t6);  several 
times,  irpo<XKaprepiw,  ^'continued  steadfastly"  (Acts  ii.  46):  also  irvKv6s,  thine 
often  infirmities”  (I  Tim.  v.  23);  Trpoapiivu,  eontinueth  in  supplications” 
(1  Tim.  V.  5);  iKT€vws,  “prayer  was  made  xvithout  ceasing"  [Rev.  earnestly], 
(Acts  xii,  5);  dSidXetirro*,  “remembering  without  ceasing"  (i  Thess.  i.  3). 
These  examples,  being  outside  of  the  Gospels,  are  from  the  Peshito  version. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  where  amlna  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  regularly 
represents,  often  adverbially,  the  Hebrew  TDO.  It  is  found  in  eveiy  part  of 

the  Old  Testament,  except  the  Psalms,  which  are  acknowledge*!  to  be  peculiar. 
Thus  .\aron’s  breastplate  is  a  memorial  “  continually  "  (Ex.  xxviii.  29).  The 
burnt  offering  is  continual"  (xxix.  42).  The  fire  is  to  be  •  ‘  eiv/- ”  on  the 
altar  (Lev.  vi.  13).  The  shew-bread  is  continual"  (Num.  iv.  7).  Nine  times 
in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Numbers  the  word  is  applied  ti*  the  “daily 
burnt  offering.”  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  "always"  upon  the  land  of  prom* 

*  The  Syriac  New  Testament.  By  James  Murdock,  S.  T.  1).  With  an 
Historical  Introduction,  by  Horace  L.  Hastings,  and  a  Bibliographical  Ap¬ 
pendix,  by  Isaac  H.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D. 
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jse  (Deul.  xi.  12).  Elisha  passeth  by  ^'•continually"  (2  Kings  iv.  9).  The 
trumpets  sound  "continually"  before  the  ark  (i  Chron.  xvi.  6).  And  so  on 
in  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Proverbs,  Isaiah  {“  continually  upon  the  watch-tower.” 
xxi.  8),  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  (‘‘  men  of  continual  employment,”  xxxix.  14),  Dan¬ 
iel,  and  elsewhere.  I  have  verified  more  than  sixty  examples  in  which  atnina 
translates  I'DH.  The  Syriac  word,  then,  according  to  biblical  usage,  means 

continual,  constant.  The  dictionaries,  covering  a  wider  than  biblical  usage, 
give  the  meanings,  stadilis,  constans,  assidmes,  perpetuus.  The  meaning,  then, 
of  the  whole  phrase  would  be,  ‘‘  Our  constant  supply  of  bread.” 

Next,  what  is  the  value  of  this  testimony  as  to  the  meaning  of  f 7rto»'<rtos ? 
Mr.  Chase  in  his  “  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church”  says:  “It  is  difficult 
to  see  that  it  represents  any  probable  meaning  of  ^7rtou<rios.”  Carrying  out  a 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Cureton,  he  thinks  that  the  (ireek  word,  not  being  under- 
sto«»d  by  the  translator,  was  represented  “by  a  classical  phrase  about  bread  in 
the  Old  Testament,  slightly  changed.”*  Now  it  is  true  that  among  the  great 
variety  of  actions  to  which  the  Syriac  word  is  applied  in  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  two  or  three  times  applied  to  eating  bread.  Mephibosheth  is  to  “eat 
bread  continually  at  David’s  table  (2  Sam.  ix.  7,  10),  and  Jehoiachin  “  did  eat 
bread  continually"  with  the  king  of  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxv.  29;  Jer.  Hi.  33). 
These,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  are  the  only  cases  of  association  with  ordinary 
bread.  Twice,  also  adverbially,  it  is  used  of  the  shew-bread  (Num.  iv.  7; 
2  Chron.  ii.  4),  but  I  can  find  no  example  of  its  use  as  a  descriptive  epithet  of 
bread.  Even  if  we  assume,  perhaps  ungraciously,  that  the  translator  was  in 
serious  doubt,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  his  mind  would  be  influenced  much  by  any 
“classical  phrase  about  bread  in  the  Old  Testament.” 

Without  admitting  any  presumption  against  the  Syriac  rendering,  in  esti¬ 
mating  its  value  I  would  say  : — 

I.  The  rendering  is  simple  and  cle.ir,  and  betrays  no  wavering  and  no 
effort  to  .solve  an  etymological  difliculty.  In  this  la.st  respect  it  is  in  contra.st 
with  the  Peshito  rendering,  which  means  “  bread  of  our  necessity.”  This 
seems  like  an  attempt  to  carry  out  a  certain  theory  of  the  etymology  of  the 
Greek  word,  viz.,  that  it  is  compounded  of  iiri  and  owsla,  the  latter  meaning 
essence.,  that  which  is  essential,  then  that  which  is  necessary,  or  oikrfa  mean¬ 
ing  existence,  as  is  advocated  by  Cremer  in  his  Lexicon,  and  the  compound 
adjective  meaning  “  for,  i.  e.,  necessary  for,  existence.”  The  Jerusalem  Syriac 
rendering  seems  to  have  a  similar  origin — “  bread  of  our  abundance,”  owrfo 
having  the  sense  of  substance,  then  wealth,  abundance.^  We  have  a  striking — 
I  might  say,  huge — example  of  this  kind  of  translation  in  Jerome’s  supersub- 
stantialem,  rendered  in  the  Wyclif  Testament  “over  other  substance,”  though 
in  Luke  Jerome  left  standing— or  others  restored — the  Old  L.z\.\n\otidianuni . 
In  cooUast  with  all  this,  the  Old  Syriac  gives  a  simple,  intelligible  word  that 

*  The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church.  By  Frederic  Henry  Chase,  B.D. 
p.  51.  In  the  Series  of  Texts  and  Studies,  Cambridge  University  Press. 

^  I  know  nothing  at  first  hand  of  this  version,  but  am  indebted  for  the 
rendering  given  above,  as  for  other  favors,  to  my  friend  Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hall. 
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has  the  appearance  of  being  based  on  known  usage,  or  on  some  ground  other 
than  philological  reasoning. 

2.  Although  amlna  does  not  indicate  a  conscious  attempt  at  etymologiz¬ 

ing,  it  distinctly  supports  the  derivation  of  itriovcios  from  tiriwv,  the  participle 
of  iirlevai.  This  participle,  in  taking  the  suffix  -tos,  would  by  regular  euphonic 
changes  become  very  nearly  as  its  feminine  becomes  ewiowra.  We 

must  distinguish,  in  meaning,  the  participle  from  the  adjective.  The  ending 
-los  is  like  the  English  -y.  Compare  “snowing”  and  “  snowy.”  'O 
dprot,  literally  “  the  on-coming  bread,”  might  mean  the  next  loaf  that  should 
come  on  the  table,  but  6  iiriovffios  ipros  would  mean,  not  the  ftex/,  but,  if  we 
had  such  a  word,  next-y  bread,”  i.  e.,  bread  that  we  expect  continuously, 
continually,  the  constant  supply  of  bread.  If  the  point  be  pressed  that 
^wiovatoi  is  a  very  unusual  word,  and  unlikely  to  arise  in  the  way  now  supposed, 
the  answer  is  that  it  comes  from  a  very  common  participle  by  means  of  a  suf¬ 
fix  that  is  very  common.  The  participle  is  so  common  that  it  is  even  used 
substantively,  iiix^pa  being  understood,  for  “  the  next  day,” -^irM)i5<ra.  To  illus- 
lustrate  again  from  English,  if  one  should  coin  the  word  freez-y,"  it  might 
seem  strange,  and  might  never  be  adopted  into  the  language,  but  it  would  be 
perfectly  intelligible,  so  long  as  we  say  “  freez-ing.” 

3.  The  Old  Syriac  rendering  connects,  indirectly,  ^Tto»'<rios  with  the  He¬ 
brew  TCn-  If  the  Septuagint  and  later  Greek  versions  had  translated  this 

Hebrew  word  by  eiriovffios,  no  one  would  ever  have  doubted  the  meaning  of  the 
latter,  and  a  world  of  discussion  would  have  been  saved.  No  such  translation 
is  found,  but  we  do  find  that  this  one  Syriac  version  makes  ^irwHArtoj  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  well  known  equivalent  of  TOJI*  This  does  not  amount  to  much, 
but  it  is  something.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  serves  to  identify  the  rare  Greek  word 
with  a  very  common  Hebrew  word. 

4.  The  early  date  of  the  Old  Syriac  version  ought  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  Bishop  Westcott  places  it  in  the  second  century.  The  fact  that  we 
hear  only  of  the  Gospels  in  this  version  points  to  a  very  early  origin.  Is  it, 
then,  improbable  that  the  version  reaches  back  into  the  influence  of  tradition, 
and  that  the  Syriac  rendering  gives  us  a  traditional  meaning? 

5.  We  may,  I  think,  go  further,  if  we  go  carefully.  I  assume  that 
the  speech  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  was  bilingual — Aramaic,  or  early 
Jewish  Syriac,  and  Greek.  This  matter  is  fully  discussed  by  Professor  Had¬ 
ley  in  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary.*  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to 
take  the  case  of  Paul  speaking  to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  as  described  in  Acts 
xxii.  He  at  once  gained  the  attention  of  his  hearers  by  speaking  in  Aramaic 
(“Hebrew  tongue”).  They  evidently  expected  to  hear  him  speak  Greek. 
It  seems  that  they  would  have  understood  him  in  either  language,  but  the 
Aramaic  pleased  them.  This  may  have  been  because  the  Aramaic  was  their 
national  and  domestic  tongue,  and  they  were  more  familiar  with  it.  If  this 
was  true  of  the  multitude  in  their  chief  city,  it  would  be  emphatically  true  of 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  1590  (American  Edition). 
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the  dwellers  in  Galilee,  and  the  country  districts  generally.  It  must  be,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Jesus  largely  used  the  Aramaic  in  his  teachings.  The  Lord’s  Prayer 
certainly  was  spoken  by  him  in  Aramaic,  and  may  also  have  been  spoken  in 
Greek. 

In  regard  to  the  bilingual  character  of  this  Prayer,  two  suppositions  are 
possible,  (i)  Two  forms  of  the  Prayer  may  have  existed  side  by  side  from 
the  first.  Then  if  ^xtoiVtos  was  in  the  Greek  form,  amlna,  or  some  modifica¬ 
tion  of  it,  would  very  likely  have  been  in  the  other  ;  so  that  both  words  would 
come  down  together,  and  a  very  early  Syriac  translator  of  the  Gospel  would 
find  his  word  supplied  by  tradition.  (2)  The  other  supposition  is  that  the 
prayer  in  Aramaic  was  strictly  the  original,  but  that  the  translation  into  Greek 
was  made  in  Palestine,  while  both  languages  were  familiar.  Now  a  large  part 
of  the  mystery  of  €iriov<rios,  viz.,  its  isolation  in  the  language,  will  vanish,  if 
we  think  of  it  as  itself  a  translation.  Translators  are  inclined  to  coin  w'ords.^ 
But  if  the  Greek  word  is  a  translation,  where  shall  we  look  for  its  original? 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  that  it  came  from  the  Curetonian 
version,  but  why  may  it  not  at  some  earlier  time  have  come  from  the  -Kramaic, 
or  popular  .Syriac,  word  which,  in  meaning  if  not  in  form,  was  afterwards 
represented  by  the  Curetonian  amlna? 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  rendering  “daily  bread”  is  not  far  from 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  original,  as  interpreted  by  the  early  Syriac.  It  came 
to  us,  no  doubt,  from  the  Old  l.atin  cotidiannm,  but  this  might  come  easily 
from  the  notion  of  continual.  The  affinity  of  “continual”  and  “daily”  is. 
well  illustrated  in  the  parallelism  of  the  Received  version  of  Psalm  Ixxii.  15. 

“  Prayer  also  shall  be  made  for  him  continually. 

And  daily  [Rev.  all  the  day  long]  shall  he  be  praised.” 

With  this  may  be  fitly  joined,  from  a  modern  Jewish  Prayer-Book,  the 
closing  words  of  The  Grace  after  Meals — “Thanks  for  the  food  wherewith 
thou  dost  feed  and  sustain  us  continually  [the  original  is  n'Onj  every  <lay  and 

hour.” 

Adelbert  College.  L.  S.  PoTWIN. 


II. 

SEMITIC  LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  products  of  recent  Semitic  study  shows  that  there  is  not 
only  no  diminution,  but  on  the  contrary  a  steady  increase  of  interest  in  the 
questions  connected  with  Old  Testament  philology  and  criticism,  .and,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  same  and  as  a  part  of  the  same  movement  and  endeavor,  in 
the  collateral  and  related  lines  of  Semitic  work.  It  may  fairly  be  said,  in  re- 

^  The  Septu.agint  abounds  in  new  words,  m.any  of  which,  but  not  alL 
lived  to  find  place  in  the  New  Testament. 
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sped  to  the  variety  of  the  results  and  the  multiplicity  of  methods  revealed  in 
reaching  them,  that  the  past  year  has  had  no  equal  among  the  recent  years  of 
the  revival  of  Semitic  investigation. 

Naturally  the  largest  part  of  the  material  is  connected  with  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  is  important  chiefly  because  of  that  fact.  But  in  the  reconstruction, 
of  religious  ideas  and  in  the  philological  influence  upon  comparative  religious 
study,  important  results  have  also  been  secured.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  centre  of  the  discussions  in  this  department  has  changed,  from 
the  mere  consideration  of  texts,  manuscripts,  and  their  interpretation,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  ideas  they  represent,  as  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  writing, 
and  the  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  natural  history  of  religion.  The  Tell- 
el-Amarna  tablets  are  a  striking  illustration  of  this  fact.  Important  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  and  interesting  as  affording  a  fair  picture  of  the  practices  in 
vogue,  of  the  relation  of  the  Egyptian  court  to  its  subject  dependencies,  and  of 
the  diplomatic  methods  employed,  the  main  question  upon  which  they  cast  an 
almost  decisive  light  is  upon  the  possibility  of  extensive  literary  operations  in 
Palestine  and  vicinity  at  that  early  period,  among  other  peoples  than  those  im¬ 
mediately  concerned.  To  be  sure,  conservative  scholars  have  hastened  with  a 
great  many  inferences  to  claim  that  their  views  have  been  continued,  though 
it  is  a  juster  estimate  to  wait  for  more  decisive  data  on  some  of  the  most  con¬ 
tested  points. 

In  America  compar.atively  little  has  been  produced  that  is  either  new  or 
important,  though  there  have  been  some  notable  advances  made  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  and  acceptance  of  the  results  of  European  scholarship.  (Germany  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  productive  mother  of  the  science,  and  to  her  we  must  look  for 
our  main  results.  French  scholars  have  given  us  something  too,  but  not  very 
much.  In  England  the  battle  rages  most  fiercely,  because  of  the  diversity  of 
the  conclusions  which  appear  to  be  drawn  from  exactly  the  same  facts.  How 
this  works  out  will  appear  in  the  examination  of  some  of  the  more  recent 
books. 

The  death  of  M.  Kenan  removes  from  the  ranks  of  Semitic  scholars  a  tig- 
ure  who  has  laid  the  whole  world  under  a  large  debt  for  his  immense  and  eru¬ 
dite  work  in  connection  with  the  Corpus, — a  work  the  magnitude  of  which 
only  those  who  have  carefully  gone  through  it  can  fully  appreciate.  Although 
his  position  with  reference  to  the  Scriptures  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  was  of  the  character  described  as  “destructive”  in  the  hands  of  ex¬ 
perienced  and  well-trained  men,  their  minds  could  not  but  feel  a  healthful  im¬ 
pulse  from  contact  with  so  ardent  a  nature  as  his.  Renan  was  not  only  a  critic, 
but  a  poet  as  well,  and  could  not  hold  in  check  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of 
the  most  enduring  results  in  criticism  his  exuberant  fancy  and  his  restless  and 
productive  imagination.  These  two  circumstances  will  always  vitiate  more  or 
less  the  reliability  of  much  that  he  wrote,  but  his  suggestiveness  and  re.alistic 
appreciation  of  the  genesis  of  religious  ideas  will  always  invest  his  books  with 
an  enduring  charm.  With  familiarity  his  works  lose  their  terrors  for  sober 
thinkers,  just  as  the  simil.ar  vagaries  of  Matthew  Arnold  are  charming  but 
harmless. 
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Perhaps  the  best  symbol  of  the  progress  made  in  the  past  year  is  the  ap¬ 
pearance  in  English  of  a  new  edition  of  Schultz’  Old  Testament  Theology. 
Dr.  Toy  has  justly  remarked  in  the  New  World  that  this  book  is  an  example 
of  “  continuous  and  healthy  evolution.”  He  might  have  added,  what  is  equally 
true,  that  it  is  an  example  of  moderation  and  careful  progress  as  opposed  to 
unbalanced  radicalism.  Dr.  Schultz’  views  with  reference  to  the  Hexateuch 
are  now  well  known  ;  though  it  is  suhicient  to  s.ay  that  his  positions  are  yet  in 
•advance  of  the  prevailing  conservative  Americ.in  views.  They  are,  however, 
in  the  main  just,  and  are  fairly  representative  of  those  of  advanced  conserva¬ 
tives.  This  work  is  perhaps  as  good  an  example  as  any  of  the  change  of  base 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  namely,  in  the  increasing  preponderance 
given  to  the  development  of  religious  ideas  and  to  the  philological  results  as  de¬ 
pendent  and  illustrative  of  these,  rather  than  in  themselves  independent  and 
conclusive  evidence  of  historical  setting  and  situation.  His  view  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  monotheism  and  prophecy  is  sound  and  fruitful,  and  it  is  this  alone  which 
can  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Israelitish  religion.  To  be  sure,  the  evidence  is 
not  always  complete,  but  it  is  always  suggestively  forthcoming.  His  treatment 
of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament  is  refreshing,  in  view  of  what  we 
have  been  hearing  so  frequently  o'f  late  concerning  the  character  of  the  Jews 
and  the  real  nature  of  their  religious  practices.  It  will  be  a  healthful  stimulus 
to  Old  Testament  study  with  the  right  method  prevailing  in  the  acceptance  of 
new  ideas  and  the  rejection  of  old  ones. 

Dr.  Dillmann’s  KuR/xtEFASSTEs  F^xegetisches  Handbl’CH  zum  Alten 
Testament,  Die  Genesis  is  another  noteworthy  book  that  has  recently  ap¬ 
peared.  The  five  preceding  editions  have  been  fruitful  and  helpful,  but  this 
seems  to  make  considerable  advances  upon  them  in  many  ways  which  in  them¬ 
selves  are  minor,  but  on  the  whole  quite  extensive.  He  is  still  firm  in  his  ad¬ 
herence  to  what  is  substantially  the  Grafian  theory,  though  concessions  seem 
inevitable,  together  with  the  final  adoption  of  the  practical  consensus  of  schol¬ 
ars  with  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the  primary  sources.  The  work  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  same  minuteness  and  painstaking  care  that  was  the  most  striking 
characteristic  which  was  impressed  upon  his  pupils  in  the  lecture  room  and 
seminar. 

The  publication  of  the  remaining  fragments  of  Weilhausen,  while  adding 
a  considerable  bulk  in  material  of  various  value,  gives  us  nothing  new  with  re¬ 
spect  to  his  well-known  position  or  influence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Reuss’s 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  and  Renan’s  History  ok  the 
People  of  Israel.  These  are  all  parts  of  larger  works,  or  continuations  of 
old  ones,  which  have  been  before  the  public  a  long  time  and  are  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  known  and  understood. 

The  publication  of  Driver’s  Introduction  seems  to  have  been  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  very  considerable  movement  in  England  which  for  intensity  has  not 
been  equalled  by  any  recent  discussion,  unless  it  be  that  begun  by  Mr,  Gore 
and  his  associates  in  the  publication  of  ‘‘  Lux  Mundi”  and  the  controversies 
which  have  grown  out  of  it.  This  is  especially  interesting  when  we  come  to 
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Cheyne’s  l)ook  on  the  Founders  ok  Oi-d  Testament  Criticism,  and  hear 
the  words  which  he  has  for  Driver  with  respect  to  the  advance  and  attitude  of 
scholars  in  England,  and  their  relation  to  the  great  body  of  the  uncritical  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church.  Hriefly  stated,  he  accuses  Driver  of  withholding  from  the 
public  his  (Driver's)  own  views,  which  Cheyne  alleges  to  be  as  advanced  as  his 
•own  while  printing  less  radical  ones,  in  order  to  relain  the  confidence  and  sup¬ 
port  of  conservative  minded  people.  Whether  Professor  Cheyne’s  charges  be 
true  or  untrue,  it  is  not  less  significant  that  they  should  be  made,  and  should  be 
made  sti  earnestly  and  with  so  much  strenuousness.  Professor  Cheyne  has  him¬ 
self  advanced  with  marvellous  rapidity  and  apparently  without  fairly  weighing 
all  the  evidence  or  employing  the  same  reasoning  at  all  times.  The  same  spirit 
is  manifest  in  his  criticism  of  Professor  Sayce,  which  we  must  allow  to  be  in  the 
main  true  and  well  taken.  Whatever  may  be  Dr.  Sayce’s  abilities  as  an  Assyrian 
scholar, — and  he  certainly  does  rank  with  the  leaders, — it  is  yet  true  that  there 
are  many  signs  which  reveal  a  too  great  eagerness  to  “  defend  ”  accepted  ideas, 
rather  than  fairly  represent  the  results  of  Assyrian  scholarship  and  let  them  have 
whatever  effect  they  will.  There  is  a  golden  mean  between  Professor  Smith’s 
notorious  contempt  for  the  Assyrian  material  and  Professor  Sayce’s  anxiety  to 
stave  off  supposed  dangers  to  traditional  views.  15y  all  means  let  us  have  all 
the  material,  but  let  us  have  it  without  prejudgment  as  to  what  it  must  and 
shall  prove.  In  this  respect  all  of  Sayce’s  work  must  be  taken  curn  j^rano. 

Cheyne’s  book  will  no  doubt  stir  up  other  writers  to  reply.  In  his  pre¬ 
sentation  «)f  the  work  of  American  scholars  we  have  another  illustration  of  the 
singular  inability  of  Englishmen  to  appreciate  American  conditions.  Thus  Dr. 
Briggs,  of  Union  Seminary,  and  Professor  Moore,  of  Andover  Seminary,  each 
of  them  receive  a  very  much  larger  consideration  than  does  Professor  Toy,  of 
Harvard,  who  in  point  of  scholarship,  and  productive  power,  and  original  re¬ 
search  has  at  the  present  moment  no  peer  in  .\merica.  This  is  not  saying  that 
from  their  relation  to  the  American  public,  especially  in  the  case  of  Professor 
Briggs,  the  former  may  not  have  been  in  the  public  eye  more,  but  that  the 
Harvard  professor  has  been  the  most  real  and  pregnant  force  in  Semitic  critical 
w’ork  in  America  for  at  least  a  dozen  years  or  more. 

In  this  connection  w'e  must  note,  in  passing.  Dr.  Briggs’  The  Hiuher 
Criticism  ok  the  Hexateui'H.  Here  we  have  what  perhaps  is  as  fair  a 
statement  of  the  relation  of  the  higher  criticism  to  the  divine  character  of  the 
revelation  to  Isr.ael  as  can  be  produced.  Without  yielding  the  ground  to  the 
naturalistic  theory  of  development,  he  yet  explains  the  grow’th  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Hexateuch  in  particular,  and  shows  hew  it  can  be 
traced  back  to  Moses  himself,  substantially,  and  may  with  perfect  propriety 
be  called  Mosaic.  This  does  not  prevent  his  acceptance,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  conclusions  of  other  leading  scholars  in  the  world.  It  does,  however,  meet 
the  scientific  necessities  of  the  case,  and  give  what  is  at  once  a  rational  and 
yet  an  evangelical  conception  of  the  writings  in  question.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  go  into  details,  or  to  state  what  objections  may  be  Tairly  brought  against 
Dr.  Briggs’  views  where  these  are  distinctly  his  own,  but  it  is  just  to  state 
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that  this  is  to  our  Judgment  somewhere  near  the  tiue  line  of  deliverance,  and 
will  serve  as  a  suggestive  beginning  for  a  larger  development  along  the  lines 
which  Dr.  Briggs  has  laid  down. 

The  puidication  by  the  British  Museum  of  the  Tell-el- Amarna  tai)iets  de¬ 
posited  there  is  another  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  worth  of  just  such  institu¬ 
tions.  The  work  itself  is  handsome,  an<l  of  great  value  because  it  enables 
Assyrian  scholars  everywhere  to  examine  practic.ally  at  first  hand  the  original 
material.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  has  recently  been  set  forth  in  this 
magazine  with  great  fulness.  Probably  no  one  discovery  in  recent  years  has 
had  so  great  an  influence  in  the  ad  justment  of  theories  of  .Semitic  national  and 
linguisticdevelopment.  In  the  light  of  these  tablets,  and  of  the  state  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations  and  civilization  which  they  reveal,  not  a  little  of  all  that  has 
been  written  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  becomes  ridiculous.  It  is  but  an¬ 
other  of  those  admonitions  which  arclueological  science  and  effort  is  constantly 
giving  to  scholars  not  to  be  in  too  great  h.aste  in  the  formation  of  conclusions, 
since  a  day's  work  in  the  proper  place  may  overturn  whole  half-centuries  of 
conjecture.  This  occurrence  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  \ew  Testament  de¬ 
partments  so  very  recently,  should  at  least  tend  to  eliminate  the  positive  and  finai 
tone  of  some  critics  on  the  questions  at  issue.  P.astors  will  find  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  material  much  suggestion  for  both  doctrinal  and  expository  ser¬ 
mons  which  cannot  but  be  very  stimulating  and  interesting. 

In  this  same  connection  one  cannot  but  regret  the  unhappy  ditferences  be¬ 
tween  Messrs.  Kassani  and  Budge,  both  eminent  in  Semitic  scholarship,  cul¬ 
minating  in  a  libel  suit  against  the  latter  which  did  not  help  the  matter  very 
much  in  its  conclusions.  The  labor  of  securing  the  remains  of  valuable  ma 
terial  from  the  Orient  is  at  best  attended  with  great  hardship  and  sometimes 
peril.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  workers  have  been  more  anxious 
for  their  own  reputations  than  th.at  the  material  shoidd  finrl  the  light,  and  in 
this  respect  have  followed  the  example  of  an  American  scientist  who  is  said  to 
have  destroyed  hundreds  of  valualrle  specimens  in  (Jolorado  which  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  carry  away  with  him,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  rival  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  same  line.  We  have  been  told  that  hundreds  of  cuneiform  tablet-> 
lie  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuphrates,  planted  there  by  an  .\merican  wh<^ 
proposes  sometime  tti  get  them,  but  who,  if  he  had  been  more  devoted  to  pure 
science  than  to  his  own  reputation,  might  have  caused  them  to  see  the  light 
long  ere  this. 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Tihlical  A rdiicolog}* 
there  was  an  articleof  great  interest,  by  Mr,  William  Simpson,  on  the  Tower 
of  Babel  and  Birs  Nimroud,”  which  was  very  suggestive,  and  full  of  material 
for  a  further  study  of  the  Mesopotamian  Tower  Temples  .and  of  the  interesting 
comparisons  which  he  there  presents.  Mr.  Simpson’s  own  researches  in  Chin.’ 
and  India  gave  him  abundant  knowledge  to  draw  from,  and  altogether  thi> 
article  is  the  most  interesting  thing  we  have  seen  on  the  subject. 

.A  late  book  of  the  year,  and  one  which  is  worthy  of  careful  re.ading,  is 
Klostermann’s  Dkr  Pkx  I  atki'ch.  Dr.  .August  Klostermann  is  professor  i” 
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the  University  of  Kiel,  and  his  hook  is  of  a  pungent  and  breezy  character, 
especially  the  appendix  to  the  first  chapter,  on  the  “Necessity  of  the  Con¬ 
jectural  Criticism  to  liiblical  Exegesis,”  in  which,  by  the  way,  he  adds  an  in¬ 
teresting  little  section  to  the  Driver-Cheyne  controversy,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  He  discusses  with  consideiable  vigor  in  his  opening 
chapter  the  “  Eundamental  Mistakes  of  the  Current  Pentateuchal  Criticism,” 
and  makes  in  the  course  of  the  same  an  earnest  plea  for  his  own  literary  his¬ 
torical  method  which  is  not  without  a  certain  force.  He  then  discusses  much 
of  the  stock  material  of  this  discussion,  that  on  the  Song  of  Moses  havingspecial 
interest,  and  finally  lays  down  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  “Safe  Starting- 
Point  ”  (Sichere  Aus^^an^x-piinkt)  in  this  criticism.  It  is  a  book  well  worthy  of 
study,  especially  since  the  standpoint  is  not  the  conventional  one  in  Penta¬ 
teuchal  criticism. 

From  the  same  author  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Hebrew-German  texts  with 
Critical  Notes,  the  subject  being  the  “  Deutero-Isaiah.”  The  design  of  these 
little  volumes  is  very  good,  and  they  are  just  the  thing  for  students  who  are 
desirous  of  a  manual  of  small  compass  in  which  a  good  text  and  German  trans¬ 
lation,  together  with  notes  of  a  helpful  and  useful  character,  are  appended. 

The  second  part  (to  Epainos)oi  Hatch  and  Redpath’s  Concordance  to 
THE  Sei’TCAOINT  is  out,  and  is  a  work  of  monumental  industry  and  utility. 
I'ndoubtedly  there  is  a  very  much  larger  use  of  the  Septuagint  to  be  made  in 
the  search  after  the  Old  Testament  text,  and  such  a  concordance  as  this  will 
help  greatly  toward  it.  Indeed  a  critical  edition  of  the  Septuagint  itself,  with 
notes  and  jiarallel  readings  from  the  Masoretic  text,  would  be  invaluable  as  a 
time  saver  and  reference  volume.  The  enormous  labor  requisite  to  this  work 
can  only  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  numberless  cases  the 
very  words  themselves  are  matters  of  grave  doubt  and  discussion.  The  late 
iJr.  Hatch’s  minute  carefulness  is  everywhere  evident,  and  it  is  regretable  that 
the  remaining  parts  will  not  pass  under  his  own  eye. 

The  publication  of  the  first  number  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  edition  of  the 
“Sacred  Hooks  of  the  Old  Testament”  in  Hebrew  is  elsewhere  noticed  in 
these  pages.  We  will  only  add  that  special  interest  awaits  the  forthcoming 
number  on  F2zekiel  from  Professor  Toy,  and  that  on  the  Psalms  from  Well- 
hausen. 

In  the  recent  numbers  of  the  Biblical  World,  Professor  T.  II.  Root,  of  the 
I’niversity  of  Chicago,  has  some  very  interesting  articles  on  the  “Self-Con¬ 
sciousness  of  Jesus  ”  which  are  interesting  ventures  into  a  field  that  is  by  no 
means  well  worn,  if  indeed  it  may  be  thus  spoken  of  at  all.  Jesus  was  a  Jew, 
with  the  common  consciousness  of  the  Jewish  nation  of  his  time.  We  have  re¬ 
cently  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  important  departments  of  the  study  of  the 
Semitic  life  and  development  which  must  receive  larger  attention  in  the  future 
was  psychological.  The  part  that  the  “  Aryan  ”  consciousness  has  played  in 
the  Indo-Germanic  development  has  been  abundantly  commented  upon,  and  a 
similar  investigation  is  needed  in  the  same  direction  of  the  Semitic  conscious¬ 
ness.  How  far  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  was  Semitic,  and  how  far,  if  at 
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all,  Greek,  will  be  a  fruitful  study.  Mr.  Root  discusses  the  subject  more  es¬ 
pecially  from  the  philosophical  point  of  view,  but  there  is  an  important  fund 
of  data  to  be  secured  from  the  philological  elements  in  the  question. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  a  direction  where  the  same  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  is  Dr.  Archib.ald  DufTs  OldTkstamknt  Theology,  which  might 
better  be  called  by  its  second  title,  however.  The  tfistory  of  IIebrev>  Reli^on 
from  the  Year  Soo  R.  C.  The  plan  to  be  carried  out  in  this  work,  which  by 
the  way  is  to  be  followed  by  other  volumes  continuing  the  subject,  is  not  merely 
to  trace  the  history,  genesis,  and  form  of  the  documents  through  which  this 
history  has  come  down  to  us,  but  to  reproduce,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  subjective 
conditions  under  which  the  Hebrew  of  the  period  worked  out  his  religious  life. 
This  is,  it  seems  to  us,  very  eflTeclively  done,  though  there  is  throughout  a  trace 
of  the  assumption  and  use  of  ide.as  which  properly  belong  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  period.  The  David  revel.ation  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  Dr. 
DufT s  scheme  as  leading  up  to  the  ideas  of  the  prophet  Amos  is  not  to  our 
thought  so  clearly  established  as  it  is  here  presented,  though  the  idea  in  the 
main  is  undoubtedly  soundly  based.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  are  here  set  forth  will  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  later 
books,  and  the  progress  of  thought  and  the  regular  development  of  religious 
ideas  still  be  preserved. 

An  instructive  book  on  this  generiil  subject  is  Dr.  George  Matheson’s  Dis¬ 
tinctive  Messages  of  the  Old  Religions,  which,  though  popularly  writ¬ 
ten,  has  in  it  nevertheless  some  of  the  most  suggestive  ideas  on  the  compara¬ 
tive  religious  development  of  the  world  we  have  seen  anywhere.  It  seems  more 
and  more  incredible  that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  in  particular,  and  of  the  Se¬ 
mitic  peoples  generally,  should  be  absolutely  unique  and  have  no  points  of 
contact  and  assimilation  with  the  remaining  of  the  pre-Christian  faiths.  The 
universality  of  Christianity  would  seem  to  require  a  power  which  is  at  once 
able  to  overcome  and  embody  whatever  of  permanent  truth  is  lying  dormant 
in  the  ancient  faiths.  Vet  Christianity  is  a  Semitic  religion,  and  as  an  histor¬ 
ical  outgrowth  from  Judaism  must  have  received  not  a  little  of  its  assimilative 
power  from  Judaism.  This  idea  is  further  suggested  when  the  progress  of 
thought  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  prophets  c.an  be  clearly  seen  to  be  an  ad¬ 
vance  from  provincial  or  national  religion  to  universal  religion.  Undoubtedly 
Greek  thought  and  the  Greek  forms  which  (Christianity  assumed  early  in  its 
history  had  much  to  do  with  the  speedy  and  revolutionary  acceptance  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  first  three  centuries.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  its  progress  was  made  as  a  variant  from  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  ;  the 
Romans  at  first  hardly  perceiving  any  difference  between.  Christianity  and 
Judaism.  Indeed,  had  that  difference  been  known  and  recognized,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  if  the  gospel  could  have  received  so  extensive  a  hearing  as  it 
did,  or  have  found  the  immense  opportunity  for  its  full  presentation  which  Paul 
everywhere  eirjoyed  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews. 

Dr.  Matheson  says  that  the  “  Semite  is  distinguished  from  the  Aryan  by 
the  predominance  of  the  sense  of  mystery.”  And  working  from  this  notion 
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upward,  he  holds  that  the  message  of  Judsea  to  the  world  is  one  of  the  “  in¬ 
wardness  of  the  religious  life,”  quite  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion  that  it 
*was  chiefly  a  religion  of  ritual  and  external  form.  This  conception  is  both 
right  and  wrong.  In  his  earliest  stages  the  Semite  has  no  more  spiritual  con¬ 
ception  of  religion  than  the  Aryan,  while  there  are  many  things  to  indicate 
that  he  was  bound  by  an  external  code  which  was  rigorously  imposed  and  en¬ 
forced.  Dr.  Smith  has  abundantly  shown  this  in  his”  Religion  of  the  Semites.” 
Hut  the  underlying  idea  of  kinship  between  the  worshipper  and  the  deity  gave 
.-in  inwardness  to  the  ceremonial  which  is  decidedly  unique  when  we  examine 
how  the  conceptions  of  God  and  Man  were  evolved  by  other  peoples.  The 
great  superiority  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  reason  for  their  earlier  development 
of  spiritual  religion  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  national  consciousness  of  sin 
apparently  reached  national  recognition  among  them  first,  and  with  this  came 
the  ethical  religious  sense  which  set  in  motion  the  whole  machinery  of  an  or¬ 
ganized  religious  life  based  upon  sin.  The  great  questions  of  critical  research 
in  the  future  will  not  deal  so  much  with  form  as  with  matter.  In  Dr.  Mathe- 
son’s  book  there  is  a  notable  lack,  namely ,  a  discussion  of  the  religion  of  Assyria 
and  Chaldea,  which  he  omits  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  preface,  that  the 
material  is  hardly  in  shape  to  warrant  any  generalizing  and  he  is  unwilling  to 
go  into  the  region  of  conjecture  where  data  are  w-anting.  The  spirit  which 
prompted  this  omission  is  creditable,  but  in  point  of  fact  there  is  already  suffi¬ 
cient  material  at  hand  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  Assyrian  religious  life.  The 
Izdubar  epic,  w’ith  its  story  of  the  flood,  the  prayers  to  the  goddess  Ishtar,  the 
structure  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon  w’ith  a  classification  of  the  gods  and  their 
duties,  are  not  only  suggestive,  but  constitute  a  fairly  abundant  quantity  to 
warrant  a  history  of  the  religious  life  and  ideas  of  the  Tigris- Euphrates  valley. 
Professor  Sayce,  we  believe,  has  issued  a  small  volume  on  the  subject.  Hut 
there  is  need  that  these  ideas  with  a  critical  comparison  of  the  same  with  the 
similar  ide.as  of  the  Old  Testament  should  find  full  and  careful  exposition.  We 
venture  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  penitential  psalms  will  be  found  as  keenly 
sensitive  and  as  sadly  eloquent  in  some  of  the  Assyrian  prayers  as  anywhere  in 
literature. 

Another  great  need  is  a  good  but  compact  History  of  .\rabic  Literature. 
Arbuthnot’s  “Arabic  Authors,”  which  appeared  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  well 
enough  in  its  way,  but  by  no  means  what  is  needed  for  students  and  others 
who  wish  a  general  survey  of  what  Arabic  literature  has  to  offer  to  the  literary 
student.  This  is  especially  true  it  we  are  to  be  compelled  finally  to  revise  our 
notions  of  Semitic  sacrifice  after  the  conceptions  derived  from  modern  bands 
of  roving  Hedouins,  as  Professor  Smith  seems  to  suggest.  It  will  give  great 
light  certainly  to  the  interpretation  of  many  Old  Testament  customs  which  are 
now  very  greatly. misunderstood.  A.  Herle. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Literary  History  of  Early  Christianity:  Including  the  Fathers  and 
the  Chief  Heretical  Writers  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Period.  For  the  Use  of 
Students  and  General  Readers.  By  Charles  Thomas  Crutwell,  M.  A., 
Rector  of  Kibworth,  Leicester,  and  Rural  Dean;  author  of  “A  History 
of  Roman  Literature.”  In  two  volumes.  New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1S93.  (Pp.  xxvi,  685.  3|ix6^2.)  $6.00. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  of  this  treatise  is  that  it  is  readable;  and  this,  in 
view  of  much  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  is  high  praise.  He  who 
can  so  write  of  the  church  fathers  as  to  induce  men  to  read  them  and  about 
them  otherwise  than  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  to  prove  a  position,  does  not  sim¬ 
ply  make  two  leaves  of  grass  to  grow  in  place  of  one,  l)ut  makes  a  conspicuous 
clump  of  verdure  to  grow  with  vigor  in  a  rather  barren  .soil.  Mr.  Crutwell 
deserves  this  credit.  He  has  made  some  mistakes  ;  he  has  depended  too  much 
upon  the  work  of  others,  but  his  book  is  fresh  and  readable.  He  has  taken 
the  fathers  down  from  their  obscure  pegs  where  in  the  thought  of  most  people 
they  hang  in  a  monotonous  and  dusty  row,  and  has  made  them  appear  like 
living  men,  who  once  h.ad  some  vital  relation  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
and  may  still  affect  our  thought  of  living  themes.  It  is  to  his  credit,  further, 
that  he  treats  the  writings  of  the  fathers  as  literature  :  his  interest  is  literary 
rather  than  dogmatic.  True,  he  loses  no  opportunity  to  mention  with  at  least 
sufficient  emphasis  the  alleged  early  indications  of  episcopacy,  as  in  his  con¬ 
sideration  of  Irenwus,  but  in  general  his  spirit  is  that  of  the  historian,  and  not 
that  of  the  advocate  of  a  theory.  In  many  of  his  conclusions  he  has  followed 
Lightfoot,  and,  in  our  judgment,  has  done  well  in  so  doing. 

The  two  volumes  are  paged  continuously,  and  the  chapters  in  the  second 
volume  are  continued  from  the  first ;  the  division  between  the  volumes  is  made 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  alone.  The  make-up  of  the  work  indicates  that 
the  original  plan  was  for  a  single  volume  and  that  the  work  slightly  outgrew 
its  intended  limits.  The  beautiful  heavy  paper  and  the  handsome  appearance 
of  the  volumes  appear  in  part  to  be  the  result  of  this  enlarged  plan.  The  work 
includes  five  books.  First,  following  an  introduction,  is  the  book  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Fathers,  among  whom  he  classes'the  author  of  the  Didache,  which  he 
dates  with  some  hesitation  90  a.  D.  ;  and  Barnabas,  whose  epistle  he  regards 
ss  almost  certainly  genuine,  and  earlier  than  some  of  the  New  Testament 
writings,  probably  dating  from  about  75  A.  D.  Here,  also,  we  have  Pseudo- 
Clement,  placed  between  100  and  140,  and  of  course  Clement  and  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp  and  also  Papias  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  In  the  second 
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book,  devoted  to  The  Heretical  Sects,  we  find  inter  alia  the  early  apocryphal 
literature,  in  which  class  is  included  the  newly  discovered  “  Gospel  of  Peter,” 
whose  text  is  presented  in  full,  in  a  careful  translation.  Book  III.  contains  a 
consideration  of  the  Apologists,  among  whom  are  classed  not  only  Justin  and 
Tatian  and  Irena;us,  but  Hegesippus,  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  and  others 
less  easily  classified.  Book  IV.  treats  of  the  Alexandrian  School,  and  Book 
V.  of  Latin  Christianity,  the  whole  bringing  us  well  down  to  the  Nicene 
period. 

To  find  occasion  for  difference  of  opinion  were  easy,  but  needless  and  un¬ 
gracious.  Questions  of  authenticity,  date,  purpose,  and  interpretation  are  not 
easily  answered.  The  period  is  too  remote,  and  the  works  that  have  come 
down  to  us  are  many  of  them  too  fragmentary,  and  rest  on  too  uncertain  evi¬ 
dence,  to  give  occasion  for  dogmatic  statements  concerning  them.  The  author 
of  this  work  seems  to  us  to  have  been  fair-minded  and  reasonably  thorough. 
We  hope  that  the  book  will  meet  a  large  sale,  and  that  a  cheaper  edition  in  a 
single  volume  will  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  many  theological  students  and 
young  ministers  who  now  may  feel  constrained  to  deny  themselves  the  profit 
and  pleasure  of  owning  it. 

The  Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congregationalism.  By  Williston 

Walker,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  New  York  : 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1893.  (Pp.  604.  4xfiJ^.)  $3.50. 

In  a  day  when  the  endless  making  of  books  is  so  manifest,  and  the  press 
exhibits  its  unprecedented  fecundity,  it  is  no  small  thing  to  assert  concerning 
a  new  book  that  it  meets  a  long-felt  want.  Professor  Walker’s  new  book  mer¬ 
its  precisely  this  salutation,  and  more  careful  examination  but  strengthens  the 
reader’s  happy  first  impression.  Did  the  book  contain  nothing  more  than  the 
text  of  the  creeds  and  declarations,  with  all  their  quaint  spelling  and  misprints, 
it  would  be  most  valuable ;  for  many  of  these  are  inaccessible  to  the  general 
student  and  the  busy  pastor.  The  historiciil  setting  which  is  given  in  each 
case,  however,  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  confessions,  and  makes  the 
book  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  pastor’s  allowing  himself  willingly 
to  forego.  It  is  to  the  student  of  the  Congregational  system  what  Schaff’s 
”  Creeds  of  Christendom  ”  is  to  the  general  student. 

The  table  of  contents  offers  to  the  reader  the  text,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
following:  Robert  Browne’s  Statement  of  Congregational  Principles,  1582; 
the  First  and  Second  Confessions  of  the  London-Amsterdam  Church,  dated 
1589  and  1596;  the  Points  of  Difference  between  Congregationalism  and  the 
Church  of  England,  1603  ;  the  Seven  Articles  of  1617  and  the  Mayflower 
Compact  of  1620;  the  Development  of  Covenant  and  Creed  in  the  Salem 
Church,  1629-1665  ;  the  Covenant  of  the  Charlestown-Boston  Church,  1630; 
Hooker’s  Summary  of  Congregational  Principles,  1645  ;  the  Windsor-Creed 
Covenant,  1647;  the  Cambridge  Synod  and  Platform,  1646-1648;  the  Half- 
Way  Covenant  Decisions  of  1657  and  1662;  the  Savoy  Declaration,  1658; 
the  Reforming  Synod  of  1679-1680,  and  its  Confession  of  Faith  ;  the  Heads 
of  Agreement,  1691,  and  Other  Union  Efforts  of  the  Seventeenth  Century; 
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the  Massachusetts  Proposals,  1705,  and  the  Saybrook  Platform,  1708;  the 
Plan  of  Union,  1801 ;  the  English  Declaration  of  1833  ;  the  Burial  Hill  Declara* 
tion,  and  the  Statement  of  Principles  of  Polity,  1865  ;  the  Constitution  of 
the  National  Council  and  the  Oberlin  Declaration,  1871  ;  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  Creed  of  1883. 

From  the  first  to  the  last  of  these  is  a  far  cry  ;  but  the  more  carefully  they 
are  studied  the  more  do  the  essential  principles  appear  throughout  unchanged. 
In  the  independence  of  the  local  church,  it  is  important  for  Congregational- 
ists  to  emphasize  the  sisterhood  of  the  churches,  and  the  essential  unity  of 
their  faith  in  any  given  period,  and  it  is  no  less  important  that  the  continuity 
of  the  body  should  be  manifest,  not  in  an  unchanged  symbol  binding  men  to 
errors  of  past  ages,  but  in  the  exhibition  of  consecutive  statements  of  the 
faith  of  representative  bodies,  manifesting  consistent  adherence  to  certain 
fundamental  principles  which  have  remained  unchanged  while  the  churches  have 
advanced  in  wisdom  and  in  adaptation  to  changed  conditions,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Spirit’s  progressive  revelation  of  the  truth.  In  proportion  as  these 
truths  are  understood  and  regarded,  will  the  liberty  and  the  safety  of  Congre¬ 
gationalism  be  apparent.  As  a  contribution  toward  such  an  understanding  of 
the  real  spirit  of  the  Congregational  body,  the  importance  of  Dr.  Walker’s 
work  can  hardly  be  rated  too  highly.  It  deserves  a* place  between  Dexter’s 
“  Congregationalism  as  Seen  in  its  Literature  ”  and  a  yet  to  be  written  but 
much  needed  work  on  the  “  History  of  New  England  Theology.” 

The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  Before  A.  D.  170.  By  W.  M. 

Ramsey,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen; 

author  of  ‘‘The  Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,”  etc.  With  Maps 

and  Illustrations.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  (Pp,  494.  3}^x6.) 

$2.00. 

This  book  contains  two  parts,  of  which  the  second  consists  of  lectures  de¬ 
livered  before  the  students  of  Mansfield  College  in  1892,  and  the  first  has  been 
written  to  preface  the  lectures  in  their  printed  form.  The  first  part  follows  the 
steps  of  Paul  in  the  planting  and  visiting  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor;  and 
the  second  deals  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Church  as  an  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  time  covered  by  the  first  part  is  the  years 
of  Paul’s  ministry  ;  the  second  part  covers  the  century  from  70,  or  more  ex¬ 
actly  from  about  64,  to  170  A.  D. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  volume  will  prove  indispensable  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  wish  the  latest  information  concerning  the  field  of  Paul’s  labors. 
To  the  wide  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  which  the  author 
shows,  he  has  added  a  most  careful  study  of  the  ground.  At  first  following 
Lightfoot  in  regarding  the  Galatians  to  whom  Paul  addressed  his  epistle  as 
‘‘  the  Celtic  people  of  the  district  popularly  and  generally  known  as  Galatia,” 
he  came  at  length  to  the  view  which  he  now  warmly  advocates,  that  the  Gala¬ 
tians  addressed  were  the  converts  of  a  much  wider  area,  including  parts  of 
Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  and  Pisidia.  This  would  cause  us  to  read  the  epistle  as 
addressed,  not  merely  to  the  rural  communities  of  Northern  Galatia,  but  also. 
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and  perhaps  primarily,  to  the  churches  of  Antioch,  Derbe,  Lystra,  and  Ico- 
nium.  This  is  no  new  view,  but  Professor  Ramsey  brings  to  its  support  a  fund 
of  new  argument  based  on  his  own  researches ;  and  his  conclusions  must  be 
reckoned  with  by  future  students  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Apostolic 
Church.  < 

The  author  also  finds  important  matter  bearing  on  the  date  of  Acts,  or  at 
least  the  “  Travel  Document,”  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  it.  He  holds 
that  the  different  sense  in  which  the  name  Galiitia  was  applied  after  the  first 
part  of  the  second  century,  forbids  the  view  that  this  portion  of  Acts  should 
have  originated  afterward  in  the  interests  of  a  union  between  two  parties  in 
the  early  Church. 

The  volume  has  still  another  value,  in  that  it  follows  rigidly  the  methods 
of  the  latest  criticism,  whose  results  the  author  for  some  time  accepted  fully, 
but  in  the  main  tends  to  confirm  the  most  conservative  conclusions. 

Only  the  very  learned  and  the  very  ignorant  will  pass  at  once  upon  the 
conclusions  of  the  book,  which  involve  a  most  minute  study  of  the  geography 
and  history  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  Unquestionably 
it  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  lays  students  under  great  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  author. 

The  Book  of  Job.  Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  with  Notes  by  C. 
Siegfried,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Jena.  English  Translation  of  the 
Notes  by  R.  E.  Briinnow,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
Leipzig  ;  J.  C.  Hinrichs’sche  Buchhandlung  ;  Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Press.  1893.  Part  17  of  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
A  Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  printed  in  colors,  with  Notes  by 
Eminent  Biblical  Scholars  of  Europe  and  America.  Edited  by  Paul 
Haupt,  Professor  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  (Pp. 
50.  4>^x73i^.)  $1.00. 

This  volume  is  part  of  an  undertaking  which  includes  so  strong  a  corps  of 
contributors  that  we  give  the  list  entire. 

Genesis  :  C.  J.  Ball,  London.  Exodus :  Herbert  E.  Ryle,  Cambridge. 
Leviticus :  S.  R.  Driver  and  H.  A.  White,  Oxford.  Numbers :  J.  A.  Pater¬ 
son,  Edinburgh.  Deuteronomy:  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Aberdeen.  Joshua:  W.  H. 
Bennett,  London.  Judges:  Geo.  F.  Moore,  Andover.  Samuel:  C.  Budde, 
Strassburg.  Kings:  B.  Stade,  Giessen,  and  F.  Schwally,  Grossgerau.  Isaiah: 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  Oxford.  Jeremiah:  C.  H.  Cornill,  Konigsberg.  Ezekiel:  C. 

H.  Toy,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Hosea  :  A.  Socin,  Leipzig.  Joel:  Francis  Brown, 
New  York.  Amos:  John  Taylor,  Keswick.  Obadiah :  Andrew  Harper,  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Jonah  :  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Leipzig.  Micah  :  J.  F.  McCurdy,  To¬ 
ronto.  Nahum :  Alfred  Jeremias,  Leipzig.  Habakkuk  :  W.  H.  Ward,  New 
York.  Zephaniah  :  E.  L.  Curtis,  New  Haven.  Haggai :  G.  A.  Cooke,  Ox¬ 
ford.  Zechariah  :  W.  R.  Harper,  Chicago.  Malachi :  C.  G.  Montefiore  and 

I.  Abrahams,  London.  Psalms:  J.  Wellhausen,  Marburg.  Proverbs  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  late  A.  Muller  of  Halle  ;  his  substitute  is  not  announced.  Job: 
C.  Siegfried,  Jena.  Song  of  Songs  :  Russell  Martineau,  London.  Ruth:  C. 
A.  Briggs,  New  York.  Lamentations:  M.  Jastrow.  Jr.,  Philadelphia.  Elc- 
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clesiastes :  Paul  Haupt,  Baltimore.  Esther:  T.  K.  Abbott*,  Dublin.  Daniel: 
A.  Kamphausen,  Bonn.  Ezra-Nehemiah  :  H.  Guthe,  Leipzig.  Chronicles  : 
R.  Kittel,  Breslau.  The  list  promises  a  high  grade  of  excellence  for  the  un* 
dertaking,  and  the  sample  before  us  is  also  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

Parallel  with  these  Hebrew  texts,  and  based  upon  them,  there  are  to  be 
published  new  English  translations  of  the  various  books. 

The  Editor  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  very  simple  but  effective  “in¬ 
vention,”  by  which  different  compositions  are  indicated  by  different  colors. 
The  passages  are  printed  not  with,  but  upon,  ink  of  various  colors.  The  color 
forms  the  background  on  which  the  text  is  printed  in  black.  The  result  is  a 
beautiful  page,  legible,  soft  to  the  eye,  and  yet  showing  perfectly  the  distinc¬ 
tions  desired. 

The  book  is  printed  upon  heavy  smooth  paper.  The  page  is  large,  broken 
into  two  columns,  with  generous  margins.  The  text  is  left  unpointed  except 
in  words  otherwise  ambiguous.  The  type  in  the  body  of  the  page  is  clear  and 
good:  but  that  in  the  footnotes  and  the  “  Critical  Notes”  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  twenty  pages,  is  smaller  and  not  so  clear. 

The  critical  notes  give  the  authority  for  the  numerous  variations  from  the 
Masoretic  re.ading  and  pointing.  They  also  aim  to  justify  the  editor  in  dis¬ 
carding  now  and  then  an  emendation  suggested  by  some  commentator  before 
him. 

The  text,  to  which  the  notes  refer  by  page  and  line,  contains  signs  indi¬ 
cating  when  a  word  or  letter  varies  from  the  Masoretic  text,  whether  on  the 
basis  of  the  version,  or  as  a  conjecture,  or  simply  in  pointing.  Variation  in 
verse  ending  is  also  indicated.  “  Hopelessly  corrupt  ”  lines  are  omitted  with 
a  frankness  that  is  refreshing.  Why  should  some  translation  or  other  be  re¬ 
quired  when  there  is  a  moral  certainty  that  it  does  not  give  the  original  mean¬ 
ing,  and  when  even  our  keenest  critics  cannot  restore  the  original?  These 
signs  usually  indicate  notes  to  correspond :  but  in  a  few  cases  there  are  no 
notes ;  moreover,  when  the  reading  adopted  is  the  Masoretic  reading,  proposed 
emendations  being  discarded,  the  note  to  that  effect  is  left  unindicated.  In 
these  comparatively  few  instances  there  might  well  be  some  symbol  to  indicate 
that  a  note  treats  of  the  word.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  greater  definite* 
ness  gained  by  referring  to  the  text  by  page,  column,  and  line  is  not  more  than 
offset  by  the  confusion  involved  by  such  a  system.  A  student  using  another 
text  and  wishing  to  refer  to  Siegfried’s  notes  must  first  find  the  place  in  the 
text,  by  chapter  and  verse,  then  try  to  forget  the  numbers,  and  refer  to  the 
notes  by  the  place  on  the  page. 

The  footnotes  comprise  short  phrases  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Editor 
are  not  a  part  of  the  original  composition — glosses  upon  the  text.  In  some  but 
not  all  cases  there  is  an  explanation  in  the  notes. 

The  principal  peculiarity  of  the  work,  and  the  one  that  furnishes  to  the 
whole  enterprise  the  name  of  the  “rainbow  Bible,”  is  the  attempt  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  different  compositions  and  parts  of  composition  as  above  described. 
Blue  indicates  parallel  compositions;  green, polemical  interpolations  directed 
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against  the  tendency  of  the  poem  ;  and  red,  correcting  interpolations  conform¬ 
ing  the  speeches  of  Job  to  the  spirit  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  retribution. 
The  blue  passages  are:  vii.  l-io ;  x.  18-22;  xii.  4-6;  xiv.  i,  2;  xiii.  28; 
xiv.  5,  7.  8-12,  14,  18-22;  xvii.  11-16;  xl.  6-xlii.  6.  The  red  passages  are: 
xii.  7;  xiii.  i;  xxi.  16-18;  xxiv.  13-24;  xxvii.  7-23.  Green  are:  xxviii. ; 
xxxii.-xxxvii. 

For  the  arguments  for  these  distinctions  we  must  wait  until  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  translation.  Doubtless  the  translation  will  also  present  the  reasons 
for  the  numerous  rearrangements  of  verses  within  chapters.  The  shuffling  has 
been  pretty  thorough  in  chapters  xiv.  and  xxix.  The  arrangement  of  chap, 
xiv.  is  as  follows:  xiv.  4,3,  6,  13,  15-17,  l.  2;  xiii.  28;  xiv.  5,  7-12,  14,  18- 
22;  of  xxix.:  1-6,  19,  20,  7-1 1,  21-23,  12,  13,  15-17,  24,  25,  14,  18.  Such 
modihcations  of  the  traditional  order  will  demand  justiflcation.  Is  the  new 
order  satisfactory?  How  was  it  disturbed  so  seriously  as  appears  in  the  Ma- 
soretic  text? 

Letters  of  Asa  Gray.  Edited  by  Jane  I.oring  Gray.  In  two  volumes. 

Itoston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  1804.  (Pp. 

H-oo. 

The  publication  of  these  letters  will  be  welcomed  alike  by  the  scientific, 
the  theological,  and  the  general  public.  From  boyhood  to  old  age,  the  career 
of  Dr.  Gray  is  fraught  with  intense  interest  to  all.  Descended  from  Scotch 
Presbyterian  stock  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  his  childhood  was  spent  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  while  it  was  yet  a  part  of  the  frontier.  His  school  education 
was  limited  to  that  of  an  academy  which  prepared  for  college,  and  to  a  four 
years’  course  in  Fairfield  Medical  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  at  the 
age  of  twenty;  but  his  interest  in  botany  early  brought  him  to  the  attention 
of  the  eminent  Dr.  Torrey,  who  was  already  at  work  upon  his  **  Flora  of  North 
America.”  It  was  only  after  nine  years  of  prolonged  struggle  and  study  that 
he  was  rewarded  by  an  appointment  as  professor  of  botany  at  the  organization 
of  Michigan  University,  with  leave  of  absence  to  spend  a  year  in  Europe. 
During  this  year’s  travel  he  formed  that  wide  acquaintance  with  European 
botanists  and  other  leaders  of  thought  which  became  so  serviceable  during  his 
later  life. 

Dr.  Gray’s  strong  religious  bent  was  developed  chiefly  under  the  influence 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Torrey,  who  were  staunch  Presbyterians.  Throughout  his  life 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  religious  questions  which  were  agitating  the 
world,  and  sought  the  sympathy  and  friendship  of  the  eminent  leaders  of  re¬ 
ligious  thought.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  these  was  Rev.  R.  W. 
Church,  whose  acquaintance  was  formed  while  he  was  still  in  Oxford,  and  who 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  dean  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  prominent  candidate  for  a 
bishopric.  The  Christian  public  is  even  yet  hardly  aware  of  the  great  service 
rendered  by  Dr.  Gray  in  breaking  the  force  of  the  shock  to  which  their  invet¬ 
erate  associations  were  subjected  in  the  development  and  spread  of  Darwinian 
ideas. 

While  Dr.  Gray  accepted  the  main  views  of  Darwin,  he  did  so  upon  a  the- 
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istic  basis,  which  he  first,  last,  and  everywhere  defended  with  great  dialectic 
skill  and  cogency  of  reasoning.  Thus  in  his  earliest  preserved  letter  to  Dar¬ 
win  in  1862,  he  writes  to  him  in  defence  of  design  in  nature,  and  draws  argu¬ 
ments  for  design  from  Darwin’s  own  instances,  playfully  adding,  “You  see  I 
am  determined  to  baptize  [“The  Origin  of  Species’’],  nolens,  volens,  which 
will  be  its  salvation.  But  if  you  will  not  have  it  done,  it  will  be  damned,  I 
fear  ’’  (p.  480) .  Later  he  writes  again,  “  The  implication  of  a  designing  mind 
must  bring  with  it  a  strong  implication  of  design  in  matters  where  we  could 
not  directly  prove  it.  If  you  grant  an  intelligent  designer  anywhere  in  nature, 
you  may  be  confident  that  he  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  ‘contrivances  ’ 
in  your  orchids’’  (p.  485).  .\gain,  in  writing  to  De  Candolle,  he  remarks, 
“Under  my  hearty  congratulations  of  Darwin  for  his  striking  contributions  to 
teleology,  there  is  a  vein  of  petite  malice,  from  my  knowing  well  that  he  re¬ 
jects  the  idea  of  design ,  while  all  the  while  he  was  bringing  out  the  neatest 
illustrations  of  it!’’  (p.  498).  Again  he  writes  to  Darwin,  “I  think  your 
gradual  way  more  likely  than  Heer’s  jumps.  Apropos  to  Heer,  you  ask  me  if 
it  is  not  impossible  to  imagine  so  many  and  nice  coadaptations  as  we  see  in 
orchids  being  formed  all  by  a  chance  blow.  I  reply.  Yes,  perfectly  impossible 
to  imagine  (and  much  the  same  by  any  number  of  chance  blows).  So  I  turn 
the  question  l)ack  upon  you.  Is  not  the  fact  that  the  coadaptations  are  so  nice 
next  to  a  demonstration  against  their  having  been  formed  by  chance  blows  at 
all,  one  or  many?  Here  lies,  I  suppose,  the  difference  between  us.  When 
you  bring  me  up  to  this  point,  I  feel  the  cold  chill’’  (p.  508). 

In  a  letter  to  Professor  Dana  in  1872  a  single  remark  clearly  brings  out 
the  fundamental  question  at  issue  in  all  the  Darwinian  argument  concerning 
design, — a  question  which  has  of  late  become  more  prominent  than  ever  be¬ 
fore, — namely.  How  are  you  to  account  for  variations  occurring  in  such  lines 
that  the  conditions  of  existence  can  select  them,  and  lead  on  to  specific  results? 
Recently  Herbert  Spencer  has  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  adequacy  of 
“  natural  selection ’’  because  of  the  impossibility  of  chance  variations  affording 
any  basis  for  progressive  lines  of  development.  The  variations  must  show 
marks  of  design  if  they  are  adapted  to  preservation.  Hence  Dr.  Gray’s  invul¬ 
nerable  conclusion,  so  elaborately  illustrated  and  proved  in  the  closing  chap¬ 
ter  of  his  “ Darwiniana ’’  (entitled  “Evolutionary  Teleology’’),  that  “varia¬ 
tions,  however  originated,  are  evidently  not  from  without  but  from  within — 
not  physical  but  physiological’’  (p.  386).  So,  also,  in  the  letter  to  Dana 
referred  to,  he  wrote,  “  By  the  way,  ‘  variation  (inherent)  in  particular  direc¬ 
tions  ’  is  your  idea  and  mine  ;  but  is  very  anti-Darwin  ’’  (p.  627).  His  repug¬ 
nance  to  materialistic  forms  of  evolution  strikingly  appears  in  a  letter  to  Dean 
Church  during  his  visit  to  England  in  1869,  “As  to  Exeter  meeting  of  British 
Association,  I  am  on  the  whole  glad  enough  to  keep  away,  especially  from 
Darwinian  discussions,  in  which  I  desire  not  to  be  at  all  ‘  mixed  up  ’  with  the 
prevailing  and  peculiarly  English  materialistic,  positivic  line  of  thought  with 
which  I  have  no  sympathy,  while  in  natural  history  I  am  a  sort  of  Darwinian  ’’ 
(p.  592). 
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Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  pursue  the  subject  farther  in  this  notice, 
but  we  cannot  close  without  again  emphasizing  the  great  service  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gray  has  rendered  to  Christian  apologetics,  and  without  commending 
anew  to  Christian  teachers  the  invaluable  Essays  which  he  from  time  to  time 
published  in  defence  of  his  theistic  views,  and  which  are  collected  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  “  Darwiniana.”  ^  The  publication  of  the  present  volumes  con¬ 
taining  his  letters  sheds  much  new  light  upon  these  discussions,  and  adds  intense 
interest  to  all  of  Dr.  Gray’s  writings.  The  careful  perusal  of  the  volumes  is  in 
itself  a  liberal  education. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 
By  John  H.  Kerr,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Rock  Island,  111.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by  Professor  Benjamin  B. 
Warfield,  D.  D.,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Chicago  and  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1892.  (Pp.  xx,  333.  6j^x3j^.) 

$1.50. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Kerr  has  done  excellent  service  by  putting  together  in 
compact  form  the  main  facts  from  which  are  to  be  inferred  the  authorship, 
date,  character,  and  canonical  standing  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  volume  shows  evidence  of  the  author’s  familiarity  with  the  original  sources 
of  information  and  with  the  latest  discussions  of  the  subjects  treated.  His  con¬ 
clusions  are  conservative,  the  author  seeing  no  reason  to  reject  the  authenticity 
or  canonicity  of  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  We  could  only  wish 
that  he  had  enlarged  the  book  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  pages,  allowing  him  to 
put  the  references  to  the  early  Christian  literature  which  would  direct  the 
reader  to  the  sources  of  original  information.  But  as  it  is,  one  can  find  them 
by  consulting  indexes  to  the  ante-Nicene  literature  which  accompany  the  re¬ 
cent  translations.  Pastors  desiring  a  compact  and  trustworthy  reference  book 
upon  the  subjects  treated  will  find  this  of  great  value. 

Christian  Anthropology.  By  Rev.  John  Thein.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Professor  Charles  G.  Herbermann,  LL.  D.  Second  Edition.  New 
York  and  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers.  (Pp.  576.  3j^x6j4-) 

Christ  in  Type  and  Prophecy.  By  Rev.  A.  J.  Maas,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  Woodstock  College,  Md.  Same  Publishers.  (Pp. 

485-  3>^x6.) 

These  two  recent  works  by  Roman  Catholic  authors  emphasize  the  com¬ 
mon  elements  in  our  Christian  faith,  rather  than  those  held  exclusively  by  the 
body  which  they  represent.  Both  are  conservative  and  thoughtful.  The  work 
on  Anthropology  is  largely  scientific,  and  is  a  protest  against  materialism.  In 
some  places  the  author  seems  hardly  to  allow  due  weight  to  the  evidence  of  his 
opponents,  but  his  argument  in  the  main  will  carry  the  assent  of  all  who  reject 
the  theories  of  evolution  adduced  to  account  for  man’s  origin  and  place  in  na¬ 
ture.  The  work  on  Prophecy  shows  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  American  and  foreign.  It  refers 
not  only  to  Dillmann  and  De  Wette  and  Delitzsch,  but  also  to  Robertson 

1  Darwiniana  :  Essays  and  Reviews  pertaining  to  Darwinism.  New  York ; 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1876. 
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Smith  and  W.  H.  Green  and  W.  R.  Harper  and  E.  C.  Bissell.  It  opposes  not 
only  Kuenen  and  Reuss,  but  also  Riehm,  who  is  far  less  rationalistic  ;  but  ad¬ 
mits  a  development  of  prophecy,  which  it  compares,  not  to  the  progress  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  upon  the  globe,  but  to  the  dawn  and  growing  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday-school  Lessons  for  1894.  By 
the  Monday  Club.  Nineteenth  Series.  Boston  and  Chicago :  Congre¬ 
gational  Sunday-school  and  Publishing  Society.  1893.  (Pp.409.  6^x3!^.) 
$1.25. 

In  noticing  this  volume  we  can  do  no  more  than  reiterate  the  opinions 
expressed  upon  previous  numbers.  Mainly  by  the  same  authors,  the  series 
increases  in  value  through  the  increased  skill  and  experience  of  the  contribu¬ 
tors.  The  superior  value  of  this  method  of  treating  the  Sunday-school  les¬ 
sons,  which  enables  the  authors  to  emphasize  in  due  proportion  the  main  points 
of  the  passages  under  discussion,  is  evident  at  a  glance,  and  becomes  more 
and  more  manifest  as  one  from  year  to  year  peruses  these  volumes. 

Illustrative  Notes:  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Sunday-school  Lessons, 
with  Original  and  Selected  Comments,  Methods  of  Teaching,  Illustrative 
Stories,  Practical  Applications,  Notes  on  Eastern  Life,  Library  Refer¬ 
ences,  Maps,  Tables,  Pictures,  Diagrams.  For  1894.  By  Jesse  Lyman 
Hurlbut  and  Robert  Remington  Doherty.  New  York  :  Hunt  &  Eaton  ; 
Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Curts.  1893.  (Pp.  396.  7x4^^.)  $1.25. 

For  the  study  of  the  Sunday-school  lessons  in  detail  the  present  volume 
is  one  of  the  best  issued.  The  illustrations  and  maps  are  abundant  and  excel¬ 
lent,  and  the  comments  judicious,  and  helpful  in  every  respect.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  cyclopaedia  in  itself. 

Temperance  in  All  Nations.  History  of  the  Cause  in  All  Countries  of 
the  Globe  ;  together  with  the  Papers,  Essays,  Addresses,  and  Discussions 
of  the  World’s  Temperance  Congress,  held  by  the  National  Temperance 
Society,  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  June,  1893.  Edited  by  J.  N.  Stearns.  In  two 
volumes.  New  York:  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication 
House,  (Pp.  584,  434.  4x7.)  $5.00. 

The  first  of  these  two  volumes  is  historical ;  the  second  contains  the  pa¬ 
pers  presented  at  the  Temperance  Congress.  The  amount  of  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  former,  and  of  inspiration  in  the  latter,  is  something  surprising 
to  the  reader.  The  historical  papers  are  by  many  authors,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  prepared  on  the  ground,  by  men  of  unquestioned  knowledge  and  ability. 
The  value  of  these  sketches  is  enhanced  by  reports  from  American  Consuls  in 
many  lands  on  the  present  status  of  the  temperance  question.  The  papers  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Congress  deal  with  so  many  phases  of  the  question, — social, 
educational,  legal,  medical,  reformatory,  and  religious, — that  no  one  in  the 
slightest  degree  interested  in  the  liquor  problem  can  fail  to  find  in  them  food 
for  thought,  and  material  for  effective  work.  The  temperance  advocate 
who  fails  to  secure  this  work  loses  much  that  is  available  nowhere  else. 
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Tiik  Bihliotiikca  Sacra  is  published  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Professor  G.  Frede:rick 
Wright.  Associate  Editors:  Professor  PLdwards  A.  PARK, 
of  Andover;  Dr.  JUDSON  Smith,  of  lk)ston  ;  Professors 
Frank  H.  1'oster,  of  Oakland,  Cal.;  Wm.  M.  Hariiour, 
of  Montreal;  K.  C.  BiSSELL,  and  S.  IVES  CURTiSS,  of  Chicago; 
D.  W.  Simon,  of  P^ngland ;  and  President  ClI.ARLES  F. 
Thwing,  of  Cleveland,  assisted  by  Revs.  A.  A.  Berle  and 
W.  H.  Barton,  of  Boston. 

As  heretofore  the  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  will  aim  to  meet 
the  wants  of  biblical  scholars,  both  lay  and  clerical,  of  all 
denominations,  while  giving  greater  prominence  than  for¬ 
merly  to  current  topics  of  practical  interest.  The  usual  at¬ 
tention  will  be  given  to  Biblical  Criticism,  in  its  various  de¬ 
partments ;  Theology  in  its  doctrinal,  historical,  and  practi¬ 
cal  aspects  ;  the  Relation  of  Philosophy  and  Science  to  the 
Ikble  ;  and  Missionary  work,  both  home  and  foreign. 

The  general  theological  position  of  the  IBbliotheca 
Sacra  will  remain  unchanged,  and  the  discussion  of  all  vital 
questions  before  the  Christian  public  will  be  continued  with 
that  catholicity  of  spirit,  that  soundness  of  learning,  and 
that  thoroughness  of  treatment,  which  has  characterized  it 
from  the  beginning.  It  will  welcome  and  aid  all  real 
progress  in  theology',  and  at  the  same  time  remain  loyal  to 
the  historic  faith  of  Christendom.  Whatever  periodicals  of 
a  more  popular  and  ephemeral  character  may  be  taken  by 


pastors  and  theoloj^ical  students,  such  tliorough  discussions 
as  appear  in  the  BiHLIOTHKCA  Sacra  are  indispensable  to 
a  complete  mastery  of  the  great  themes  that  are  constantly 
coming  to  the  surface  in  modern  thought. 

During  the  year  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle  will  edit  a  Semitic 
Department,  giving  the  latest  results  of  discoveries  in  A.s- 
syriology.  Rev.  \V.  E.  Barton  will  assist  in  Book  Notices. 
Articles  of  special  value  are  promised  by  competent  author¬ 
ities  on  the  Date  of  the  Pentateuch;  also  by  P2x-President 
F.MRCIIlI.l)  on  topics  of  current  interest.  Professor  G.  E. 
Wright  will  furnish  three  or  four  articles  bearing  on  the 
Harmony  of  Science  and  Revelation. 

The  following  partial  list  of  contributors  (additional  to 
the  editors)  during  the  past  nine  years  gives  a  better  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  work  of  this  Quarterly  than  any  collection 
of  notices  would  do  : 


Ties.  J.  15.  l.L.  I).,  .-\ini  Ar¬ 

bor,  Mich. 

Prcs.VV.C.5.  hall.Tiitiiie.  D. D.,  Oberiin. 

Pres.  S.  C.  Harilett,  Hanover, 

N.  H. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Rarloii,  lloslon,  M.ass. 

Rev.  William  J.  Ratt,  Concord,  Ma.ss. 

Rev.  A.  T.  F.  Hchrends,  D.I).,  llrook- 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  A.  A.  IJerle,  lloslon,  .Mass. 

Prof.  James  T.  llixby,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y 

Prof.  Gcortje  X.  lloardman,  I).  I)., 
Chicajjo  'rheological  Seminary. 

Rev.  James  Brand,  1).  1).,  Oberlin. 

I‘rof.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.  D., 
Lhiion  'rheological  Seminary. 

Prof.  C.  R.  Brown,  Newton  'Pheo- 
logical  Seminary. 

Rev.  Enoch  F.  Burr,  1).  I).,  Lyme, 
Conn. 

Prof.  G.  Campbell,  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Carman,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Rev.  Charles  Caverno,  Boulder,  Col. 

Rev.  'P.  W.  Chambers,  D.  D.,  New 
York  City. 

Rev.  William  H.Cobb,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gen.  J.  Dolson  Cox,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Prof.  A.  Currier,  Oberlin. 

Prof.  S.  I.  Curtiss,  D.  I).,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary. 


Prof.  James  D.  Dana,  LL.  D.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  Henry  N.  Day,  D.  D.,  New 
1  laven.  Conn. 

Prof.  John  Dewey,  Ph.  D.,  Michigan 
University. 

Prof.  John  DeWitt,  D.  D.,  Lane 
'rheological  Seminary. 

Rev.  lames  Douglas,  D.  D.,  Pulaski, 

N.  V. 

Prof.  1.  PL  Dwinell,  D.  D.,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Dr.  W’m.  Everett,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Ex  Pres.  James  11.  Fairchild,  D.  D., 
Oberlin. 

Rev.  FI.  B.  F'airfieldj  l.L.  1).,  Lyons, 
F'rance. 

Pres.  William  G.  F'rost,  Berea,  Ky. 

Rev.  Daniel  L.  F'urber,  D.  D.,  New¬ 
ton  Centre,  Mass, 

I’rof.  O.  H.  Gates,  Oberlin. 

Prof.  George  H.  (jilbert,  Ph.  D., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Rev.  Washington  (Jladden,  D.  D., 
Columbus,  O. 
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